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ON   THB 


OPENING  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SESSION. 


Feb.  1836. 


In  the  actual  state  of  parties  at  home,  and  of  our 
relations  abroad,  the  opening  of  the  approaching 
session  is  an  event  of  unparalleled  importance. 
Looking  solely  and  exclusively  to  our  foreign  policy 
— we  allude  to  parties  at  home  only  in  as  far  as 
their  struggle  endangers  a  decision,  now  urgent  and 
imperative,  and  as  the  pre-occupations  attendant  on 
such  immediate  objects  divert  attention  from  those 
considerations  which  bear  not  less  effectively, 
although  from  a  distance,  upon  our  national  inte- 
rests and  existence. 

The  discussion  on  the  address  will  exhibit  the 
degree  of  progress  which  has  been  made  during  the 
last  year,  in  the  views  of  the  House  as  regards  Rus- 
sia. It  is  the  first  opportunity  that  has  occurred  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  national  sentiments  subse- 
quently to  the  Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, that  Poland  ceased   to  exist.     This,    the  ac- 
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customed  epoch  for  the  review  and  examination  of 
our  national  position,  follows  a  period  of  unwonted 
excitement  at  home,  and  no  less  extraordinary  ex- 
citement on  the  Continent  and  in  the  East — ^much 
is  therefore  expected,  and  therefore  much  is  to  be 
gained,  as  much  is  to  be  lost,  by  the  tone  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Representatives  of  England. 

No  middle  course  is  open,  for,  if  the  evil  is  not 
prevented  by  a  positive  decision,  it  will  happen  as 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  In  fact,  upon  the 
dispositions  of  England  manifested  upon  this  solemn 
occasion,  will  depend — whether  defcuito  acquisition 
of  Poland  by  Russia  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  a  legalised 
event — and  whether  or  not  the  two  great  Eastern 
Empires  are  to  be  united. 

All  great  political  changes  are  produced  by  mo- 
ral causes,  and  the  military  and  other  movements 
that  appear  the  immediate  and  visible  means,  are 
generally  important  for  their  moral,  rather  than 
their  physical  effect.  In  the  momentous  changes 
now  in  progress,  physical  causes  have  scarcely  any 
play,  and  moral  influences  if  exerted  by  this  country 
effectually,  will  in  all  likelihood  suflSce  for  conjur- 
ing the  storm.  While  therefore  practical  decisions 
are  no  doubt  of  great  importance  in  themselves. 


OF   THE    SESSION. 


still  would  we  consider  them  chiefly  effective  as.  re« 
yealing  a  determination  in  the  mind  of  the  British 
Government.  That  determination  would  carry 
with  it  France  and  Austria — ^WQuld  paralyse  Rus- 
sia, and  above  all  things,  invigorate  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  arouse  its  spii*it,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
subserviency  through  which  alone  Europe  is  en- 
dangered— war  brought  near,  or  worse  conse- 
quences ensured,  by  placing  the  Dardanelles  at  th<s 
disposal  of  Russia. 

But  this  question,  which  for  a  century  and  a  half 
has  been  in  reality  the  only  permanent  object  of 
European  diplomacy — the  encroachments  of  Russia 
on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  has  hitherto  been  a  diplo- 
matic, a  political,  and  a  military  question.     Since 
the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  it  has  become  one 
of  administration,  and  the  solution  is  at  present  to 
be  sought  in  geography  or  rather  in  topography. 
The  practical  means  of  occupying  Constantinople 
and  the  Dardanelles  is  now  the  only  question  on 
which  the  attention  of  Russia  need  be  fixed — it  is 
the  only  point  to  which  those  who  are  interested 
in  frustrating  her  schemes  have  now  to  look.     A 
paper  on  this  most  momentous  subject  has  been 
communicated  to  us  by  "a  resident  at  Constanti- 
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nople,"  and  the  importance  we  attach  to  it  cannot 
be  more  strongly  expressed,  than  by  saying  that 
we  publish  the  present  Number  out  of  course,  to 
give  it  the  earliest  possible  publicity,  trusting  that 
it  may  tell  on  the  opening  of  the  Session,  which  we 
cannot  help  believing  to  be  so  decisive,  and  while 
it  awakens,  as  no  doubt  it  must^  a  deep  and  uneasy 
interest,  it  will  point  also  to  the  real  point  in  dan- 
ger, and  to  the  means  of  safety. 


ox    THS 

MILITARY   OCCUPATION    OF   CONSTANTINOPLE 
AND  THE  DARDANELLES  BY  RUSSIA. 


The  march  of  Russia  towards  the  object  of  her 
wars  with  Turkey  has  now  arrived  at  that  point, 
where  the  diminution  of  the  means  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  her  antagonist  greatly  accelerate  her 
speed,  and  where,  without  the  recent  transfer  of 
strength  from  the  resisting  to  the  aggressive  body, 
that  march  appears  more  rapid  by  its  near  approach 
to  the  goal. 

Independently  of  the  necessities  impelling  to- 
wards this  consummation — of  the  irresistible  en- 
trainement  of  an  unopposed  impulse  —  of  per- 
sonal as  well  as  national  excitement  ;^  a  new  neces- 
sity has  arisen  for  Russia  of  the  most  immediate 
success,  and  that  is — the  danger  of  her  objects 
being  frustrated  by  delay.* 

*  The  Despatcb  of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  published  in  our  7th  No. 
lays  bare  the  secret  object  of  Russia  in  the  war  of  1 828,  secret  only 
to  those  who  misjudged  Turkey, but  that  was  the  whole  of  Europe.  The 
secretwas  the  rising  strength  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  in  the  moment 
of  crisis  Russia  rallies  round  her  the  subservient  sympathies  of  Europe, 
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This  danger,  moreover,  arises  not  from  one 
source,  to  the  arrestation  of  which  her  whole  un- 
divided energy  and  attention  can  be  directed,  but 
from  three  sources,  which  may  separately  lead  to 
the  result  which  she  has  to  apprehend,  and  which 
standing  distinct  may  coincide  with  each  other  in 
bringing  about  that  result,  both  by  the  mutual 
encouragement  of  their  existence,  and  the  cooimon 
tendency  of  their  action. 

These  dangers  are, — 

1st.  The  internal  amelioration  of  Turkey. 

2nd.  Diminution  of  the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali. 

3rd.  The  growth  of  opinion  in  England,  and  the 
probable  proximity  of  a  decision  which  will  at  once 
arrest  Russia,  by  placing  a  practical  barrier  to  her 
progress,  and  by  putting  Turkey  in  a  state  to  defend 
herself. 

Her  military  and  other  movements  in  the  South 

Gommands  her  diplomatic  action,  disposes  of  her  moral  influence,  and 
only  after  pointing  the  guns  of  Navarino,  throws  the  whole  of  her 
own  military  force  on  the  two  extremities  of  the  Ottoman  empire- 
obtains  the  treaties  we  need  not  mention — acquires  the  influence  that 
rings  daily  in  our  ears — yet  after  all  Turkey  rallies — she  is  now 
rapidly  convalescent  from  oto'  joint  violent^e  ;  such  co-operatioa 
Russia  cannot  hope  for  again,*  and  she  must  anticipate  the  necessity 
or  lose  the  objects  and  the  advantages  of  all  her  efforts,  wars,  and 
success. 
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indicate  convictions    identical  with   these  nec^* 
olties. 

The  position  assumed  at  Toeplitz  and  at  Warsaw 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  to  precede,  and 
to  feel  the  way  for  a  final  practical  decision  of 
the  question.  The  Emperor  must  have  felt  con- 
vinced  that  he  was  in  time  to  anticipate  the  conclu« 
sions  at  which  England  may  come,  and  which 
the  steps  he  has  taken  incontrovertibly  tend  to 
hasten. 

If  the  Empire,  the  existence  of  which  is  the 
point  at  issue  between  England  and  Russia,  were 
an  inland  country  like  Poland  or  Austria,  no 
such  preparatory  means  and  measnres  would 
be  requisite  on  the  part  of  Russia — no  such  pre- 
cautions and  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments who  had  the  intention  and  the  power  of 
preventing  its  subjugation  ;  because  however  great 
Russia's  physical  superiority  over  the  menaced 
state,  she  would  never  think  of  attacking  if  the 
opposition  of  the  other  Governments  was  ascer- 
tained, because  the  country  being  as  much  open  to 
them  as  to  her  during  the  conflict^  the  attempt  at 
previous  deception  would  prove  doubly  injurious 
to  herself. 

Turkey,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  carried  by  a 
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coup  de  main — the  project  if  disguised  will  be  uu- 
resistedy  so  that  when  known,  it  will  have,  been 
accomplished,  and  she  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
consequences. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  were  one  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  and  accessible  to  her  only  by 

the  sea,  as  for  instance,  Italy  and  the  Peninsula — 

« 

then  even  admitting  that  as  important  conse- 
quences could  flow  to  England  from  their  occupa- 
tion by  Russia,  as  from  the  occupation  of  Turkey — 
still  would  no  such  forethought  be  necessary  on  the 
part  of  England,  because  her  vessels  in  the  way 
of  the  attacking  force  would  give  her  the  means  of 
prevention — would  allow  her,  after  occupation,  the 
power  of  approach,  and  enable  her  to  cut  off  the 
supplies,  intercept  the  communications,  and  de- 
stroy the  navy  of  her  antagonist—  a  threat  in  such  a 
case  would  be  almost  tantamount  to  the  employment 
of  physical  means. 

In  both  these  cases,  which  include  every  state  of 
Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  Turkey,  a 
menace  would  suffice  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
jRussia — because,  if  she  did  interfere,  she  would  of 
necessity  bring  down  on  herself  the  consequences 
threatened ;  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  however,  threats 
have  no  value  (except  in  their  counter  effect  on  the 
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Turks),  because  though  it  will  be  attacked  by  sea, 
after  occupation,  it  will  be  inaccessible  by  the  sea. 
-    The  bisection  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  a  nar- 
row channel,  separating  the  Continents  of  Asia  and 
of  Europe,  communicating  between  two  seas,  and 
commanded  by  fortresses  which  bar  all  access  from 
one  to  the  other — the  position  of  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  upon  this  channel,  its  perfect  exposure  to 
waters  in  possession  of  Russia — ^the  facility  which 
thfs  position  gives  of  approach  unobserved,  of  occu- 
pation unresisted ; — the  consequences  of  occupation, 
the  possession  of  the  Empire,  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  Powers  from  access   by  land  or  sea  to  the 
Russian  frontiers,   as  well   as  from   the   Turkish 
territory — with  the  facility  of  rendering  the  powey 
of  both  aggressive  against  all  others,  and  of  assem- 
bling that  force  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
— place  the  question  of  aggression  against  Turkey, 
of  defence  of  Turkey,  of  the  consequences  of  the 
occupation  of   Turkey,  on    grounds    wholly    dif- 
ferent and  distinct  from  those  considerations  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  similarly  relative  position 
of  Russia,  and  any  other  European  or  Asiatic  country. 
The  result  of  a  contest  between  England  and 
Russia,  for  the  sake  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  would 
be  no  more  decided  by  the  relative  amount  of 
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Strength  of  the  two  parties,  than  the  relative 
amount  of  eapital  belbugiag  to  two  individualsr 
would  decide  the  winning  of  a  stake  they  had  placed 
on  a  game  of  skill. 

We  trust  we  may,  at  the  present  moment,  be 
permitted  to  ^sume  as  admitted  propositions,  the 
following  consequences  of  the  military  occupation 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  by  Russia. 

That  Russia  would  render  herself  unattackable 
in  the  Dardanelles. 

That  the  possession  of  Constantinople  with  the 
moral,  material^  geographical,  commercial,  and 
naval  means  which  it  would  supply,  and  the  num- 
ber  of  ships  and  of  men  of  her  own,  which  the 
covering  position  of  the  Dardanelles  would  render 
disposable,  would  give  her  possession  of  the  whole 
Ottoman  empire. 

That  the  possession  of  Constantinople  would  give 
her  at  once  a  preponderance,  almost  supremacy,  in 
central  Asia. 

That  hitherto  restrained  in  her  progress  east- 
ward, checked  and  alarmed  by  the  dread  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  England,  and  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  presence  of  an  English  squadron  in 
the  Black  Sea,  the  certain  consequence  of  a 
rupture  with  England — she   had  veiled  and   dis- 
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guised  not  merely  her  Eastern  projects,  but  also 
her  Asiatic  supremacy  already  acquired ;  the  moral 
effect  then  of  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
on  Mahommedan  Asia,  the  physical  effect  on 
Persia  of  Russia's  domination  in  Turkey — the 
emancipation  of  Russia  from  dread  of  Eng- 
land, would  combine  to  permit  her  to  exhibit, 
and  enable  her  to  augment  her  control  over 
Persia,  which  would  soon  be  a  possession,  and  a 
possession  useful  principally,  if  not  solely,  as  re- 
gards the  attack  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

That  England  immediately  on  the  closure  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Black  Sea  would  feel  the  losd 
she  had  incurred,  and  probably  passing  from  a 
state  of  extreme  apathy  to  one  of  extreme  alarm, 
would  even  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  Indian 
invasion,  and  feel  this  danger  the  more  acutely, 
as  she  would  absolutely  be  ]eft  without  the  means 
of  correctly  ascertaining  its  proximity  or  extent. 
Expenditure  and  reinforcements  would  then  be 
immediately  required  for  India,  and  that  which 
could  be  spared  would  rather  be  sent  thither,  than 
reserved  for  the  defence  of  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  where  there  would  be  then  little  left  to 
lose,  and  which  we  should  soon  feel  could  not  be 
long  retained. 
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That  the  possession  of  the  Dardanelles  must; 
soon  be  followed  by  that  of  Egypt,  Greece,  &c. 

That  Russia  would  instantly  have  at  her  com- 
mand above  100  sail  of  men-of-war,  and  50,000 
seamen,  and  supplied  from  within,and  unattackable 
from  without,  could  not  be  injured  or  incommoded 
by  any  force  which  could  be  sent  against  her; 
while  her  continued  menace,  her  means  of  con-* 
tinual  action,  must  render  her  mistress  of  the  Levant, 
which  supremacy  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
increase  and  spread,  and  instead  of  being  assailed 
from  without,  would  probably  be  attracted  and 
invited  westward. 

That  this  position  would  affect  essentially  all  the 
European  Powers,  Austria  coerced  and  compres- 
sed in  the  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  must  cease  to 
oppose  Russia,  and  become  the  subservient  instru- 
ment of  her  policy. 

It  is  needless  to  go  one  step  further  to  show  that 
the  face  of  Europe  would  be  entirely  changed. 

All  these  contingencies  hinge  upon  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dardanelles.  And  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  has  Russia  not  occupied  them  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  not  only  asked  however  in  consequence  of 
Russia's  having  succeeded  in  misleading  opinion  as 
to  her  and  Turkey's  relative  strength  and  position. 
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Russia  has  not  occupied  Constantinople,   because 
she  has  hitherto  not  had  the  means  of  doing  so.  . 

The  questions,  then,  that  affect  most  vitally 
the  interests  and  security  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
following. 

What  is  the  amount  of  force  necessary  for  occu- 
pying Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  at  this 
present  moment  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  men  that  Russia  can 
transport  ? 

What  are  the  means  of  resistance  or  prevention 
possessed  by  England  ? 

1st.  What  is  the  force  necessary  for  occupying 
Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles  ? 

To  enter  into  this  subject  in  detail  would  occupy 
a  volume,  and  in  answering  it  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  circumstances  of  the  actual  moment, 
because,  of  course  the  occupation  of  Constantinople, 
a  capital  varying  in  circumstances  as  no  other 
capital  has  ever  perhaps  varied,  and  exposed  at 
once  to  land  and  naval  operations,  must  require  a 
very  different  amount  of  force  to  act  against  it  at 
various  moments;  and  that  amount,  the  most 
trifling  internal  changes  and  events  will  again 
materially  modify. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  in  each  year  a  very 
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different  amount  would  Have  been  required.  T^ 
years  ago  the  Russian  fleet  could*  not  have  dared  to 
have  approached  it,  and  cojisequently  the  largest 
army  Russia  ever  brought  into  the  field,  would  have 
failed  ;  scarcely  less  than  100,000  men  could  have 
ventured  before  the  walls  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Greek  revolution.  In  1829,  10,000  might 
have  taken  possession — in  1831,  before  the  Egyp- 
tian  war,  100,000  would  again,  hy  laridj  have  failed 
— in  1833, 10,000  as  allies  were  obliged  to  encamp 
on  a  hill,  and  at  a  distance.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  troops  having  in  a  manner  wholly  un- 
precedented, been  scattered  from  the  capital  by  the 
prolonged  hostile  demonstrations  against  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  the  insurrection  in  Albania ;  the  fact  oi 
the  presence  of  Russian  imifoi;ms*  having  been 
established,  so  that  their  appearance  is  not  a  deqla- 
ration  of  war ;  the  Protectorate  of  the  Emperor  over 
the  Sultan  being  recognized ;  the  appearance  of 
Russian  vessels  in  the  Bosphorus  being  a  thing  fa- 
miliar, the  disciplined  troops  and  the  men  of  war 

*  The  means  resorted  to  by  Russia  to  obtain  such  changes  in  the 
Tudcish  uniform  as  should  make  it  most  similar  to  her  own  are 
truly  remarkable.  The  objects  are  immense— -es^pendi^ire. on  them- 
selves of  the  animosity  that  subsequently  would  burst  out  against 
her — weakening  in  the  meantime  of  the  Turkish  Government — and 
preparation  f(N:  the  circumstance  we  are  now  conside^g. 
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would,  under  these  circumstances,  not  fall  pell-mell 
on  the  Russians,  as  would  have  occurred  four  years 
ago.  Besides,  the  best  troops,  the  Sultan's  guard,  are 
removed  to  Asia,  and  therefore  cease  to  contribute 
to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  in  case  of  sudden  at- 
tack ;  the  principal  barracks  commanding  the  town 
are  left  untenanted,  and  fit  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
troops,  without  the  slightest  chance  of  collision — all 
these  circumstances,  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  being  taken  into  consideration,  with 
what  amount  of  force  could  Russia  appear  as  friend 
or  foe  to  take  possession,  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  capital  ? 

Constantinople  is  not  only  accessible  by  the  sea, 
but  is  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  from  its  hilly  situa- 
tion has  not  a  single  street  or  lane  sheltered  from 
the  guns  of  an  enemy's  squadron ;  but  more  than 
this,  it  is  cleft  into  three  parts,  by  the  channel  and 
the  Golden  Horn,  so  that  a  few  vessels  at  the  same 
moment  may  command  and  destroy  every  portion 
of  it ;  it  is  built  of  wood,  and  fire  is  a  sound  of 
dread  and  alarm,  and  a  dozen  rockets  might  totally 
consume  it.  The  communications  of  the  three  parts 
with  each  other  are  solely  across  the  waters  in  which 
the  squadron  would  be  anchored^     The  Turkish 
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vessels  are  there  lying  moored  and  unmanned ;  the 
arsenal  is  filled  with  stores,  ammunition,  artillery, 
and  perfectly  exposed ;  a  few  useless  guns  for 
parade  stand  on  two  keys,  but  there  is  not  a  battery 
bearing  on  the  channel,  or  a  battery  in  sight. 

The  Russian  squadron,  it  will  be  said,  has  to  pass 
through  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Bosphorus, 
which  for  nearly  20  miles  is  crossed  from  side  to 
side  by  the  fire  of  numerous  batteries — but  the  Bos- 
phorus is  not  the  Dardanelles — nor  is  it  here  to  stem, 
a  strong  current,  but  to  descend  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent, accelerated  with  a  favouring  wind.  There  is 
no  formal  detention  at  the  narrow  and  strong  part — 
vfhich  form  might  lead  to  a  collision  where  it  could 
be  serious.  The  vessels  might  run  through  in  the 
night ;  but  the  batteries,  even  well  manned  and 
served,  though  they  certainly  could  seriously  da- 
mage, could  not  arrest,  a  squadron  of  ten  line-of- 
battle  ships,  running  on  rapidly  with  wind  and 
tide,  for  the  heavy  batteries  are  only  at  one  part, 
about  a  third  down,  where  the  channel  is  suffi- 
ciently wide ;  but  the  batteries  are  not  in  fighting 
order,  and  the  men  would  never  think  of  firing  on 
a  Russian  cutter  !* 

*  Turkey  depends  for  her  gunpowder  almost  exclusively  On 
Russia — to  what  account  this  may  be  turned,  if  necessary,  need 
not  be  pointed  out*. 
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The  means  of  the  total  annihilation  of  Constanti* 
nople  are  therefore  at  every  hour  in  the  power  of 
Russia ;  but  that  power  will  not  be  exerted  wan- 
tonly; it  is  useless  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  fearful 
means  of  success  when  brought  to  support  an  opera- 
tion, the  result  of  which  may  depend  on  the  mere 
knowledge  of  such  means  being  possessed.  On 
this  the  one  will  dare,  and  through  this  the  other 
must  submit.  What  a  fearful  political  engine  too 
is  this  dread  and  menace  in  constant  operation. 
A  little  knpwledge  of  geography  might  quicken 
our  political  Tesolves. 

In  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  we  must, 
therefore^  take,  as  a  first  element,  the  presence  of 
an  irresistible  Russian  squadron,  anchored  under 
the  Seraglio  point,  and  embossed  in  the  Golden 
Horn. 

Constantinople  contains  nearly  600,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  perhaps  300,000  are  Turks;  of 
these  30,000  are  established  at  Scutari  on  the  Asia- 
tic side,  20,000  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
environs,  and  250,000  established  in  the  area  of 
Constantinople  itself,  between  the  Seraglio  which 
occupies  the  point  of  the  triangle,  and  the  old  lines 
of  Constantine,  which  is  its  base,  running  from  the 
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Seven  Towers  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  Golden 
Horn. 

In  a  land  defence  of  Constantinople  the  Mussul- 
man population  would  receive  or  compel  the  sup- 
pcJrt  of  the  other  races ;  their  line  of  defence  would 
be  contracted  to  the  single  face  of  the  old  lines  for- 
merly assailed  by  the  Turks,  the  sea  open,  and  their 
communications  assured  with  Scutari,  the  Channel, 
Galata,  and  the  Propontis.  But  in  a  defence  of  Con- 
stantinople from  an  attack  by  sea,  they  are  exposed  at 
every  point  in  detail,  they  are  perfectly  morselled ; 
liable  to  bombardment  and  conflagration,  and  not 
only  would  the  Mussulmans  not  be  able  to  restrain 
the  other  populations,  but,  having  no  means,  it  would 
have  no  thought  of  resistance  itself.  To  defend 
Constantinople  from  an  attack  by  sea  would  be  to 
defend  a  city  from  an  enemy  already  in  possession 
of  the  citadel. 

Still,  after  the  strenuous  and  heroic  defence 
which  every  Mussulman  town  has  made,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  though  no  resistance  would  be 
offered  to  the  disembarkation  of  troops,  that  scarcely 
any  army  would  venture  into  a  dense  and  intricate 
mass  of  buildings,  inhabited  by  260,000  Mussul- 
mans, where  artillery  could  not  be  brought  to  bear. 
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and  where  fire  would  not  be  applied  after  the  dis- 
embarkation had  been  effected. 

But  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  Seraglio,  may 
almost  be  considered  a  citadel,  which  can  imme- 
diately be  taken  possession  of. 

Beyond  the*  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  land  side, 
at  the  parallel  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  on 
a  commanding  elevation,  stands  a  large  and  solid 
structure,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  fit  to  contain 
10,000  men.  The  importance  of  this  building 
{named  Ramis  Chiflik)  may  be  estimated  by  the 
objects  of  its  construction,  and  the  use  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.  It  was  built  by  the  Sultan,  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  to  overawe  the 
capital,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself.  During 
the  Russian  war  he  again  moved  thither,  attended 
by  his  Court,  and  surrounded  by  his  guard,  and 
extensive  lines  were  thrown  up  around,  under  the 
pretence  of  defending  the  capital  against  the  Rus- 
sians, but  equally  with  the  view  of  securing  his 
own  person  and  his  throne.  After  this  it  is  super- 
fluous to  say  that  Ramis  Chiflik,  to  the  command  of 
the  capital  within,  adds  the  control  of  the  communi- 
cations from  without,  and  that  considerable  labour 
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and  expense  has  been  expended  to  render  it  effec- 
tive for  both  those  objects. 

Nor  is  this  all— Constantinople  is  wholly  depen- 
dent for  its  water  on  reservoirs  at  the  distance  of 
15  and  25  miles,  and  the  aqueducts  are  all  of  them 
at  the  mercy  of  the  holder  of  Ramis  Chiflik,*  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  Sultan's  guard 
was  removed  from  this  eligible  position,  and  trans- 
ported to  other  quarters  on  the  Asiatic  side ;  their 
place,  however,  was  filled  by  a  certain  number  of 
troops  of  the  line.  But  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  fire 
having  occurred  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  build- 

*  It  is  well  known  how  intently  the  eyes  of  Russia,  for  a  century, 
have  heen  fixed  on  this  point ;  hut  it  is  not  known  what  effect  the 
feeling  of  alarm,  at  exposure  in  this  vital  point,  had  on  the  last  Rus- 
sian war,  and  since  has  had  on  the  mind  of  Turkey.  Of  the  30,000 
scarce  disciplined  troops  which  Turkey  had  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  war,  15,000  were  forcibly  retained  for  the  defence  of  the  open 
sandy  heach  heyond  the  reservoirs.  The  exposure  of  this  point  to 
Russia  is  perhaps  the  most  fatal  of  the  effects  of  the  hattle  of  Nava- 
rino.  In  fact  the  wonder  is,  that  with  a  capital  exposed  as  Constan- 
tinople at  every  hour  to  destruction  from  Russia,  how  Turkey  ven- 
tures to  have  any  will  of  her  own  at  all ;  certainly  this  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  system' of  government  resembled  that  of  France  or 
Austria,  with  such  ministerial  patronage  and  such  a  force  of  centrali- 
zation ;  but  luckily  the  Turkish  government  has  little  patronage,  and 
less  centralization.  The  developement  of  this  point  would  require 
an  article. 
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ing,  it  Was  most  singularly  abandoned  ;  the  troops 
were  removed  into  the  interior  of  the  dense  city, 
and  Ramis  Chiflik  stands  untenanted — the  works 
around  it  lying  open,  without  one  single  gun  or 
one  single  sentry. 

Ramis  Chiflik  is  distant  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Golden  Horn :  the  landing 
place  is  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the 
troops  disembarking  from  the  Russian  vessels  which 
would  have  taken  up  their  position  in  the  Golden 
Horn,  would  march  up  probably  without  meeting 
fifty  people,  and  without  being  challenged  by  a 
single  sentry. 

Ramis  Chiflik  it  will  thus  be  seen  stands  to  the 
north,  in  face  of  the  long  wall  of  the  city.  A 
building  similar  in  form,  dimensions,  character, 
and  position,  named  Daoud  Pasha,  is  placed  simi- 
larly at  an  equal  distance  southward.  Not  much 
further  removed  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora, than  Ramis  Chiflik  is  from  the  beach  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  the  access  to  it  from  the  sea  equally 
easy,  and  though  not  untenanted  it  has  but  few  oc- 
cujHers,  and  the  occupation  of  Ramis  Chiflik  would 
instantly  lead  to  its  evacuation. 

Former  events  illustrate  no  less  eloquently  the 
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strength  and  efficiency  of  this  position,  than  the 
circumstances  we  have  alluded  to  establish  the 
importance  of  Ramis  Chiflik.  When  Mustapha 
Bairactar  marched  at  the  head  of  20,000  Albanians, 
to  emancipate  Selim  from  the  Janissaries,  and  then 
to  instal  the  present  Sultan,  he  encamped  on  Daoiid 
Pasha,  and  no  sooner  was  that  position  occupied 
than  he  overawed  the  whole  body  of  the  Janissaries, 
assumed  the  full  powers  of  the  State,  created  him- 
self Vizer;  but  no  sooner,  confident  of  success, 
was  he  beguiled  into  introducing  his  troops  into 
the  city  to  support  him^  than  he  was  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed.* 

Daoud  Pasha  thus  secures  as  effectually  the 
southern  approach  of  the  city,  as  Ramis  Chiflik  does 
the  northern,  and  the  occupation  of  those  two 
positions,  (which  would  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions  from  the  country,  or  might  be 
from  the  sea,)  with  the  vessels  anchored  in  the 
channel,  and  below  the  Seraglio,  would  so  effec- 
/  tually  secure   the    city,  that  not   a  letter    could 

*  If  Russian  policy  had  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, we  should  have  had  a  prototype  of  the  Convention  of  Cataya 
to  arrest  Mustapha,  and  then  all  Europe  would  have  been  put  in 
jeopardy,  as  now,  and  Turkey  in  hazard,  not  because  Russia  is 
clever,  but  because  we  are  silly. 
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be  sent  out,  nor  a  pound  of  bread ,  nor  a  pint  of 
water,  be  allowed  in,  without  their  sufferance. 

The  number  of  troops  requisite  would  be, 
perhaps,  from  20  to  30,000. 

But  this  position  is  not  for  a  moment  tenable, 
with  the  very  possibility  of  the  approach  of  an 
English  squadron.  Such  a  movement  must  neces* 
sarily  be  accompanied  by  a  descent  on  the  Darda- 
nelles. Russia  has  carefully  prepared  the  means 
of  rendering  this  effective  by  the  selection,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  well-disposed  individuals,  in  the 
persons  of  the  Turkish  commanders,  and  so  confi- 
dent is  she  of  her  position  here,  that  she  has  anti- 
cipated  a  considerable  deal  of  the  labour  that 
would  subsequently  be  necessary,  by  the  erection 
of  works,  and  the  strengthening  of  batteries,  for 
which  she  has  induced  the  Turkish  Government 
to  sacrifice  a  considerable  sum  of  money,*  which 
she  must  feel  perfectly  assured  will  not  be  used  for 
her  exclusion.  In  fact,  Constantinople  occupied — 
resistance  every  where  disappears  before  her,  and 
5,000  men  thrown  into  the  castles  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, would  wholly  relieve  her  from  all  anxiety 

*  Three  millions  of  piastres.     The  ground  on  which  this  expen- 
diture was  urged  by  Russia  on  the  Porte,  was  the  danger  of  the 
passage    of   the  British  Squadron.     With  such  hollow  dice  is 
Russia  suffered  to  play,  and  win  the  game  of  Empire. 
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on  the  score  of  such  means  of  aggression  (for  then 
it  would  be  aggressHoTt)^  as  England  would  have  at 
the  moment  disposable,  even  supposing  her  Ad- 
miral to  have  instructions, — not  a  very  likely 
supposition. 

It  is  true,  that  the  structure  of  the  batteries  of 
the  Dardanelles,  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  access  through  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  an  establishment  on  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese, would  render  it  even  then  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  facility  for  a  body  of  not  more  than  8  or 
10,00.0  men  to  occupy  the  rear  of  the  European 
castles  and  dislodge  the  Russians.  But  these  men 
must  be  brought  from  England,  and  even  if  they 
were  at  Malta,  and  were  instantly  despatched,  they 
would  find  themselves  again  anticipated.  The 
Russian  vessels,  as  soon  as  their  men  were  disem- 
barked at  Constantinople,  or  at  the  Dardanelles, 
would  return  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  her 
footing  once  gained,  she  could  accumulate  with 
the  greatest  facility  and  expedition  100,000  men, 
if  necessary,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.* 

*  For  the  last  three  years  Russia  has  been  turning  every  pretext 
to  account  for  employing  steam- vessels  in  the  Black  Sea— ybrciw^r 
them  on  merchants — running  them  at  a  loss  as  commercial  packets. 
She  has  at  present  there  seven  or  eight,  and  others  are  building 
in  England ;  five  or  six  new  ones  are  even  expected.     The  facility  and 
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The  conclusion  to  which  we  come  therefore,  is,  that 
with  30,000  men,  which  she  can  land  at  once, 
Russia  may  make  the  attack,  and  secure  her  posi- 
tion in  the  capital,  as  regards  the  Empire  and  in 
the  Dardanelles,  in  defiance  of  anything  foreign 
force  can  or  will  do  against  her. 

2ndly.  What  number  of  men  can  Mussia  trans- 
port? 

It  must  be  self-evident,  that  the  30,000  men 
must  arrive  at  once,  and  also  unexpectedly,  and 
therefore  she  must  possess  the  requisite  number  of 
vessels,  as  vessels  of  the  State,  or  as  merchantmen, 
which  shall  be  accidentally  lying  in  her  ports. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  at  Sevastopol,  h6r 
naval  station,  whence,  from  this  reason  and  from  its 
being  the  nearest  point,  and  d  point  where  she  is 
subject  to  no  observation,  the  movement  will  be 
made,  there  are  no  trading  vessels.  Merchant 
ships  have  long  been  excluded,  and  probably  with 
the  then  remote  anticipation  of  the  event  under 


rapidity  of  all  movements  and  commnnications  is  not  the  sole  in- 
ducement for  ordering  so  large  a  number*  In  the  contingency  to 
which  we  allude,  these  vessels  may  ensure  success  by  towing  the  re- 
turning ships  through  the  channel,  should  the  prevailing  northerly 
winds  oppose  their  expeditious  return. 
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consideration  y  so  as  to  be  entirely  relieved  from " 
observation  when  the  period  should  arrive. 

In  1833,  we  saw  what  Russia  suddenly  eould 
do,  and  certainly  nothing  could  exceed  the  admi- 
rable order  in  which  every  point  connected  vrith 
embarkation  and  disembarkation  was  conducted. 
The  embarkation  at  Constantinople  excited  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  of  all  those  who  witnessed  it ; 
and  since  that  period  disembarkation  and  embark- 
ation has  been  a  regular  practice  of  her  navy  and 
her  troops.  We  mention  this,  not  merely  as  a  prac- 
tical'llKirt  of  the  present  inquiry,  but  also  as  a 
strong  indication  of  the  bent  of  her  mind,  of  the 
object  of  her  measures,  and  of  the  proposed  mode 
of  execution. 

The  descent  at*that  period  on  the  Bosphorus? 
her  promptitude,  the  choice  above  all  of  her 
position — ^not  near  the  reservoirs  to  alarm,  (even 
when  alarmed  for  her  own  position,)  the  choice  of  the 
Asiatic  side  not  to  arouse  certain  apprehensions  and 
forethought  in  the  Turks ;  the  perfect  acquaintance 
with  localities,  coinciding  with  the  perfect  appreci- 
ation of  political  considerations,  and  the  perfect 
state  of  mental  and  physical  preparation  in  herself^ 
awaken  (when  the  whole  position  is  appreciated} 
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feelings  of  wonder  and  admiration.  Nor  less  able 
was  the  misrepresentation  of  that  descent  in 
Europe,  which  was  made  to  believe  that  she  had 
effected  an  occupation — ^that  the  Turks  had  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  that  she  had  voluntarily  with- 
drawn.* 

In  1833,  however,  the  number  she  was  able  to 
transport  did  not  exceed  10,000.  An  examination 
of  her  actual  force  would  confirm  what  is  here  ad- 
vanced. Eleven  line-of-battle  ships  then  entered 
the  Bosphorus,  one  of  these  it  is  said  is  since  con- 
demned, but  three  more  have  since  been  a(y^  to 
the  number.  To  these  five  or  six  heavy  frigates 
are  to  be  added,  and  some  smaller  ones. 

For  such  service,  also,  any  vessels  will  do,  nor 
will  she  care  for  the  risks  they  may  run. 

Nearly  three  years  of  preparation  since  that 
period,  with  an  intentness  that  could  not  have 
been  experienced  before,  must  have  considerably 

*  It  is  some  time  since  this  paper  was  written*  The  reader  will, 
therefore,  appreciate^  in  some  degree,  the  surprise  of  the  writer  in 
reading  that  extraordinary  despatch  contained  in  the  last  Numher  of 
the  Portfolio,  where  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  deprecates,  under  any 
circumstances,  menacing  demonstrations  against  Constantinople. 
The  fact  is,  we  all  have  heen  walking  about  Europe  with  our  eyes 
shut,  and  Russia  alone  with  her  eyes  open. 
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added  to  her  means  of  transport  beyond  the  mere 
augmentation  of  strength,  and  supplementary  vessels 
of  various  kinds,  merchantmen,  her  roomy  store- 
ships,  and  smaller  men  of  war,  will  be  in  readi- 
ness and  at  hand,  so  that  we  may  fairly  as- 
sume that  her  means  of  transport  actually  exceed 
by  one  half  those  she  employed  in  1833.  And 
if  it  were  asserted,  that  they  had  doubled,  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  deny  the  assertion. 

This  is  running  fearfully  close,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  what  inducements  Russia  now  has 
for  rii^ngj  when  also  it  is  considered  that  the 
foregoing  estimate  of  30,000  may  be  exaggerated, 
for  she  may  conceive  a  smaller  number  requisite — 
and  when  again  ^  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
a  tumult  may  occur — a  revolt  be  created  among 
the  soldiery — or  an  insurrection  among  the  people 
(things  which  she  is  well  experienced  in  bringing 
about  *) — when  of  course  a  much  smaller  number 
will  be  requisite,  and  she  will  be  called  in  between 
contending  parties,  and  neutralised  bodies,  to  hold 
as  it  were  the  scales  of  justice. 

3rdly.  What  are  the  means  of  resistancey  or  pre- 
ventmij  possessed  hy  England  ? 

•  See  Trait  of  Russian  Diplomacy  in  the  present  Number. 
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The  indication  of  the  danger  suffices  to  point 
out  the   total  inability  of  England  to  prevent  it, 
while  her  fleet  is  below  the  Dardanelles,  -  especially 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  vessels  to  be  detained  by  northerly  winds 
for  two   or  three  months.     Two  or  three  line-of- 
battle    ships    in  the  Bosphorus   would    be    suffi- 
cient  to  frustrate  such  a  design,  not  so  much  by 
the  power  of  their  broadsides  (no  contemptible  con- 
sideration in  itself^,  but  from  the  feeling  with  which 
it  would  inspire  the  Turks  that  they  were  not  aban- 
doned by  England  (without  which   apprehension 
there  would  be  no  danger),  and  still  more  by  the 
effect  of  such  a  step  on  Russia — the  doubt  into 
which  she  would  be  thrown — the  necessity  of  wait- 
ing for  fresh  orders — the  reference  from  one  autho- 
rity to  another — the  delay  from  all  these  causes, 
and  not  least,  the  complication  of  instructions,  would 
materially  alter  the  character  and  the  prospects  of 
an  attempt  which  must  be  indebted  for  success  to 
rapidity  and"  decision. 
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A  few  weeks  ago,  on  arriviHg  at  this  point,  we 
should  have  imagined  that  the  subject  had  been 
gone  through,  and  that  there  remained  nothing 
farther  to  be  said — but  recent  occurrences  of  a 
general  nature,  particular  information  from  the 
Provinces,  have  led  us  to  reconsider  the  question, 
and  to  perceive  another  source  of  danger,  which,  if 
not  prepared  by  Russia,  may  be  preparing  by  her. 

The  preparation,  secretly,  of  flat-bottomed  boats 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Danube,  for  the  transport 
of  troops  across — the  collection  of  provisions  and 
other  materiel  at  Silistria — as  also  the  tendency  to 
concentrate  troops  in  the  southern  frontier  to  pass 
them  through  the  provinces,  seem  to  warrant,  all 
other  considerations  apart,  hostile  preparatives 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  a  time  when  no 
causes  of  dissension,  and  no  motives  for  war  did^ 
or  could  exist 

These  circumstances  led  us  to  apprehend  that  we 
had  overrated  the  troops  necessary  for  taking  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  or  imderrated  the  means 
of  transport  at  the  disposal  of  Russia ;  we  felt  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  the  descent  from 
Sevastopol  would  become  practicable,  but  still  we 
thought  that  it  had  not  yet  arrived — ^how  then  re- 
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concilo  these  apparent  discrepancies,  viz. — Indi- 
cations of  a  project  of  occupation — Deficiency  of 
the  means  of  conveyance  from  Sevastopol — Symp- 
toms of  hostile  preparation  on  the  Danube. 

The  wars  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  since 
the  latter  ceased  to  be  aggressive,  have  been  inva- 
sions by  the  former  of  the  provinces  of  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria.    The  Turks  having  the 
command   of   the   sea,  the  Russian    armies    had 
to    push    on    without    support    from    the    sea — 
carry  every  thing  they  required  with  them,  and 
find  means  of  transport  for  whatever  had  fp  be 
transported.  They  were  opposed  by  a  very  inefficient 
military  organization,  indeed  the  last  three  wars 
have  been  carried  on  without  evolutions  of  armies 
or  military  tactics,  because  the  Turks  had  really  no 
bodies  that  were  moveable.  There  were  masses  assem- 
bling in  a  gorge — encamping  in  a  strong  position — 
filling  or  relieving  a  besieged  place — and  falling  on 
a  baffled  enemy.   Resistance  to  Russia  was  therefore 
solely  presented  by  the  strong  martial  and  natural 
spirit  of  the  Turkish  population ;  but  that  spirit 
never  would  have  manifested  itself,  far  less  have 
been  effective,   without    certain    rallying    points 
which  were  afforded  by  the  physical  obstacles  that 
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Russia  had  to  contend  with  and  surmount.  The 
principal  of  these  were — 

1st.  Deficiency  of  provisions,  provender,  and 
means  of  transport  in  the  provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  which  Russia  had  to  traverse  with- 
out assistance  from  the  sea. 

2nd.  The  vast  ditch  of  the  Danube,  supported 
by  such  places  of  arms  as  Ruschuck,  Widdin,  and 
Silistria. 

3rd.  The  rampart  of  the  Balcan,  not  powerful 
merely  by  its  mountainous  and  continuous  cha- 
racter, but  more  so  by  the  entrenched  and  impreg- 
nable valley  of  Shumla,  where  the  Turks  could 
remain  at  ease,  and  which  the  Russian  army  could 
not  leave  behind  them. 

These  obstacles  have  all  been  removed  by  the 
last  war,  and  the  subsequent  Conventions. 

Russia  has  crossed  the  provinces. 

Russia  has  crossed  the  Danube. 

Russia  assembles  her  troops  in  the  chief  of  those 
places  of  arms,  which  secured  the  Turkish  defence. 

Russia  has  turned  the  Balcan  (by  her  command 
of  the  sea). 

Varna  is  without  a  gun. 

From  Silistria  to  Varna  the  road  is  as  open  as 
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from  London  to  Brighton  ;  nor  is  the  distance  much 
greater.  From  Varna  to  Bourgos,  the  road  is  not 
good,  but  it  is  practicable,  the  distance  is  small, 
and  transports  can  ply  between  the  two  points. 
From  Boui-gos  to  the  heights  above  the  reservoirs 
that  supply  Constantinople  with  water,  is  a  march 
oi  Jive  days  along  an  open  beach,  where  the  very 
water  may  be  furnished  from  convoying  vessels ; 
so  that  from  Silistria  to  the  water-reservoirs  above 
Constantinople,  ten  thousand  men  could  be  marched 
in  ten  days.  There  would  be  no  war,  therefore  such 
a  number  could  be  pushed  on;  and  the  difficulties  of 
finding  means  of  transport  and  sustenance,  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  march  of  a  large  body,  entirely 
evaded.  They  would  avoid  strong  country,  populous 
districts  and  large  towns — be  supported  by  a  few 
men  of  war,  be  provisioned  from  transports — they 
would  bring  themselves  the  news  of  their  approach ; 
doubt  and  indecision  would  paralyze  any  attempt 
at  resistance  ;  and,  of  course,  their  approach  on 
Constantinople  would  coincide  with  the  appearance 
df  the  squadron  with  as  many  men  as'  could  be 
crammed  into  it.  As  it  dropped  down  the  channel 
the  news  would  be  simultaneously  spread  of  the 
approach  of  a  Russian  army ;  amazement  would  be 
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followed  by  submission  ;  and  the  chief  men  would 
hurry  on  board,  to  seize,  in  their  degradation,  the 
last  opportunity  of  wearing  a  show  of  free  will ! 

We  have  here  stated  what  we  think  Russm  has  it 
in  her  power  to  doj  as  against  the  will  and  power  of 
the  Sultan  and  the  Turkish  Government. 

No   one  can   doubt   the   Sultan's  indisposition 
to  become  a  dependant  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia ; 
few   now  doubt  the   integrity  of  the  intention  of 
Ministers,  as  indeed  of  almost  every  Turk.     But 
should  treason  (in  the  true  practical  sense  of  the 
word)  find  its  way  into  the  Ministry  or  the  Palace  ; 
should  Russia  proceed  successfully  in  the  preparation 
of  those  double  means  of  her  influence,  namely,  per- 
verting the  opinions  of  honest  men,  and  buying 
the  services  of  rogues ;  should  these  means  suc- 
ceed in  giving  Russia  a  more  intimate  dictation  in 
the  affairs  of  Turkey — then  she  may  bring  about 
another  event,  of  a  character,  if  possible,  even  more 
alarming,  by  its  greater  simplicity  and   facility, 
than  the   above   indicated  occupation ;    and  that 
is, .  the   garrisoning    of  the  dardanelles  as 
Auxiliaries. 

The  facts  as  regards  Russia  and  Turkey  stood  the 
same  three  years  ago,  and  yet  we  saw  the  Russian 
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squadron  then  invited  by  the  Sultan;  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  this  event j  now  as  then^  entirely 
depends  on  the  conduct  of  England;  that  isj  what 
England  does  not  prevent ^  Russia  will  assuredly  do. 

One  result  is  clear ^  that  while  England  confides 
and  slumbers  on,  relying  on  her  strength  in  an  ulti- 
mate  collision — Russia  is  restrained  by  no  such  appre^ 
hensioUj  troubles  herself  with  no  such  calculation,  and 
sees  in  vigorous  measures  the  means  of  escape  from  such 
a  contingency.  Till  the  Dardanelles  are  occupied^ 
Russia  must  submit  to  whatever  conditions  it  mxiy 
please  England  to  impose;  after  the  Dardanelles  are 
occupied,  England  must  submit  to  whatever  acts  it  may 
please  Russia  to  commit. 


RUSSIAN  NAVAL  FORCR  IN  THE  BLACK  SEA- 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh,  dated  the  1 0th  inst : — 
"  The  following  is  an  authentic  statement  of  the  Imperial  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  ready  to  sail  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  not  compris- 
ing the  ships  which  are  building  or  condemned : — Twelve  of  the 
line,  of  which  three  are  three-deckers  ;  7  frigates,  5  sloops,  1 5  brigs, 
schooners,  cutters,  &c.,  and  34  gun-boats,  without  reckoning  those 
in  the   Danube  and  the  Straits  of  Kestch.     All  these  ships  are 
armed,  but  not  completely  manned.     The  crews  are  made  up  by 
marines  and  artillerymen,  who  are  exercised  to  all  the  manoeuvres 
until  the  realization  of  the  prescribed  levies,  and  the  enrolment  of 
Tolunteers  in  the  Levant  and  in  Greece,  which   has  furnished  some 
good  sailors.     The  materials  for  building,  rigging,  and  arming,  col- 
lected in  the  dock-yards  and  arsenals  in  the  Black  Sea,  are  estimated 
to  be  sufficient  for  seven  or  eight  ships   af  the  line  or  frigates,  and 
Turkey  is  to  furnish  timber  and  copper.     The  extraordinary  works 
ordered  for  the  defence  of  Sevastopol  and  Nikolaiow,  so  that  they 
may  be  proof  against  all  insult,  which,  though  not  probable,  is  not 
impossible,  are  estimated  at  1 0,000,000  of  roubles  at  the   lowest. 
This  sum,  added  to  the  arrears  of  40,000,000  of  roubles  due  from  the 
Marine  Department,  is  so  very  heavy  that  it  is  expected  there  will  be 
a  deficit  when  the  accounts  are  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
With  rpgard  to  the  Customs,  the  foreign  commerce,  which,  in  1 834, 
was  35,000,000   of  roubles  less  than  in    1833,  will,  according  to 
every  calculation,  shew  a  further  decrease   for    1835  of  between 
15.000,000  and  20,000,000  of  roubles.     The  Emperor  has  signed 
&  document  relating  to  Poland,  which  is  carefully  kept  secret.     It  is 
expected  that  an  act  of  authority  is  about  to  be  issued,  which  was  a 
month  ago  prepared  by  M.  Novolzizow,  and  which,  according  to  an 
expression  used,  will  grind  this  unfortunate  nation  to  dust.     It  is, 
however,  no  secret  that  the  most  violent  orders  have  been  fulminated 
against  such  of  the  Polish  Nobles  as  are  suspected  of  raising  any 
opposition  to  the  estabiishment  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  and 
against  such  students  as  are  suspected  of  entering  upon  politics,  or 
of  corresponding  with  their  relations  or  friends.     Count  lieven  ought 
to  reproach  himself  for  not  having  raised  scruples  on  this  subject ;  but 
here,  obedience  is    the  law  which  binds  every  courtier,  and  even 
Prince  Galitzin  knows  no  other.     New  Carlist  and  Miguelite  agents 
have  arrived  here  by  way  of  Berlin,  and  among  them  the  Capellan 
Mayor,  Don  J.  Fonseca,  a  Spanish  ecclesastic,  who  appears  to  be  a 
man  of  ability,  and  well  furnished  with  letters  of  credit  upon  the 
bankers  of  St.  Petersburgh.      More  promises  are   made   to  these 
envoys  than    can  be,  or  are  ever  intended  to  be  performed ;    but 
it  must  be   confessed    that    nothing    is    omitted  to   extend    their 
manoDuvres  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.'' — Morning  Herald, 
January  30thy  1836. 
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Turkey  wants  neither  limbs  nor  hearts ;   it  is  a 
head  she  wants.  The  Sultan  is  all  powerful ;  he  can 
do  just   what  he   pleases ;    that  is,  he  can  make 
himself  the  centre  of  national  feeling,  confidence, 
and  strength :  or  he  can  make  himself  the  centre 
of  national  antipathy,  and  the  cause  of  national 
convulsion  and  prostration.     The  degree  of  influ- 
ence which  Russia  can  acquire  over  his  mind,  the 
control  which  she  can  exercise  over  his  position,  is, 
therefore,  the  measure  of  the  progress  she  has  made 
towards  the  subjugation  of  Turkey.     All  external 
collision  has  now  ceased,    all  resistance  of  a  public 
or  political  nature  to  the  power — that  garrisons 
Silistria — ^that     assembles   armies    almost  within 
sight  of  the  capital — that  has  bewitched  all  Europe 
— that  possesses  alone  means  of  access  to  the  sove- 
reign and  the  government,  is  of  course  not  to  be 
dreamt  of;  no  news   will   therefore  come   hence- 
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forward  from  Turkey.  But  an  incident  or  two, 
may  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  do 
not  conceive  the  occupation  of  Constantinople 
**  unfait  accompli'* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Ramazan  last  year, 
the  Russian  ambassador  announced  to  the  Turkish 
government,  that  he  had  received  from  the  Em- 
peror Russian  decorations,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  Turkish  regiments  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  camp  of  Unkiar  Skelessi ;  and  that  his  Majesty 
wished,  by  this  distribution,  to  impress  still  more 
deeply  in  the  memory  of  the  troops,  and  the  Otto- 
man people,  the  recollection  of  that  period  of  fra- 
ternity. This  distribution  of  Russian  medals  to 
the  Turkish  troops  had  been  several  times  before 
resolved  on,  but  as  often  abandoned,  the  period 
not  having  arrived  when  it  could  be  enforced. 

Mark  the  moment  now  made  choice  of  for 
insisting  on  this  distribution.  The  Ramazan  !  the 
period  of  fasting — of  Mussulman  sanctification — 
of  relaxation  of  discipline  among  the  troops,  and 
of  supervision  over  the  people — when  long  vigils, 
and  meetings  in  the  streets  and  coffee-houses,  faci- 
litate  combinations.  This  is  always  the  epoch 
in  which  dissatisfaction  foments  ;  and  what  fitter 
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mode  of  leading  to  insurrection  than  the  forcing, 

at  such   a  period,  by  the  government  itself,  this 
brand  of  degradation  on  the  Turkish  army.     The 
answer  to  the  application  for  the  distribution  of 
the  decorations,  which  was  officially  made  by  Bou- 
tinieff,  was  for  several   days  evaded,   and  in  the 
interim  the  troops  were  sounded.  It  was  found  that 
they  were  animated  by  the  most  decided  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  that  there  prevailed  among  them  a 
general  determination  not  to  permit  the  decorations 
to  be  affixed  to  their  breasts.     BoutinieflP  pressed 
his  demand,  in  terms  still  more  urgent.     A  short 
delay  was  solicited,  on  the  ground  of  the  Ramazan, 
its  religious  observances,and  pious  pre-occupations. 
These  arguments  being  without  effect,  the  dangers 
of  the  moment,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  troops, 
were  represented  to  him,  and  the  apprehensions  of 
the  government  unfolded,  in  friendly  confidence. 
The  implacable  minister  replied,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  overcome  resistance,   and  to  contend  with 
danger ;   that  the  Emperor  would  learn  with  in- 
dignation that  there   was  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkish  ministers  to  make  that  use  of 
his  present  for  which  he  had  destined  it,  and  that 
any  delay  would  be  considered  by  his  Majesty  as  a 
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serious  offence.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
convince,  or  to  intimidate,  each  of  the  ministers 
separately.  One  evening  he  invited  himself  to 
sup  with  Achmet  Pacha,  another  evening  with 
the  Vizier^  another  with  the  Seraskier,  another 
with  the  Kyhaia  Bey.  He  also  visited  the  Reis 
EfFendi,  but  did  not  sup  with  him,  because  this 
minister  was  suffering  from  indisposition.  During 
eight  consecutive  nights,  he  visited  one  or  other  of 
the  principal  personages,  using  to  each  the  language 
appropriate  to  his  position ;  flattering,  caressing, 
and  threatening,  by  turns.  The  road  being  thus 
smoothed,  he  once  more  peremptorily  repeated  his 
demand  for  the  distribution.  The  government 
had  then  only  one  course  to  ^adopt ;  this  was,  to 
inspire  terror  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  destruc- 
tion, and  to  fulfil,  with  as  little  danger  as  possible, 
the  will  of  the  Czar.  Those  who  had  most  positively 
and  energetically  refused  to  accept  the  decorations, 
were  seized  and  beheaded ;  and  twenty  young  men 
forfeited  their  lives  as  an  offering  to  the  genius  of 
Russian  Moderation ! 

Do  the  annals  of  politics  record  a  more  odious 
act  than  this?  What  language  possesses  terms 
capable  of  characterising  it?     The  Ottoman  govern- 
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ment  resisted  as  long  as  it  was  able,  without  declar- 
ing itself  in  open  insurrection  against  the  Russians. 
Placed  between  the  dread  of  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Emperor,  and  the  danger  of  an  insur- 
rection at  home ;  terror  alone  could  deliver  them ; 
it  was  therefore  deemed  necessary,  on  the  order  of 
the  Russian  minister,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner. Such  measures  are  carried  into  effect 
by  a  brilliant,  elegant,  amiable,  and  prepossessing 
diplomatist;  how  steeled,  then,  must  be  the  reso- 
lution of  that  merciless  system  !  what  may  it  do 
— what  may  it  dare,  one  day,  to  annihilate  in  Eu- 
rope the  institutions  which  are  obnoxious  to  it ! 

It  was  then  that  conspiracies  were  spoken  of, 
and  that  the  English  fleet  was  recalled  from  Malta. 
There  was  no  conspiracy  save  that  of  the  Russian 
minister ;  no  executions  but  those  which  were  or- 
dered in  consequence  of  his  insisting  on  a  distribu- 
tion, which  he  was  assured  could  not  take  place 
without  that  horrible  preliminary.  There  was  no 
executioner  but  one — the  Russian  ambassador. 

What  must  be  the  feelings  with  which  these 
events  have  inspired  the  troops, — what  the  dissatis- 
faction and  hatred  which  the  Sultan  has  drawn 
down  upon  himself  by  these  acts  ?     If,  to-morrow, 
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the  Russians  should  attempt  to  dethrone  him,  what 
soldier  would  expose  his  breast,  or  draw  his  sword 
in  his  defence  ?  This  unhappy  sovereign  will  be 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  for  the  crimes  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who  will  one  day  date  a  ukase  from  Constanti- 
nople, by  the  consequences  of  this  and  such  like 
crimes. 

Boutinieff  has  in  this  gained  a  victory  of  the 
first  importance — he  has  succeeded  in  putting- 
blood  between  the  Sultan  and  his  army,  and  that 
at  a  time,  when  the  head  of  a  Mussulman  is  almost 
as  inviolable  in  public  opinion,  as  the  life  of  a  citi- 
zen among  us  is  inviolable  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
This  tragedy  has  occurred  at  a  moment  when  such 
atrocities  are  not  screened  from  general  attention 
by  the  rapid  movement  of  public  and  absorbing 
events,  or  by  prosperity,  which  wipes  away  the 
stains  from  absolute  power.  These  unfortunate  vic- 
tims fell  in  the  midst  of  their  countrymen,  already 
excited  by  alarms,  and  attentive  to  the  least  signal 
denoting  new  catastrophes,  irritated  by  suffering,  and 
requiring,  as  some  compensation  for  the  miseries 
that  press  upon  them,  that  life  at  least  should  be 
protected  against  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was 
formerly  exposed.     Davoud,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  and 
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Mustapha,  Pacha  of  Scodra,  were  both  taken  m 
anns — the  one  is  honoured  with  a  government,  the 
other  gratified  with  a  pension.  Times  are  changed, 
and  the  sabre  which  now  no  longer  sheds  the  blood 
of  culprits,  of  rebels,  or  of  enemies,  should  at  least 
respect  that  of  servants,  unimpeached  save  for  their 
honest  zeal  and  honourable  devotion. 

This  fact  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Russian 
system  is  ripening,  and  gaining  strength.  Whilst 
Russian  diplomacy  in  the  different  courts  of  Europe 
professes  ignorance  whenever  allusion  is  made  to 
designs  on  Constantinople  ;  whilst  they  are  lavish 
of  assurances — of  falsehoods — and  declarations  ; 
here  the  mine  is  completed,  the  inflammable  mat- 
ter is  collected,  and  the  moment  for  lighting  the 
match  is  the  only  combination  as  yet  incomplete. 


ON  THE  COMMERCIAL  CONTROL  POSSESSED  BY 
GREAT  BRITAIN  OVER  RUSSIA. 


Independently  of  the  barrier  which  England 
may  oppose  to  the  further  progress  of  Russia  by  the 
re-organization  of  Turkey,  independently  of  her 
power  to  destroy  Russia's  aggressive  means  by  the 
introduction  of  her  flag,  her  influence  and  obser- 
vation iiito  the  Black  Sea,  England  has  at  her 
disposal  a  further  power  of  controlling  the  policy 
and  arresting  the  progress  of  Russia,  without 
violence,  without  shock :  and  that  is  by  means 
of  her  tariff*. 

Russia,  no  doubt,  with  the  view  of  profiting  by 
this  uncertainty,  has  resisted  every  suggestion  for 
entering  into  any  stipulation  that  could  bind  her 
hands  with  respect  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain.  She  has  no  commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land. England,  consequently,  is  not  bound  by 
any  contract  to  her,  save  the  admission  of  a  clause 
in  the  treaty  of  1815,  by  which  Russia  is  entitled 
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to  the  privileges  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  The 
time  seems  now  come  for  re-considering,  on  the 
part  of  England^as  well  as  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
the  value  and  tendency  of  the  contents  of  treaties. 

The  territorial  productiveness  of  Russia,  her  com- 
mercial circulation,  have  received  their  first  im- 
pulse and  are  actually  dependent  on  the  demand  of 
England  for  her  raw  produce ;  her  financial  re- 
sources, her  political  power,  and  even  her  internal 
cohesion  depejid  on  this  demand,  increasing" with 
its  augmentation,  suffering  from  its  decline. 

The  fact  of  these  articles  being  almost  exclu-» 
sively  drawn  from  Russia,  has  led  to  a  general  con- 
viction that  England  was  dependent  for  them  on 
Russia.  Hence,  a  new  element  of  Russian  power 
in  the  disinclination  of  England  to  examine  too 
narrowly  the  projects  of  a  government  on  which 
she  thought  herself  dependent. 

But  the  almost  exclusive  supply  of  these  articles 
by  Russia,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  the  direct 
effect  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  England ;  in 
a  word,  the  dependence  of  England  on  Russia  is  a 
consequence  of  the  operation  for  a  series  of  years 
of  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain. 
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Turkey  is  the  country,  the  produce  of  which, 
could  most  advantageously  compete  with  Russian 
exports;  hence  a  new  necessity  for  the  appropriation 
by  Russia  of  that  Empire  ultimately,  and  for  its 
disorganization  in  the  mean  time.  For  a  series  of 
years  her  influence,  her  treaties,  her  wars,  and  her 
counsels,  have  been  systematically  and  intelligently 
directed  to  the  introduction  and  maintaining  of 
measures  and  abuses  which  have  hitherto  not  only 
prevented  Turkey  from  entering  into  competition 
with  her,  but  which  have  concealed  from  Turkey 
and  from  us  her  capabilities  of  doing  so. 

England,  by  the  modification  of  her  tariff*,  may 
deprive  Russia  of  a  large  portion  of  her  actual  re- 
sources, and  by  the  threat  of  that  measure  alarm 
the  agricultural  interests,  that  is,  the  Aristocracy, 
the  only  body  that  can  control  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment. 

England  may  grant  facilities  to  Turkey,  which 
will  greatly  extend  production  within  its  territories, 
and,  in  compensation  for  these  concessions,  she 
may  obtain  the  total  abrogation  of  those  restric- 
tions which  have  cost  Russia  so  much  labour,  and 
which  at  present  lock  up  the  sources  of  production 
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of  all  those*  objects  in  which  Turkey   could  ad- 
vantageously compete  with  Russia. 

These  two  measures,  not  taken  as  separate  mea- 
sures, but  necessarily  connected  parts  of  a  general 
system,  would  effect  a  great  change  in  the  positive 
states  of  Turkey  and  of  Russia,  doubly  reacting  on 
their  relative  positions,  extending  the  market  for 
raw  materials ;  that  extension  being  diverted  from  a 
country  which  prohibits  t)ur  produce,  to  one  that 
admits  it  without  any  restriction  whatever ;  from  a 
country  where  a  rival  marine  is  creating,  to  one  the 
traffic  with  which  is  exclusively  in  English  bot- 
toms ;  from  a  country  we  have  to  oppose,  to  a 
country  we  have  to  defend. 

The  wealth  of  the  Russian  nobles  is  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  the  sale  of  their  raw  produce  to 

*  Principal  Exports  of  Russia  to  all  parts : — 

Timber — Exportation  prohibited  from  Turkey. 
Hemp  ditto  cUtto 

Com  ditto  ditto 

Iron  ditto  ditto 

Copper  ditto  ditto 

Wax  diUo  ditto 

Tallowf  ditto  ditto 

f  Tallow  is  forced  into  use  by  the  disability  of  oil  to  compete 
with  it,  in  consequence  of  duties  imposed  upon  the  latter  by  British 
Tmff. 

VOL.    II. — NO.  10.  E 
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England.     It  requires  but  to  be  stated  to  carry 

conviction,  that  England,  by  restricting  her  own 

market,  by  calling  in  rival  supplies,  or  even   by 

depriving  them  of  unjust,  perhaps  unconscious,  and 

certainly  most  impolitic  advantages,  has  the  means 

effectually  of  controlling  that  body,  of  bringing  it 

over  to  our  side,  if  the  Russian  government  is  hostile, 

and  of  directing  its  power  against  it,  if  it  perseveres 

in    the   hostility;     Engl*id,    unconscious  of  this 

power  has  hitherto  doubly  bound  the  aristocracy  of 

Russia  to  the  crown,  by  the  commercial  facilities 

she  has  gone  on  increasing,  while  Russia  has  been 

proceeding   in  a  contrary  path;   and  by  the  su- 

pineness  which  has  allowed  the  prospects. of  the 

occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  to  be  brought  nearer 

and  nearer. 

But  this  power  of  England  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  on  two  memorable  occasions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hostility  of  Paul  to 
England  cost  him  his  life.  Alexander  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  continental  system  of  opposition  to 
England.  The  interests  injured  then  by  Russia's 
own  act  would  now  force  Nicolas  to  abandon  his 
Turkish  and  Eastern  projects,  if  England,  while 
she  yet  may,  brings  the  question  to  issue  on  the 
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same  grounds  that  supported  her  on  these  occa- 
sions,  and  overthrew^  not  Russian  projects,  but 
two  European  combinations  against  her. 

Since  the  latter  of  these  periods,  Russia  has  be- 
come much  more  vulnerable  ;  England  can  wound 
her  with  much  less  inconvenience  to  herself.  The 
exports  of  Russia  have  increased ;  the  exports  of 
England  have  diminished,  and  new  sources  of 
supply  are  available  to  replace  any  deficiency  in- 
cuiTed  in  consequence  of  these  measures. 

This  suggestion,  although  offered  as  a  means  to 
obtain  a  great  political  end,  requires  to  be  sup- 
ported by  no  political  considerations.  The  inte- 
rests of  our  commerce  suffice  to  justify  it. 

While  the  commerce  of  England  with  the  other 
States  of  Europe  has  been  increasing  more  or  less 
rapidly ;  that  with  Russia  has  remained  stationary, 
or  has  diminished  in  its  value ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  traffic  has  undergone  a  serious  change. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  British  stuffs,  woollens,  cotton,  and 
hardware  ;  these  articles  have  diminished,  and  in 
their  stead,  Russia  takes  dyes  and  raw  materials, 
foi'eign  and  colonial  produce,  which  are  merely 
imported  from  England  in  consequence  of  the  low- 
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ness  of  freight  thither  in  the  vessels  sent  to  bring 
home  her  prodnce. 

She  then  eonsumed  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions sterling  of  our  manufaotures. 

In  1831  her  importation  was  £1,906,099,  of  which 
£1,251,887  for  coarse  yam  for  the  preparation  of 
stuffs,  partly  employed  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of 
supplanting  England  in  the  Asiatic  market,  so  that, 
in  fact,  British  manufactures  have  dwindled  to  about 
a  fifth  of  their  former  amount;  yet  during  this  period 
the  population  of  Russia  has  increased  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions,  and  about  as  many  new  subjects 
have  been  brought  within  the  control  of  her  Cus- 
tom House  lines. 

The  vast  and  growing  extent  of  the  Russian  do- 
minions is  therefore  becoming  iriore  and  more  use- 
less to  us.  She  commenced  by  withdrawing  from 
England  exclusive  privileges,  and  has  gone  oii  in- 
creasing restrictions,  introducing  prohibitions,  sub- 
jecting commerce  and  navigation  to  measures  of 
new  and  increased  severity,  avowedly  with  the  ob- 
ject of  arresting  our  export  commerce,  and  of  rais- 
ing up  rival  manufactures,  while  England  has  gone 
on  reducing  the  duties  on  her  produce,  not  indeed 
from  any  desire  to  benefit  Russia,  yet  without  the 
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thought  of  making  the  reductioa  in  such  a  manner 
ad  to  raise  up  rival  markets  to  hers ;  the  result  has 
been  the  same  as  if  our  intention  had  been  as  per- 
severingly  friendly  to  her,  as  hers  has  been,  perse- 
veringly  hostile  to  us. 

But  these  objects^  important  as  they  may  be  9 
seem  to  derire  their  chief  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  Russia  in  reference  to  something  else,  as  means 
in  £stct  to  other  ends.  The  exclusion  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  consequent  creation  of  manufac- 
turing interests  can,  considering  the  economical 
views  of  the  Government  and  also  the  opinions  of 
the  present  Emperor,*  be  important  only  in  balanc- 
ing the  preponderance  of  the  territorial  interests 
which  have  been  practically  felt  to  be  dependant 
on  England. 

*  *'  Russia  uses  against  other  countries  the  commercial  legisla- 
tion,  which  other  nations  use  against  themselves,*' — ('*  Prussian 
Commercial  League/'  in  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  2.) 

The  Emperor  Nicolas,  when  any  economical  suggestion  is  made 
to  him,  with  a  view  to  national  prosperity,  laughs  at  the  projectors, 
and  answers,  "  Je  suis  Storchist."  His  tutor  Storch,  is  the  political 
economist^  who  has  most  severely  dealt  with  every  species  of  commer- 
cial legislation,  which,  he  says,  since  its  introduction  into  Europe, 
has  covered  it  with  misery,  divided  it  by  faction,  and  deluged  it  with 
blood.  This  is  one  of  the  profound  views  on  which  the  schemes  of 
Russia  repose. 
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If  we  neglect  long  taking  advantage  of  the  power 
we  possess  to  arrest  the  maturing  of  these  designs, 
we  lose  the  objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  that 
Russia  proposes  to  gain,  and  sacrifice,  in  the  mean 
time,  and  at  every  moment,  advantages,  trifling 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  objects  of  Russia, 
but  important  when  measured  by  any  other  standard. 

Russia  has  excluded  almost  all  the  produce  of 
England  by  her  more  recent  Tariffs  ;  this  system  has 
been  extended  by  her  to  Poland,  to  which  country  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  exports  to  Germany 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns  found  its  way.  Bessarabia 
has  likewise  been  included  in  the  Russian  domi- 
nions, and  therefore  next  to  excluded  from  the 
English  market ;  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  are  surrounded  by  sanatory  cordons  under 
her  regulation  and  control,  which  neutralize  in  a 
great  degree  the  freedom  of  commerce  which  has 
there  existed  ;  the  coast  of  Circassia  formerly  re- 
ceived, through  Germany,  considerable  supplies  of 
British  produce,  these  coasts  are  now  placed  under 
permanent  blockade  ;  Georgia  was  the  high  road  to 
Persia  and  central  Asia,  from  the  marts  of  Germany, 
where  our  manufactures  were  procured,  she  has  ren- 
dered it  impervious  to  English  commerce ;  our  com- 
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merce  to  Persia  has  found  a  circuitous  passage 
through  Turkey,  where  as  yet  she  is  unable  to  arrest 
it.  The  Caspian,  formerly  appertaining  to  a  free 
trade  state,  hasnow  passed  exclusively  into  herhands, 
it  is  henceforth  useless  for  the  transport  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  looms  of  England.  She  has  recently 
extorted  from  Turkey  a  tract  of  land,  which  places 
her  within  a  few  miles  of  our  communications  with 
Persia ;  and  her  influence  in  Turkey  has  been,  and 
is,  successfully  exerted  to  render,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, useless  the  resources  of  that  country,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  furnishing,  as  it  can  do,  almost  all 
the  raw  materials  furnished  by  Russia,  at  a  lower 
rate,  much  nearer  to  the  markets  of  Europe,  and 
more  available  to  commerce  by  the  facility  of  the 
change. 

Such  are  the  recent  acts  of  Russia  in  the  face  of 
the  power  which  England  does  possess,  but  which 
she  does  not  exert ;  an  exertion  of  that  power,  in- 
dependent of  the  specific  object  of  the  present  pro- 
position, would  put  an  end  to  these  aggressive  acts 
against  England. 

It  would,  moreover,  lead  to  other  and  most  im- 
portant results.  Russia,  forced  to  abandon  her 
menacing  projects,  would  relax  her  fiscal  bonds, 
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and  open  even  in  herself  a  wide  field  to  English 
commerce ;  and  besides,  new  markets  of  raw  pro- 
duce would  be  opened  or  extended,  and  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  England,  in  several  branches, 
would  be  increased  by  an  emancipation  from  self- 
imposed  privations. 

Is  England  sufficiently  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  war,  if  that  is  possible,  for  the 
prevention  of  dangers  greater  than  any  that  have 
to  be  dreaded  from  physical  violence  ?  If  she  is — 
a  ready,  a  cheap,  and  a  peaceable  mode  is  yet  in 
her  power  for  preventing  both  war  and  that  which 
war  might  not  be  able  to  prevent.  She  has  but  to 
promulgate  a  fractional  discriminating  duty  on  the 
tallow,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  exports  of  Russia,  and 
her  nobles  would  very  speedily  settle  our  accounts 
with  the  Emperor. 


ON    THE    CONTENTS   OF  THE   PRESENT    AND   THE 
FOLLOWING  NUMBERS  OF  THE  PORTFOLIO. 


At  this  interesting  moment  we  have  not  been  a 
little  embarrassed  in  the  selection  of  the  subject 
which  might  attract  most  interest  to  national  ques* 
tionsy  and  throw  most  light  on  our  Foreign  posi- 
tion. Incontrovertibly  the  dispositions  of  the 
three  Great  Powers  opposed  to  Russian  aggran- 
disement are,  at  the  present  time,  the  paramount* 
question  in  Europe,  and  the  exposure  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  1828,  so  closely  resembling  those  of 
the  present  day  by  Russia  herself,  who  alone  com- 
prehended the  motives  of  all,  is  an  event  which 
may  almost  be  characterised  as  an  interposition  of 
Providence.  The  Despatches  already  published 
have  completely  changed  the  frame  of  the  public 
mind.  We  have  ceased  to  despise  Russia.  We  have 
learnt  to  respect  Austria.  We  know  now  that  oppo- 
sition to  Russia  can  come  but  from  ourselves.  We 
know  that  Russia  trembles  before  that  opposition, 
and  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except  the  satellites 
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of  the  northern  Emperor  (Prussia  and  Holland), 
await  only  our  decision  to  throw  off  the  thraldom 
or  respect  which  render  them  passive  instruments 
in  her  hands  for  their  own  final  subjugation* 

We  have  yet  to  publish  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing events  of  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
We  have  scarcely  yet  touched  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Peninsula  ;  not  at  all  on  Italy,  We  have  published 
nothing  as  yet  bearing  on  Eastern  Europe ;  Sweden 
and  Denmark  have  not  yet  been  alluded  to ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  grand  drama  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
remains  untouched.  The  number,  the  importance, 
and  the  interests  of  these  countries  and  events,  the 
wholly  new  light  which  is  thrown  upon  them  by 
these  documents,  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
positions,  the  talents  of  the  actors  and  the  writers, 
render  selection  a  diflSicult  task,  especially  as  (our 
object  not  being  one  of  literary  curiosity,)  we  are 
anxious  to  render  these  exposures  as  effective  as 
possible,  for  the  proper  direction  of  public  opinion. 
Time  is  requisite  for  their  digestion,  and  collateral 
information  of  various  kinds  is  necessary  to  their  just 
appreciation. 

With  this  view  we  have  divided  this  publication 
into  two  parts ;  the  one  containing  official  papers  : 
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the  other  what  information  it  has  been,  or  may  be, 
in  our  power  to  offer  regarding  the  subject  matter; 
viz.,^ — the  populations  of  the  East— the  adminis- 
tration of  Eastern  Governments — the  Selavonian 
populations  of  Europe — Russia's  means  of  foreign 
influence  and  action,  by  diplomacy,  religion, 
armies,  and  above  all,  commerce. 

To  this  latter  point  we  will  henceforward  more 
particularly  address  ourselves.  We  have  com- 
menced this  subject  in  our  last  Number.  The  pre- 
sent contains  a  paper  which  we  trust  will  be  read 
with  deep  interest,  and  in  the  Numbers  imme- 
diately following  we  will  pursue  the  inquiry. 

We  have  selected  the  first  Despatch  of  M. 
Tatistchefi^,*  published  in  the  present  Number,  be- 
cause it  represents  the  relative  position  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  previous  to  the  wars  of  the  former  with 
Turkey  and-  Poland  ;  and  we  have  placed  beside  it 
the  second  Despatch,  which  shows  the  state  of  sub- 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  private  Secretary  of  the  Archduke 
Constantine  carried  off  a  bag  of  secret  documents  from  Warsaw, — 
they  have  been  shewn  to  many  persons,  and,  we  believe,  offered  for 
sale.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  but 
amongst  them  there  is  said  to  be  a  most  remarkable  Despatch  from 
M.  Tatistcheff,  to  the  effect,  that  it  had  become  needless  for  him  to 
act  on  his  instructions  to  foment  troubles  in  Gallicia  and  Hungary. 
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serviency  to  which  Prince  Metternich  was  con- 
strained to  resign  himself,  through  the  conduct  of 
England  and  France,  even  previous  to  the  consum- 
mation of  these  wars. 

Moreover,  it  reveals  the  secret  part  which  the 
Sclavonic  affinities  of  central  Europe  play  in  the 
combinations  of  European  policy,  and  confirms  and 
illustrates  the  views  we  have  exposed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  9th  Number.     This  momentous  subject 
has  to  be  maturely  weighed  before  we  suffer  Turkey/ 
to  disappear.     Turkey  we  can  support  under  any 
circumstances,  so  long  as  it  is  accessible  by  fleets, 
because  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  with  us.   Central 
Europe  is  wholly  inaccessible  to  us,  and  the  spirit 
of  that  mighty  race  is  with  Russia ;  yet  there  are 
20,000,000  Sclavonians,  subjects  of  Foreign  Powers, 
acted  on  by  Russia,  reckoned  on  by  Russia,  giving 
weight  to  every  syllable  that  falls  from  her  lips, 
and  rendering  useless  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
armed  to  oppose  her  :  and  yet  this  fact  and  these 
influences  she  has  completely  veiled  from  England 
and  France  ;  and  the  dispositions  of  that  population 
has   remained,  up  to   the  present  time,  like  the 
independence  of  the  Circassians — the  topography  of 
the  Bosphorus — or  the  strength  of  Turkey  — a 
Russian  **  state  secret.'' 
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We  have  not  thought  fit  to  notice  the  idle  ru- 
mours  respecting  the  authenticity  of  these  papers, 
which  have  been  fabricated  with  a  view  of  extorting 
some  confession  or  explanation.  To  doubt  their 
authenticity  would  be  but  to  confess  total  ignorance 
or  anti-national  predilections.  It  was  necessary  too 
for  the  allaying  of  the  Imperial  vexation,  to  have 
to  detail  steps  that  had  been  taken,  ^nd  successes 
that  had  been  obtained.  We  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  gratify  idle  curiosity,  by  relating  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  transferred  from 
the  archives  of  Russia  to  a  printing*press  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  we  may  spare  some  useless  speculatioa 
and  correspondence,  by  stating  that  the  documents. 
akeckdy  published  have  been  derived  not  from  (me 
but  from  four  sources. 
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DESPATCH  FROM  M.  DE  TATISTCHEFF. 


JDated  Vienna^  the  29th  June,  1827. 


Rumours  which  have  been  spread  at  Warsaw, 
and  which  must  have  reached  St.  Petersburgh, 
seem  to  attribute  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  the 
project  of  exciting  a  national  spirit  in  Gallicia. 

We  have  too  much  interest  in  watching  the 
inarch  of  our  crafty  neighbour  for  me  to  neglect 
attending  to  a  point  so  near  to  us.  After  verifying 
the  facts  and  examining  them  as  they  regard  the 
interests  of  Austria,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  submit 


Copie  (fune  dipiche  reservie  de  M.  de  Tatistchefp,  en  ddte  de 

Vienncy  le  29M  June,  1827. 

Les  bruits  qui  se  sont  r^pandus  k  Varsovie  et  qui  doivent  ^tre  par- 
venus k  St.  Petersbourg,  semblent  prater  k  la  Cour  de  Vienne  le 
projet  d*exciter  en  Gallicie  un  esprit  de  nationalite. 

Nous  sommes  trop  interesses  k  surveiller  la  marche  de  notre 
astutieuse  voisine  pour  que  j^aie  neglige  de  porter  mon  attention  sur 
un  point  aussi  rapproche  de  nous.  Ayant  veriiie  les  faits  et  les  ayant 
e:&amine  sous  le  rapports  des  inter^ts  de  TAutriche,  je  crois  devoir 
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my  Opinion  upon  them  to  the  judgment  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty. 

When  it  was  determined  that  Western  Gallicia 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  should 
fall  to  the  share  of  Russia,  the  Cabinet  of  Viennn 
would  have  preferred  that  these  provinces  bad 
been  simply  incorporated  with  the  Empire.*: — ' 
But  not  being  able  to  dissuade  the  Emperor 
Alexander  from  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Polandi 
Austria  dreaded  the  impression  which  that  event 
would  produce  upon  the  Poles  still  remaining 
under  her  own  dominion.  From  that  time  the 
Emperor  Francis  strove  to  render  himself  popular 

■ . . ; , 

soumettre  Topinion  queje  m*en  suis  fonneeau  jugement  de  Sa  Mft- 
est  6  Imp^riale. 

L<»6qu'il  a  et^  decide  que  la  Gallicie  occidentale  et  la  majeure 
partie  du  Duche  de  Varsovie  devait  tomber  en  partage  k  la  Russie^ 
\e  Cabinet  de  Vienne  aurait  pr^fer6,  que  ces  provinces  fussent  siin« 
plement  incorporees  k  TEmpire.  Mais  n*etant  point  parvenu  a  de- 
toumer  TEmpereur  Alexandre  de  la  restauration  du  Royaume  de 
Pologne,  I'Autriche  a  redoute  I'impression,  qui  produirait  cet 
^v^nement  sur  les  Polonais,  qui  restaient  sous  sa  domination.  D^s 
lors  I'Empereur  Franqois  prit  k  tache  de  se  populariser  en  Gallicie. 
Dans  cette  fin ;  le  voyage  que  Sa  Majeste  y  fit  en  1817,  fut  signale 


*  Austria's  original  project  was  the  abandonment  of  her  own  share 
of  Poland  ;  that  a  substantial  Poland  might  be  reformed,  so  that  a 
really  effective  Polish  barrier  might  be  placed  between  Muscovy  and 


j  her. 
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in  Gallicia.  Foi*  that  purpose,  the  jburney  which  his 
Majesty  made  them  in  1817  was  marked  by  many 
rewards  and  favours  showered  upon  the  chief  per- 
sons of  the  country,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
not  neglected  to  cajole  the  nobility. 

The  appointment  of  Prince  Lobkovitz,  is  perhaps 
owing  to  chance,  which  caused  a  vacancy  in  the 
place  of  Governor  at  Leopol,  at  the  moment  that 
the  Emperor  wished  to  advance  him  in  his  career. 
Nevertheless  they  have  not  neglected  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  him,  but  have  sought  to  make 
them  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the  charge  confided 
lo  him.  Being  a  Bohemian,  he  is  sheltered  from 
the  repugnance  felt  in  Gallida  for  the  Germans* 
He  has  easily  acquired  the  Polish  language,  and  in 

par  nombre  4e graces  et  de  faveurs  r^pandues Buries  personnes  notables 
du  pays,  et  depuis  cette  epoque  on  n'a  point  neglige  de  cajoler  la 
Noblesse. 

La  nomination  du  Prince  Lobkovitz  est  pent  ^tre  due  au  hazard, 
qui  a  rendu  k  Leopol  la  place  de  Gouverneur  vacante  au  moment  oh 
TEmpereur  voulait  Tavancer  dans  sa  carri^re ;  neanmoins  on  h'aura  pas 
neglige  de  faire  usage  des  qualites  qui  lui  sont  propres  pour  les  faire 
foumer  ^  Tavantage  du  service  qui  lui  est  confie ;  etant  de  la  Boh^me, 
il  est  Ji  Tabri  de  la  repugnance  que  Ton  6prouve  en  Gallicie  pour  les 
AUemands.    11  lui  a  6t6  facile  d'apprendre  la  langue  Polonaise,  eten 


*  We  beg  to  refer  back  to  the  article  on  the  '*  Sclavonian  popula- 
tions not  subject  to  Russia,*'  in  our  9th  Number. 
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general  he  gives '  satisiaction  to  those  he  governs. 
This  young  man  flattered  with  his  success,  and 
hoping  to  render  himself  still  more  agreeable, 
speaks  often  of  his  extraction,  (the  Lohkovitz  are 
descendants  of  Popul,)  and  has  seized  it  as  a  pre* 
text  for  appearing  at  some  fetes  in  the  Polish  dress. 
Nevertheless,  the  means  employed  to  captivate 
the  Gallicians,  the  elevation  of  Gallicia  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom,  the  restoration  of  the  court  offices, 
ought  only  to  be  considered  as  measures  of  defence 
Itnd  conservation.  I  find  no  concordance  between 
the  project  which  Austria  is  suspected  of,  and  her 
manner  of  governing  Gallicia.  Justice  is  not  admi*« 
mstered  there  in  the  Polish  language  but  in  the 


general  il  plait  k  ses  administres.  Flatte  de  ses  succ^s  «t 
croyant  se  rendre  plas  agr^able  encore,  ce  jeune  homme  parle  souvent 
de  son  extraction  (Les  Lobkovitz  descendent  de  Popul,)  et  en  a 
pris  pretexte  pour  paraitre  k  quelques  fetes  en  habit  Polonais.  Ce*' 
pendant  les  moyens  qu*on  a  employes  pour  captiver  les  esprits  des 
Galliciens,  Televation  de  la  Galilee  au  rang  de  Royaume,  le  r^tablis- 
sement  des  charges  de  cour,  etc.  etc.  ne  doivent  ^tre  consideres, 
que  comme  des  mesures  defensives  et  de  conservation.  Je  ne  trouve 
aucune  concordance  entre  le  projet,  dout  TAutriche  est  soup^onnee 
etsa  mani^re  d'administrer  la  Gallicie.  La  justice  ne  s*y  rend  point 
en  langue  Polonaise,  mais  en  Latin.  Les  actes  de  Tadministration 
sont  publics  en  Allemand,  et  la  Gallicie  ressent  plus  que  les  autres. 
parties  de   la  Monarchic  Autrichienne  le   poids  des  impots.     La 
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Latin.  The  acts  of  the  administration  ate  pub- 
lished in  Germany  andGrallicia  feels,  more  than  other 
parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion. Can  the  cut  of  the  Governor's  coat  com- 
pensate for  these  real  motives  of  complaint?  The 
inhabitants  of  Gallicia  compare  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  which  are  paid  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  in  our  neighbouring  provinces,  and  that  com- 
parison is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  charges  which 
press  upon  them.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
nopole  and  of  Zalesgieck  bless  the  years  which  they 
spent  under  the  sceptre  of  Riisda^  and  regret  this  period 
of  their  prosperity.  The  Court  of  Vienna  is  aware  of 
this,  and  I  am  persuaded  she  would  have  preferred 
the  real  advantage  of  germanizing  her  kingdom  of 
Gallicia  ^id  of  Lodomerie  to  every  other  combina- 
tion.    It  is  only  after  having  recognised  the  impos- 


coupe  de  Thabit  du  Gouverneur  seroit-elle  suffisante  pour  compenser 
ces  motifs  reels  de  doleance?  Les  habitans  de  la  Gallicie  comparent 
la  quotite  des  redevances  que  Ton  pave  dans  le  Royaume  de  Pologne 
et  dans  nos  provinces,  qui  les  avoisinent,  et  cette  comparaison  n*est 
point  a  Tavantage  des  charges,  qui  p^sent  sur  eux.  Aussi  les  ha* 
bitans  de  Tarnopole  et  de  Zalesgieck  benissent  les  annees^  qu'ils  ont 
vecu  sous  le  sceptre  de  la  Russie,  et  regrettent'ce  temps  de  leur  pros- 
perite.  La  Cour  de  Vienne  nel'ignore  point,  et  je  suis  convaincu 
qu'elle  aurait  prefere  a  toute  autre  combinaison,  Tavantage  reel  de 
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eibility  of  producing  its  absolute  amalgamation 
^ith  the  German  country  that  she  has  resigned 
herself  to  the  course  which  I  have  just  described; 
The  uneasiness  which  the  power  of  Russia  gives 
to  Austria,  will  no  doubt  make  her  see  with  secret 
satisfaction  any  embarrassment  which  might  affect 
us,  but  her  position  will  always  prevent  her  from 
contributing  to  it  by  exciting  troubles  in  Poland, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gallicians,  who  are 
more  disposed  to  rally  themselves  to  their  former 
compatriots,  than  able  to  detach  this  kingdom  from 
the  Russian  empire. 

i  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  the  discon- 
tent produced  here  by  the  Prince  Lobkovitz  hav* 
ing  pushed  to  such  a  length  his  demonstrations. 
Quite  recently,  when  the   first  stone  was  laid  of 

germaniser  son  Royaume  de  Gallicie  et  de  Lodom^rie.  Ce  n'est 
quapr^s  avoir  reconnu  rimpossibilite  de  produire  son  amalgame 
absolu  avec  les  pays  Allemands^  qu*elle  s'est  r6signee  k  la  conduite  que 
je  viens  de  detailler.  Les  inquietudes  que  donne  k  I'Autriche  la 
Puissance  de  la  Russie,  lui  feront  sans  doute  voir  avec  une  secrete 
satisfaction  tout  embarras,  qui  pourrait  nous  survenir,  mais  sa  posi- 
tion lui  interdira  toujours  d'y  contribuer,  en  excitant  des  troubles  en 
Pologne  par  Fentremise  des  GalUciens  pins  port(;s  k  se  rallier  k  leurs 
anciens  compatriotes,  que  capables  d'arracber  ce  Royaume  a  TEmpire 
de  Russie. 

Ce  qui  me  confirme  dans  cette  idee,  c*est  que  Ton  est  fort  mecon- 
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the  building  for  the  library  bequeathed  to  the 
town  of.  Leopol,  by  Count  Aasolinsky ;  the  Governor 
and  Prince  Henry  were  present,  and  in  the  Polish 
costume ;  no  sooner  did  the  report  reach  Vienna, 
than  these  exhibitions  were  disapproved  and  defini- 
tively forbidden.  The  Minister  of  Police  was 
ordered  to  express  to  Prince  Lobkovitz  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Emperor,  and  to  enjoin  him  to  make 
the  Prince  Lubomirsky  leave  off  the  Polish  cos- 
tume.  Count  Sedelmitzky,  in  the  execution  of 
this  commission  has  employed  such  peremptory 
terms  that  these  masquerades  cannot  be  renewed. 
The  reprimand  which  has  just  been  addressed  to 
the  Governor  of  Leopol  must  soon  be  known  by  the 


tent  ici,  que  le  Prince  Lobkovitz  ait  pousse  aussi  loin  ses  demonstra- 
tions. Tout  recemment  ^  Foccasion  de  la  premiere  pierre  posee  au 
b&timent  de  la  Biblioth^que  leguee  k  la  Ville  de  L6opol  par  le  Comte 
Assolinsky,  le  Gouverneur  et  le  Prince  Henry  Lubomirsky  y  ont 
paru  en  costume  Polonais ;  d^s  que  la  nouvelle  en  est  parvenue  ici,  on 
a  non  seulement  d^saprouve  ces  travestissemens,  mais  on  lee  a  d6- 
finitivement  defendus.  Le  Ministre  de  la  Police  a  ete  charge  d*ex- 
primer  au  Prince  Lobkovitz  le  mecontentement  de  TEmpereur  et  de 
lui  eiijoindre  de  faire  aussi  quitter  le  costume  Polonais  au  Prince 
Lubomirsky.  Le  Comte  Sedelmitzky  s*est  acquitt^  de  cette  commis- 
sion dans  des  termes  tellement  p^remptoires,  que  ces  mascarades  ne 
pourront  plus  se  renouveller.  La  mercuriale,  que  Ton  vient  d'adresser 
au  Gouverneur  de  Leopol,  ne  pourra  pas  manquer  d^^tre  bientdt 
connue  du  public,  et  detruira  d*autant  mieux  les  illusions,  qu*on 
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public,  and  will  be  so  much  the  more  efficacious  in 
destroying  the  illusions  which  had  been  called  up. 
However  great  the  skill  which  we  may  admit  in 
the  Austrian  Cabinet  in  the  science  of  machina- 
tionSy  I  cannot  admit  tbat  her  intrigues  can  be 
dangerous  to  us  in  Poland.  Moreover,  this  Cabinet 
calculates  too  nicely  to  rush  into  a  field  where 
nothing  can  be  reaped  save  perils  for  Austria. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  carefully  watch  its  conduct 
to  the  Poles,  and  shall  not  fail  to  inform  your  Ex- 
cellency of  the  indications  which  may  serve  to  en- 
lighten us  as  to  its  intentions. 


avoit  pToyoqu6es.  Quelque  soil  le  degre  d'habHit^  que  Ton  peut 
supposer  au  Cabinet  de  Vienne  dans  la  science  des  machinations,  je 
ne  saurais  admettre,  que  ses  intrigues  puissent  amener  quelques 
dangers  pour  nous  en  Pologne.  Ce  Cabinet  calcule  d'ailleurs  trop 
exactementy  pour  se  lanoer  dans  un  champ,  oil  il  ne  peut  r^oolter  que 
des  perils  pour  FAutriche.  Neanmoins  j'aunds  soin  d'observer  sa 
Gonduite  envers  les  Polonais,  et  ne  manquerais  point  dlnformer  Votre 
Excellence  des  indices  qui  pooiront  servir  ik  nous  ^clairer  sur  ses 
intentions. 
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Decorations  conferees  en  1817,  bn  Gallicpe. 


Comfnandeur 
de  Vordre 


Tms(m  d*or — Comte  Lanskarousky. 

Comte    Mier, 

Comte  Casimir  Krevasky, 


de  St.  EHenne.  ^  M.deMichalowsky,  President  de  la  Courd'Appel. 


Commandeur 

de  Vordre 

de  Leopold. 


Petits  Croix 
de  Leopold. 


Comte  Skarbeck, 

Comte  Muiszecky 

M.d'Achsner,  President  du  Tribunal  des  Nobles. 

Les  Gentilhommes  Strzbosz, 

____  Czervinsky, 

Garlowsky, 

Le  Chanoine  Potock. 

Les  Conseillers  r  Schaschick, 

de     "        J  Sacher, 
Gouvemement    ^  Bregani. 
Le  Capitcdne  de  Cercle — Sierakowsky. 


Eetablissement  des  Charges  de  Cour. 

Grand  Marechal — Comte  Lanskarousky. 
Grand  Chambellan — 'Comte  Stadnicky. 
Chrand  Maitre  de  Cuisine — Comte  Zaiusky. 
Grand  Veneur — Comte  Krasisky. 
Grand  Ecuyer — Prince  Louis  Jablonvosky. 
Grand  Maitre  Fauconier — Comte  Skarbeck. 
Grand  Echauson — Comte  Choloniewsky. 
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DESPATCH  FROM  M.  DE  TATISTCHEFF, 

Dated  Vienna,  6th  February ^  1 829. 


Having  communicated  to  General  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  the  formal  denial  with  which  Prince  Metter- 
nich  met  the  questions  which  I  had  been  directed 
to  put  to  him  regarding  the  project  of  an  inter- 
vention between  Turkey  and  ourselves,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  our  Ambassador  at  Paris,  by  a  French 
courier,  details  so  circumstantial  and  so  positive  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  this  project  was  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Government,  that  I  could  have 
demonstrated  its  existence   to   Prince  Metternich 


Copie  d^une  dcpeche  reservie  de  M.  DE  Tatistchbff,  en  ddte 

de  Vienne,  le  5  Febriery  1829. 

Ayant  fait  connaitre  au  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  la  d^negation 
formeUe  que  le  Prince  de  Metternich  a  opposee  k  Tinterpellation  que 
j'avois  et6  cbarg6  de  lui  addresser  relativement  au  projet  d'une  inter- 
vention entre  la  Turquie  et  nous,  jai  re9u  de  notre  Ambassadeur  a 
Paris,  par  un  Courrier  Franqais  des  notions  si  d6taill6es  et  si  posi- 
tives sur  la  mani^re  dont  ce  projet  a  ete  communique  au  Gouveme- 
ment  Fran^ais,  que  j'auraits  pu  en  d^montrer  Fexistence  au  Prince  de 
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himself,  if,  in  conformity  with  the  reserved  de- 
spatch of  your  Excellency  of  the  14th  January  last, 
I  had  not  thought  it  more  adviseable  to  avoid 
prolonging  our  discussions  as  to  a  fact  which 
belongs  henceforth  to  the  domain  of  history. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  read  to  the 
Chancellor  the  answer  which  Count  d'Alopeux 
had  made  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  which  he  had 
sent  me  by  th6  post. 

He  there  remarks,  that  the  verbal  overtures  made 
by  Count  TrauttmansdorfF,  and  ill  interpreted,  as 
it  would  seem,  at  Berlin,  had,  according  to  very 
exact  information,  been  renewed  at  Paris  and  iat 
London. 

The  Chancellor,  on  his  part,  communicated  to 
me  a  letter  which  he  had  received  on  this  subject 


Mettemich  hri-m^me,  si,  conform^ment  k  la  d^p^che  r6serv6e  de 
y«  Ex.  du  14  Janvier  dernier,  Je  n'avois  cru  plus  opportun  de  ne 
pas  prolonger  nos  discussions  sur  un  fait  qui  appartient  d6sormais  au 
domaine  de  Thistoire.  Cependant  j*ai  6te  bien  *aise  de  pouvoir  lire 
au  Chaiicelier  la  reponse  que  le  Comte  d'Alopeux  m*a  lait  k  ce 
sujet  et  qu'il  ixi*avait  envoj^e  par  la  poste. 

II  J  remaiique  que  les  ouvertures  verbales  faites  par  le  Comte  de 
Trauttmaiudotrff,  et  mal  inteipr^es  k  ce  qu  ii  paroitmit,  k  Beiiin, 
avaioit,  d*api^  des  notions  tt^.3  pr4ct8es,  it^  renoufell^es  k  Paris 
et  k  Londres*  £n  retour  le  Chanoelicr  in*a  cominutuq€i^  une  lettre 
qa'il  a  re^e  k  ce  sQJet  du  Comte  Bemstorff  paar  suite  de  Tinterpella- 
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from  Count  BernstorfF,  in  consequence  of  the  ques- 
tions  which  he  had  addressed  to  him,  with  the  view 
of  justifying  himself  towards  us  by  means  of  his 
answer.  The  Prussian  Minister  says  in  it,  that,, 
not  wishing  to  recal  the  past,  he  would  not  speak 
of  the  overtures  made  at  Berlin  in  the  month  of 
September,  more  especially  as  they  had  not  been 
exclusively  addressed  to  Prussia ;  that  he  certifies 
that  since  that  period,  no  step  such  as  that  of 
which  we  complained  had  been  taken  at  Berlin ; 
but  that  information  had  been  received  there  of 
those  which  had  been  more  lately  made  at  London 
and  Paris,  and  that,  consequently,  they  were  not 
surprised  at  the  dissatisfaction  which  they  had 
occasioned  to  our  Cabinet, 

The  Chancellor  appeared  to  me  sufficiently  dis- 


tion  qu'il  lui  avoit  addressee  <laas  \e  but  de  se  justifier  envers  nous: 
au  moyen  de  sa  reponse ;  le  ministre  Prussien  y  dit ;  que  ne  Toulant 
pas  revenir  sur  le  passe  11  ne  parlerait  pas  des  ouvertures  &ites  au 
mois  de  Septembre  a  Berlin,  d  autant  plus  qu'elles  n'araient  pas  ete 
exclusivement  addressees  k  la  Prusse,  .qu*il  certi'fiEut  que  depuis 
cette  6poque,  aucune  demarche  du  genre  de  celle  doot  nous  nous 
plai^ions,  n*avait  en  lieu  k  fierlin^  vaals  qu  on  y  avait  ete  instiruity 
de  'celles  qui  avaient  ete  fsdtes  plus  tard  k  Londres  et  Paris  et  qu^en 
consequence  on  n'y  etait  pas  surpris  du  depiaisir  qu'elles  avoient 
cause  k  notre  Cabinet. 

Le  Chancelier  me  parut  assez  decontenanc6  de  la  teneur  de  ces 
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concerted  with  the  tenor  of  these  explanations, 
and  humbled  at  the  part  he  had  played  in  this 
abortive  intrigue,'  although  he  continues  to  an- 
nounce his  intention  of  completely  justifying  him- 
self towards  us. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chances  which 
might  present  themselves  to  him  of  drawing  near 
to  us  and  of  responding  thereby  to  the  magnani- 
mous intentions  of  our  august  Master,  I  have  not 
confided  to  my  colleagues  the  result  of  our  expla- 
nation ;  and  I  did  not  contradict  Lord  Cowley 
when  he  lately  informed  me  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  written  to  him  a  despatch,  to  tell  him  of  the 
intentions    that  were    erroneously    attributed    to 

Austria. 

Prince  Metternich,   after  having  conimunicated 

^claircissements  et  humili^  du  r61e  qu*il  avoit  joue  dans  cette  intrigue 
manqu^e,  quoiqu'il  annonce  toujours  Tintention  de  rendre  complete 
sa  justification  envers  nous. 

Cependant  pour  ne  pas  diminuer  les  chances  qui  pourraient  s'oi&ir 
k  lui  de  se  rapprocher  de  nous  et  de  repondre  par  \k  aux  magna- 
nimes  intentions  de  notre  Auguste  Maitre,  je  n'ai  pas  fait  confidence 
a  mes  collogues  du  resultat  de  nos  explications  et  je  n*ai  pas  con- 
tredit  Lord  Cowley  lorsque  ces  jours-ci  il  m'a  annonc6  que  Lord 
Aberdeen  lui-avait  ecrit  une  d6p6che  pour  lui  parler  des  intentions 
qu*on  avoit  pr^t^es  k  TAutriche,  comme  denuees  de  tout  fonde- 
ment. 


H 
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to  me  the  report  of  the  Internuncio,  brought  by 
the  French  courier,  who  arrived  to-day,  and  which 
merely  contains  a  confirmation  of  the  despatches  of 
M.  de  Zaylens,  wished  to  insinuate  to  me  that  the 
answer  of  the  Porte  did  not  abrogate  all  possibility 
of  an  understanding  between  it  and  the  two  powers ; 
I  answered  him,  that  in  my  opinion  it  was  no  longer 
at  London,  under  present  circumstances,  that  the 
affairs  of  Greece  ought  to  be  agitated.  Yes,  he  said, 
a  perfect-  agreement  between  the  Powers  is  the 
point  we  should  especially  endeavour  to  arrive  at, 
provided  there  is  no  attempt  to  extend  the  limits 
of  Greece  beyond  measure  ; — for  the  Porte  would 
never  consent  to  it,  and  what  I  say  on  this  point  is 
not  dictated  by  our  particular  interest — for  it  is  in- 


Le  Prince  de  Mettemich,  apr^s  m*avoir  communique  le  rapport  de 
rintemonce  apporte  par  le  Coiirrier  Francais  arriv6  aujourd-hui,  et 
qui  ne  contient  que  la  confirmation  des  dep^ches  deM.de  Zaylens^ 
a  voulu  m'insinuer  que  la  reponse  de  la  Porte  n'eloignait  pas 
toute  possibility  d'entente  avec  elle  et  les  deux  Puissances ;  je  lui 
repondis  que  dans  mon  opinion  ce  n*etait  plus  k  Londres  oil  Ton 
devait,  dans  les  circonstances  actuelles,  s'occuper  des  a£Paires  de  la 
Gr^ce.  Oui,  me  dit-il,  c'est  k  un  parfait  accord  entre  les  Puissances 
qu'il  feut  s'eiForcer  d'arriver  avant  tout,  pourvu  qu'on  ne  veuille  pas 
I  etendre  les  limites  de  la  Gr^ce  outre  mesure,  car  la  Porte  n'y  consen- 

i  tirsdt  jamais,  et  ce  que  j*ai  dit  n'est  point  dict6  par  notre  interet 

i 
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different  to  us  whether  Greece  finish  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  beyond  Attica,  or  even  at  the  Gulfs  of 
Vola  and  of  Arta. 

Would  it  not  be  possible,  I  answered  him,  to  do 
without  the  consent  of  the  Porte,  by  a  simple  de- 
claration of  the  Powers  as  to  the  bases  they  would 
give  to  Greece,  and  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
assure  its  existence. 

The  Chancellor  replied,  that  such  a  mode  of 
acting  might  bring  on  a  general  war;  France, 
urged  by  the  revolutionary  party,  might  take  up 
arms  to  give  to  Greece  an  extent  of  territory 
which  England  would  not  agree  to ;  but,  he  added^ 
in  case  of  such  a  conflict,.  Austria  would  take  no 
part  in  the  strife,  she  will  remain  neutral  under  all 


particulier,  car  il  nous  est  indifferent  que  la  Gr^ce  finisse  a  I'lsthine 
de  Corinthe,  au  del^  de  TAttique,  ou  m^me  aux  Golfes  de  Volo  et 
d*Arta.  Ne  pourrait  on  pas,  lui  repondis-je,  se  passer  du  consen- 
tement  de  la  Porte  an  moyen  d'une  simple  declaration  des  Puis- 
sances sur  les  bases  qu  elles  donneraient  k  k  Gr^ce  et  qui  seroit 
suffisantes  potn*  en  assurer  Texistence* 

Le  Chancelier  repliqua  qu'un  tel  mode  de  proe6der  pourrait  allo- 
mer  mie  guerre  g^nirale ;  la  France  pouss^e  par  la  parti  revolo- 
tionnaire,  pourait  prendre  les  aimes  pour  donner  k  la  Gr^ce  une  ex« 
tension  deterritoire,  ^laquelle  TAngleterre  n'acquiescerait  pas;  nuiis, 
ajottta-t-il,  m^me  dans  le  cas  d'un  pareil  conflit^  TAutriche  ne  preur 
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circumstances.  I  repeat  to  you,  I  cannot  admit 
of  the  possibility  of  a  war  between  Russia  and 
ourselves.  The  Eastern  affair  appears  to  me  to  be 
of  secondary  interest  in  comparison  of  the  dangers 
with  which  we  are  threatened  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  and  which  will  occupy  all  our  attention, 
whilst  you  follow  up  your  quarrel  with  the 
Turks  in  a  second  campaign,  during  which  you 
may  be  assured  that  we  shall  remain  neuter  and 
tranquil  spectators  as  heretofore. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


drait  aucune,  part  k  la  lutte,  elle  resterait  neutre  dant  tout  6tat  dd 
cause.  Je  vous  le  r6p6te,  je  n'admets  pas  la  possibility  d'une  guerre 
entre  la  Russie  et  nous ;  I'affaire  Orientale  me  parait  d*un  int^r^t 
secondaire  en  comparaison  des  dangers  dont  nous  sommes  menaf^s 
dans  rOccident  de  TEurope,  et  qui  occuperont  toute  notre  attention 
pendant  que  vous  suivrez  votre  querelle  avee  les  Turcs  dans  une 
seconde  campagne,  durant  Uquelle  vous  pouvez  vous  assurer  que 
nous  resterons  neutres  et  tran^uilles  spectateurs  comme  par  le  pass4. 

J'ai  rhonneur  d'etre. 


AUSTRIAN  AND  RUSSIAN  MILITARY  MOVEMENTS. 


Vienna,  Jan.  19. 

"  Nine  more  divisions  of  the  train  have  been 
disbanded.  It  is  expected  that  the  Landwehr  bat- 
talions, still  with  the  army,  will  likewise  be  soon 
disbanded.  It  is  also  reported  that  a  great  number 
of  superior  staff  officers  and  generals,  will  shortly 
be  pensioned  off." — London  Press,  Feb.  2. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  Austria,  in  reply 
to  certain  questions  put  to  her  by  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries,  had  stated  her  resolution  of  remain- 
ing perfectly  neuter  in  case  of  a  maritime  war  be- 
tween England  and  Russia.  The  demand  on  the 
part  of  France  indicated  a  want  of  sagacity  and 
self-respect,  (not  to  say  ignorance  and  timidity,) 
but  it  also  proved  a  state  of  great  mental  anxiety. 
The  reply  of  Austria  is  worthy  of  its  author.  Aus- 
tria's position  ought  both  to  have  been  appreciated 
and  respected  by  France;  and  such  a  demand 
might  have  forced  a  less  able  statesman  to  avow  a 
subserviency  to  Russia,  which  would  have  still  fur- 
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ther  encouraged  the  latter,  still  further  distracted 
Austria,  and  perplexed  France  herself: — Austria, 
therefore,  evades  a  direct  answer,  evades  the  hypo- 
thesis of  continental  collision,  where  even  invoking 
with  all  her  soul  the  objects  of  the  war,  she  must 
of  necessity  be  enveloped  in  the  dangers  of  Russia, 
and  must  necessarily  oppose  France, — and  points 
to  the  only  solution  possible  of  this  great  problem, 
and  that  is  the  same  foreseen  and  pointed  out  to 
his  Government  in  1829,  by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
namely, — the  appearance  of  the  English  flag  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

Austria  had,  in  1828,  raised  her  army  to  the 
cypher  of  400,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
Russia,  internal  and  external  circumstances  have 
frustrated  her  plans,  and  rendered  vain  her  efforts. 
Russia  has  triumphed  in  the  East — has  subdued 
Poland — and  rendered  Prussia  an  overmatch  by  it- 
self for  Austria.  Her  armaments  then,  without 
political  results,  have  proved  a  source  of  great  in- 
ternal and  financial  embarrassment.  Austria  now 
resigns  herself,  and  disbands  her  forces. 

Compare  the  foregoing  notice  from  Vienna,  with 
the  following  movements  of  troops,  communicated 
from  Berlin. 
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' '  Two  Russian  brigades,  cantoned  between  Plocz 
and  Lublin,  are  marching  to  rdinforce  a  corps  of 
observation,  which  is  forming  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bug.  These  are  to  be  replaced  by  two  divisions  of 
the  corps  of  occupation  in  Lithuania,  between  Vi- 
tepsk  and  Wilna,  which  are  marching  southward. " 

Private  Correspondence,  Jan.  5. 

Some  facts  collected  from  the  daily  press  may 
usefully  be  collated  with  these. 

The  recent  events  at  Cracow,  and  its  petition 
for  annexation  to  the  Russian  empire. 

The  recent  tumults  in  Moldavia,  with  the  edify- 
ing comments  of  the  Journal  de  Frankfort. 

The  probable  regency  of  Sweden  by  Prince 
Oscar,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Olga  to  King 
Otho,  which  England  and  France  have  declared, 
and  continue  to  declare,  they  will  not  suffer. 


SCLAVONIC  RELATIONSHIP  OF  RUSSIA  AND 

POLAND. 


In  our  9th  Number  we  were  led  into  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Sclavonic  Populations,  for  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  exposing  fallacious  assertions  of 
German  editors  regarding  the  relative  position  of 
Russia  and  Germany.  Since  then,  an  article  has 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
justifying,  on  historic  grounds,  the  speech  of  the 
Emperor  at  Warsaw.  The  systematised  agency  of 
Russia  on  the  mind  of  Germany,  through  the  press, 
has  led  already  to  the  most  deplorable  eflfects — 
effects  which  are  to  be  counteracted  only  by  the 
means  by  which  they  are  brought  about ;  and  this 
is  the  more  imperative,  since  the  Augsburgh  Ga- 
zette— so  lately  the  antagonist  of  the  Journal  de 
Frankfort,  and  the  sole  opponent  of  Russian  views 
and  falsehoods,  now,  like  Austria,  disarms,  or 
exerts  its  powers  in  support  of  that  cause  which  it 

ft 

so  lately  denounced  ;  we  extract  the  following : — 

'*  With  respect  to  the  Speech,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  question^ 
*  To  whom  was  it  addressed?*     To  the  descendants  of  the  same 
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Poles,  who,  guided  by  ancient  hatred  to  Russia,  took  advantage  of 
the  time  of  their  supreme  power  (at  the  beginning  of  the  17th.  cen- 
tury) to  cover  Russia  with  blood  and  smoking  ruins ;  to  the  same 
Poles  who  executed  the  Warsaw  vespers,  that  is  to  say,  who  trea- 
cherously murdered  the  garrison  under  Igelstrom  in  their  sleep  ;  to  the 
same  Poles  who,  in  1812,  entered  Russia  with  the  Grand  Army,  and 
committed  the  well-known  excesses  in  the  temples  of  Moscow ;  to 
the  same  Poles  who  projected  treacherously  to  seize  the  august  per- 
son of  the  Monarch  and  his  family  during  a  review  at  the  time  of 
the  coronation,  a  monarch  who  publicly  showed  himself  among 
them  with  confidence  and  affection ;  to  the  same  Poles  who  began 
their  rebeUion  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  murdering  the  brother  and 
representative  of  their  Sovereiorn,  and  when  this  purpose  was  defieated 
by  the  flight  of  the  Grand  Duke,  massacred  at  least  the  unarmed 
Russian  Generals  about  his  person.  When  the  morality  of  a  nation 
rests  on  such  foundations,  we  must  be  prepared  against  new 
treachery.  In  such  a  case  an  Alexander  citadel  is  indispensable. 
The  English  journalists  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  historic  facts 
here  referred  to  ;  yet  they  attacked  in  the  most  violent  manner  the 
Warsaw  Speech,  which  merely  contains  a  necessary  warning.  It  is 
easy  to  account  for  this  conduct  by  the  aid  of  history.  The  bom« 
bardment  of  Copenhagen,  a  feat  which  was  performed  not  a  very 
long  time  ago,  is  also  a  kind  of  Warsaw  vespers.  It  may  be  called 
the  English  vespers.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  a  sympathy, 
founded  on  mutual  admiration,  should  prevail  between  the  per- 
formers of  such  vespers,  and  that  the  erection  of  an  Alexander  cita- 
del, and  the  declaration  that  it  will  prevent  the  future  execution 
of  vespers,  must  appear  very  unjust  to  their  eyes." — Allgemeine 
Zeitung, 

Such  assertions,  and  such  views,  can  have  no 
other  effect  in  England  save  increased  abhorrence 
at  the  unprincipled  Cabinet  whence  it  proceeds. 
But  this  is  not  intended  for  England ;   it  is  ad- 
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dressed  to  Geiinany  ;  and  if  it  were  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  desired  eflfect,  it  never  would  have 
been  published.  In  England,  we  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  falsehoods  in  Germany. 
They  will  pass  with  many  for  authority.  With  a 
view  to  these  two  points,  we  publish  a  denial^ 
drawn  from  that  history  to  which  the  venal  scribe 
appeals,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  rise  of  Russia  with  the  decline  of  Poland  ;  a 
subject  which,  for  practical  ends,  has  recently  been 
obscured  to  a  wonderful  degree,  by  sympathies  and 
animosities,  by  reference  to  former  diplomatic  con- 
ventions, and  to  extraneous  events,  motives  and  ob- 
jects which  have  burdened  the  memory,  fetigued 
the  eye,  perplexed  the  judgment,  and  perverted 
the  facts  themselves.  We  will  commence  with  an- 
alyzing the  assertions  of  the  Gazette. 

**  The  descendants  of  those  Poles^  who  had  in  the 
I7th  century  covered  Russia  with  blood  and  smoMng 
ruins.^^ 

It  is  true,  that  at  that  period,  the  Poles  did,  for 
several  years,  garrison  Moscow;  it  is  also  true  that 
Russia  was  covered  with  blood  and  devastation.  In 
those  days  it  was  distracted  by  domestic  war — a  war 
f)f  succession  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  ferocious 
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character,  in  which  five  pseudo-Demeti'iuses  suc- 
cessively appeared  as  actors  in  the  bloody  scene, 
beside  other  factious  boyars,  one  of  whom, 
Szuyski,  had,  by  the  murder  of  a  real  or  pseudo- 
pretender,  succeeded  in  grasping  the  diadem  of 
Czar.  In  this  emergency,  when  no  termination  of 
the  calamitous  troubles  could  be  foreseen  or  ex*- 
pected,  the  Poles  ivere  called  in  hy  the  Russians. 
The  armed  Polish  bands  were  at  first  not  a  national 
force,  but  that  of  a  few  influential  Polish  magnates  ; 
and  the  Poles,  as  a  nation,  did  not  take  part  in  the 
struggle  till  provoked  by  the  massacre  of  their 
countrymen  at  Moscow,  and  iiU  war  was  actually  de^ 
clared  ojgamU  them^  by  the  usurper,  who  was  him- 
self surrendered  by  the  Muscovites,  to  adorn,  with 
his  two  brothers,  the  ovation  of  a  Polish  general  at 
Warsaw.  The  Russians  had  called  Vladislas,  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  Polish  crown,  to  occupy  the 
vacant  throne.  The  crown  of  Muscovy  was  no 
conquest,  but  a  voluntary  ofiering.  So  the 
crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  at  differ- 
ent   tim/es   offered    to,    and   accepted    by    royal 

« 

Princes  of  Poland.  Of  all  countries  in  Europe, 
Pdand  has  been  the  least  conquering  country : 
the   nature  of  her   constitution   discountenanced 
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views  of  aggrandisement,  and  rendered  impossible 
wars  of  aggression.  Occupying  a  central  and  a 
lofty  position  among  the  Sclavonian  nations,  her 
Kings  were  called  upon  to  act  the  part  of  umpires 
and  mediators  in  the  differences  and  wars  of  the 
various  Sclavonian  states  and  princes ;  while  her 
influence  on  Europe  was  exercised  in  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  liberal  principle  of  government  peculiar 
to  ancient  Sclavonia ;  as  against  foreign  violence 
she  stood  foith  the  saviour  of  Christendom  against 
the  onset  of  the  Tartars  and  the  valour  of  the 
Turks.  Well  might  the  Muscovites,  then,  have 
envied  her  glory,  when  they  sought  her  protection. 
The  Dukes  of  Prussia  too,  the  Hospodars  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Moldavia,  were  her  vassals.  Alone  dhe 
checked  the  progress  of  the  all-conquering  Otto- 
man, and  had  the  glory  of  saving  and  respecting 
the  Imperial  crown  and  dominions.  Yet  these 
were  the  generous  acts  of  Sclavonians — ^the  acts  of 
the  same  race  whose  name  is  now  become  a  byword 
of  perfidy,  rapacity,  ciy^ing  and  abjection  ! 

Muscovy  at  that  time  was  a  devastated  wild,  not 
worth  having,  and  still  less  conquering.  Even  pre- 
vious to  that  disastrous  period,  its  very  crown  was  a 

wreath  of  thorns,  and  its  sceptre  a  symbol  of  unen- 
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viable  distinction.  Czar  Theodore  threw  that 
sceptre  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Lift  it  up 
who  may,  and  let  him  be  Czar/' 

Two  centuries  from  that  period  we  find — astound- 
ing change  !  ''  The  Rtissians  imder  Igelstroni  at 
Warsaw y'^  and  the  Poles  charged  with  the  enact- 
ment of  *^  Sicilian  vespers."  But  we  ask,  what 
had  the  Muscovite  General  Igelstrom  to  do  in  the 
Polish  capital  ?  What  the  Russian  garrison  ?  What 
justification  would  the  German  apologist  find  for  a 
similar  Russian  visitation  at  Vienna,  or  at  Berlin  ? 
Was  not  Poland  an  independent  state  ?  Had  she 
not  a  Sovereign  of  her  own  ?  Had  she  not  her  own 
commanders,  and  her  own  army  ?  Is  the  effect  to 
be  taken  for  the  cause,  and  the  retribution  punished 
instead  of  the  crime  ?  The  shade  of  Poland  may 
cry  in  vain,  not  for  vengeance,  but  for  pity  ;  but 
the  ashes  of  Igelstrom  are  enshrined  in  a  Citadel 
for  a  cenotaph ;  his  manes  are  propitiated  by 
words  of  terror  in  the  mouth  of  an  Autocrat,  fore- 
dooming Warsaw  as  a  holocaust  for  a  mercenary's 
blood  in  a  foreign  despot's  cause. 

But  Russia  appeals  to  history  !  The  events  of 
1772,  1792,  and  1795  occupy  no  space  in  her 
memory.     And    who    is    this    newly    canonized 
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martyr?  Igelstrom  and  his  companions  fell  by 
the  patriot  swords  of  the  followers  of  Kosciusko, 
the  defender  of  an  oppressed  country,  and  an 
injured  monarch;  the  prototype  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud;  the  records  of  that  disastrous  period  speak 
of  other  events ;  of  20,000  inhabitants  of  Praga, 
women  and  children,  butchered  by  Suwaroflf:  of 
atrocities  of  all  kinds,  surpassed  only  by  those 
committed  at  present,  Rhuliere,  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  French  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburgh,  says, 
(vol,  iii,  p.  121.) 

*^  All  the  usages  adopted  for  alleviating  th« 
scourge  of  war  were  violated  by  the  Russians,  with 
respect  to  the  Poles,  who  were  taken  prisoners ; 
capitulations  were  so  many  nets  ;  promises  no 
sooner  made  than  they  were  broken.  A  Russian 
Colonel  Drewitz,  in  cold  blood,  massacred  the  noble- 
men who  surrendered  themselves  to  him  as  prison- 
ers of  war ;  he  made  them  expire  in  the  torments 
which  are  only  inflicted  on  the  serfs  in  Russia ;  he 
used  to  tie  them  to  a  tree  in  order  to  make  them 

serve  as  marks  for  his  soldiers,  or  chain  themjn 
order  to  have  their  heads  taken  off  by  lancers,  as 

the  sabre  exercise  in  the  carrcmsel.     The  atrocities 

were  carriec^still  further.  This  barbarian  let  whole 

VOL.   II. — NO.    11.  H 
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detachments  of  Polish  troops,  whose  two  arms  he 
had  cut  off,  wander  about  the  country.  By  a  mix- 
ture of  insulting  irony,  with  unheard-of  atrocity, 
he  sometimes  tore  off  the  skin  of  his  captives  in 
such  shape  as  to  imitate  the  Polish  national  dress." 
'  The  Emperor  Nicolas  is  excused  for  addressing 
the  Poles  as  he  has  done,  because  *'  in  the  year  1812 
they  had  entered  Russia  with  the  Grand  Armyy  This 
charge  might  be  a  warning  we  should  think  to 
their  German  neighbours — and  ought  to  have  been 
preferred  at  Paris  rather  than  at  Warsaw! 

The  Poles  are  farther  charged  with  **  a  project  to 
seize  the  Emperor  and  his  whole  family  at  a  review 
at  the  Coronation.''  In  despatches  that  will  soon 
appear,  it  will  be  found  that  Nicolas  dwells  with 
seeming  rapture  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Polish 
people  on  that  occasion.  However,  that  a  plot  did 
exist  we  do  not  deny,  that  it  did  not  take  effect  is 
however  neither  owing  to  the  Russian  police,  nor 
to  the  Emperor's  guards.  Does  the  Emperor  know 
what  saved  him  and  his  from  certain  destruction  ? 
A  Polish  principle — a  mere  consideration  (said  to 
have  been  started  by  one  of  the  conspirators)  of  a 
"  historical  fact"  in  the  Polish  annals,  that  none  of 
the  monarchs  of  Poland  has  fallen  by*his  subjects* 
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hands.  This  sufficed  to  strike  from  their  resolute 
grasp  the  deadly  weapon.  To  that  Polish  principle; 
a  Russian  monarch — the  enemy  and  oppressor  of 
their  country,  owed  his  safety.  While,  in  Russia, 
Czar  after  Czar  in  succession  has  been  gathered  be- 
fore his  time  to  the  sanguinary  vaults  of  the  Imperial 
House.  The  first  step  the  Emperor  Nicolas  himself 
made  to  his  throne,  was  through  the  blood  of  thos^ 
who  had  conspired  against  his  life.  '^  Iti$  msi/j* 
says  the  German  apologist,  ^'  to  account  for  all  tJd$ 
hy  the  aid  of  history''  The  Russian  history  is  in- 
deed an  instructive  volume !  It  deserves  more 
diligent  study  than  it  has  yet  received. 

To  a  similar  feeling  the  Grand  Duke  Constan- 
tino was  indebted  for  his  life.  It  is  said,  he 
"  covM  not  have  been  murdered*  because  he  fiod 
defeated  that  purpose  by  flight. '\  His  own  words 
best  answer  this  falsehood,  when,  by  an  act  of 
thankless  magnanimity,  he  and  8,000  Rusdans 
were  suflFered  to  retire  unmolested,  and  on  parole,  : 

"  Je  permets  aux  troupes  Polonaises  qui  me  sont 

*  A  distinguished  Polish  officer,  Witezek,  who  was  insulted  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantino,   had  also   conceived  the  design  of 
•assassination.     He  had  for  a  long  time  watched  for  an  opportunity ; 
but  actuated  with  the  above  feeling,  he  preferred  to  commit  suicide* 

H    2 
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restees  fideles  j usque  a  ce  dernier  moment,  de  re- 
joindre  les  leurs.  Je  me  mets  en  marche  avec  les 
troupes  imperiales  pou  m'eloigner  de  la  Capi* 
tale,  et  j'espere  de  la  loyauU  Pohnaise  qu'elles  ne 
seront  pas  inquietees  dans  leurs  mouvements  pour 
regagner  les  frontieres  de  I'Empire ;  je  reconi- 
mande  tous  les  etablissements,  les  proprietes  et  les 
individus,  a  la  protection  de  la  nation  Polonaise,  et 
les  mets  sous  la  sauve-garde  de    la  fois  la  plus 

(Signi)  "  CONSTANTIN." 

"  The  Imperial  Duke  and  his  guards  however  did 
not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  Russian  honour,  to 
serve  in  the  succeeding  campaign. 

The  Grand  Duke  had  other  considerations  to 
weigh.  It  is  likely  he  dreaded  less  the  contingen- 
cies of  a  Polish  war,  than  the  fate  that  might  await 
him  in  Russia.  It  nevertheless  so  happened, 
when  approaching  the  frontiers  of  Russia  Proper, 
that  he  died  suddenly  at  Witebsk.  Diebitch  died 
a  few  weeks  before  him,  and  the  Duchess  of  Lowitz, 
the  Duke's  consort,  a  few  weeks  after  him.  Are  we 
to  interpret  this  too  by  "  the  aid  of  history?^ 
But  we  turn  from  that  base,  though  powerful  in- 
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strument  of  Russian  ambition,  the  German  press, 
to  matters  of  graver  reflexion  for  ourselves. 

How  has  it  been  brought  about  that  Russia  and 
Poland  have  thus  changed  places  ?  How  has  Poland 
lost  her  consistency  and  political  cohesion,  or  rather 
how  has  this  Russia  acquired  such  internal  cohe- 
sion and  consistency,  as  to  form  out  of  such  wretched 
materials  a  power  so  powerful  to  all  her  neigh- 
bours, and  finally  to  succeed  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  principle,  and  finally  of  the  body  of  her  Scla- 
vonic rival  ? 

Ivan  Vasilevitch  was  the  first  sovereign  who  at- 
tempted to  organize  an  army,  which  formerly  was 
an  irregular  levSe  en  masse  of  the  boyars  and  iheirfree 
serfs.  He  invited  German  officers  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  discarded  them,  and 
in  an  expedition,  supported  by  recent  tactics,  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  both  the  Tartars  and  the 
Germans.  In  one  of  these  contests  a  general  of 
the  latter  nation  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  drag- 
ged behind  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Czar.  Three 
Tartar  Princes,  then  also  his  captives,  who  witnessed 
this  indignity,  instead  of  commiserating  the  unfor- 
tunate German,  spat  in  his  face,  and  said,  ^'  That 
treatment  thou  dost  well  deserve,   dog  of  a  Ger- 
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man  !  People  of  thy  nation  have  put  the  lash  into 
the  hands  of  the  Czar ;  they  deserve  to  have  it  in- 
fiicted  on  themselves." 

Foreign  knowledge,  which,  in  that  distant 
aera,  was  utilized  by  Russia  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  arming  her  physical  power  for  conquest, 
has  since,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  been  made  use  of 
in  the  departments  of  science,  arts,  industry,  and 
government.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  in 
any  of  the  former  she  had  outstripped  her  instruc- 
tors ;  still,  her  progress  is  such  as  to  enable  her,  in 
some  cases  to  compete  with  them.  Whatever  is 
done,  is  done  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  arti- 
ficers. As  to  the  art  of  governing,  and  the  direction 
of  the  executive  power,  Russia  is  entirely  depen- 
dent still  on  foreign  intelligence,  yet  hers  is  a 
model  of  perfect  government—  perfect  in  its  own 
way,  namely,  an  organized  despotism,  encircled 
with  a  bright  AaZo,.  in  the  rays  of  which  the  potentates 
of  the  earth  are  ambitious  to  bask.  Whence  has 
that  grinding  power  of  Russia  been  derived,  that 
manifests  itself  under  such  unusual  features?  From 
the  joint  combination  of  the  brute  elements  she 
possesses  at  home,  with  the  knowledge  which  she 
derives  from  abroad.     That  system  has  not  grown 
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spontaneously  on  the  Sclavonic  soil,  it  is  exotic 
and  artificial ;  and  no  patriot  lent  his  hand  to  the 
scheme.  Whoever  holds  or  has  held  the  reins 
of  Government  in  Europe,  is  either  a  foreigner, 
or  a  Russian  trained  up  to  adhere  to  the  system 
of  servility.  The  House  of  Romanoff  itself,  by 
intermarriages  with  foreigners,  and  the  known 
prostitutions  of  the  females  of  the  family,  can 
scarcely  be  called  Russian :  its  members,  therefore, 
have  never  evinced  national  sympathies  with  the 
aboriginal  people ;  but  that  which  state  policy  or 
a  political  religion  imposed  upon  them.  The 
men  at  the  head  of  every  department  of  the  public 
service  are  foreigners,  so  as  to  excite  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  the  Russian  boyars ;  the  rest  of  the 
people  are  too  benighted  to  feel  their  degradation, 
and  anjr  act  which  is  not  blind  obedience  on  their 
partis  condemned  and  punished  as  treason  or  crime. 
Look  at  the  army ;  the  chief  generals  are  Germans. 
Look  at  the  navy;  Englishmen  are  employed  in 
building  it,  Englishmen  in  commanding  it.  The 
police  of  the  interior  is  directed  by  a  German, 
having  gensd'armes,  and  a  swarm  of  "  Emperor's 
eyes  "  at  his  disposal.  The  political  department  is 
at  this  moment  directed  by  two  Germans,  Prince 
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Lieven  at  home,  and  Count  Nesselrode  abroad,  and 
by  a  host  of  French,  Germans,  English,  Poles, 
Greeks,  Corsicans,  and  Jews,— under  the  different 
appellations  of  ambassadors,  charge  d'affaires,  con- 
suls, redacteurs,  and  diplomatic  agents,  avowed 
and  secret  —  all  combining  to  forge  or  rivet 
chains  for  all  nations,  and  for  their  own  which  no 
longer  own  them:  thus  this  monster  grows  and 
prospers  under  the  guidance  of  prostituted  light  and 
talent ;  and  strong  in  its  degraded  millions  at  home, 
and  in  the  political  divisions  and  ignorance  of 
Europe,  prepares  to  tread  with  Cossack  hoof  all  it 
envies  or  it  dreads,  that  is,  all  that  the  civilized  of 
mankind  venerate  or  possess. 

But  these  aspirations  are  not  in  unity  with  the 
character  of  the  Sclavonic  mind,  it  is  an  unhappy 
contact  with  foreigners,  that  has  made  Russia  a 
country  of  slaves,  and  the  Russians  themselves, 
Vandals. — What  Tartars  under  their  two  centuries 
of  dominion  over  Russia  had  began,  mercenaries 
drawn  from  all  European  countries  and  nations 
have  accomplished. — The  S3rstem  and  policy  they 
have  suieceeded  in  establishing  in  Russia,  has  made 
that  country  wretched  at  home  and  abroad,  a 
scourge  of  Heaven  for  Europe  and  mankind .    Sup* 
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|)ose  Europe,  by  its  timid  and  imbecile  diplomacy, 
allows  Russia  to  overrun  the  western  countries,  in 
what  relationship  will  it  place  itself  towards  the 
nations  she  has  permitted  to  be  subjected  by  Husaia  ? 
What  the  revenge,  the  convulsions,  or  the  isonse- 
quences  that  may  follow  so  gloomy  a  period  need 
not  be  anticipated. 

It  is  the  law  and  principle  of  the  state  which,  in 
political  and  national  progression,  is  the  moving 
cause;  to  arrive  at  a  philosophical  and  statesman* 
like  appreciation  of  events,  we  must  discard  exter- 
nal things,  not  confound  eflFects  with  causea,  or 
appearances  with  realities.  In  comparing  Russia 
and  Poland  at  a  former  period,  we  will  find  inter- 
nally promise  of  greatness  in  Poland,  and  none  in 
Russia — in  the  former  great  extent  and  power,  .a 
rich  soil,  a  superior  climate,  an  important  position, 
glory  and  renown,  great  military  power,  a  warlike 
spirit,  and  a  free  and  independent  character,  not 
national  only,  but  individual.  At  the  same  time  we 
find  Russia  a  useless  waste,  a  disunited  people,  a 
wretched  soil  and  climate,  no  military  character, 
no  independence  of  mind  or  feeling,  no  enlighten- 
ment, and  shut  out  from  the  south,  and  from  Eu- 
rope by  a  powerful  neighbour.    Yet  both  all  of  the 
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same  race— -why  the  one  should  melt  away  and  the  " 
other  gather  strength,  is  to  ask,  why  the  same  sub- 
stance which   crystallises   under   certain   circum- 
stances, under  other  circumstances  dissolves.* 

It  is  the  law  of  the  state  that  has  to  be  considered 
as  the  primary  cause,  acting  on  the  events  of  cen- 
turies, not  extent  of  territory,  or  numbers  of  ships 
and  troops.    The  subjugation  of  Poland  has  changed 

c 

the  character,  and  will  soon  change  the  name  of 
Russia — from  Muscovy  she  rose  to  Russia,  she  will 
now  ascend  to  Sclavonia.  The  deed  is  done,  and 
neither  threats  nor  acts  will  undo  it. 
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If  we  were  studiously  to  sit  down  to  arrange  our 
TariiF,  with  the  view  of  favouring  Russia  and  injur- 
ing Turkey,  we  should  make  it  just  what  it  is.  If 
our  influence  over  Turkey  had  been  subsequently 
directed  to  the  same  end,  it  would  have  produced 
just  such  results  as  those  which  are  before  us.  By 
fayour  of  our  TariiF,  by  regulations  of  Turkey,  in- 
troduced contrary  to  her  stipulations  with  us  —by 
the  dependence  in  which  we  are  self-placed  on  the 
markets  of  Russia,  for  every  article  imported  into 
England  from  Russia,  do  we  deny  ourselves  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  advantages  of  the  very 
greatest  importance — do  we  pay  Russia  annually 
several  millions,  which  otherwise  we  should  pay  to 
Turkey ;  and  thus  have  we  given  to  Russia  the 
power  of  encamping  on  the  Bosphorus,  of  injuring 

*  This  paper  was  drawn  up  at  the  period  of  the  Russian  expe- 
dition to  the  Bosphorus. 
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the  prosperity  and  degrading  the  power  of  our 
own  empire,  and  of  endangering  the  peace  of 
Europe, 

We  take  one  instance  for  the  present — oil  and 
tallow. 

In  all  countries  possessing  that  inestimable  fruit, 
or  enabled  to  procure  its  produce  by  commerce,  the 
olive  and  its  oil  have  been  considered,  next  to  bread 
and  salt,  necessaries  of  life ;  yet  in  England  it  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  Oil  is  the  best  material 
and  principal  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  necessary  to  the  cleansing  of  the  person  and 
the  clothes  of  each  individual  of  our  population ; — 
oil  in  England  is  almost  unknown  as  an  ingredient 
of  soap.  It  affords,  naturally,  the  best  and  cheapest 
light  for  our  northern  nights ; — in  England  it  is  used 
for  light  only  by  the  rich.  Oil  is  useful  and  neces- 
"sary  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  chemical  processes 
on  which  the  greatness  of  the  country  depends,  and 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  working  of  every  piece 
x)f  machinery  throughout  the  empire ; — the  importa- 
tion of  oil  into  England,  where  not  a  single  olive- 
tree  exists,  amounts  but  to  one-sixth  of  the  impor- 
tation into  olive-growing  France  !  Cloths,  dyes  of 
all  kinds  on  all  stuffs,  and  soap,  are  staples  of  French 
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exportation — not  pi*oduced  by  natural  advantages ; 
she  owes  them  to  her  oil. 

The  substitutes  which  we  have  forced,  into  use, 
instead  of  oil,  are,  chiefly,  tallow — inferior  in  almost 
every  case,  wholly  inapplicable  in  many,  to  the 
deterioration  of  our  produce,  and  the  restriction  of 
its  exportation ;  also  of  higher  price,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear;  and,  moreover,  wholly  inadequate 
to  supply  the  demand  without  an  excessive  increase 
of  price;  other  inferior  substitutes  are  found  in 
cocoa-nut  oil,  oil  from  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  palm- 
oil,  all  admitted  at  a  lower  duty. 

The  country  which  principally  grows  oil,  admits 
without  any  restriction  whatever  the  produce  of 
England,  its  demand  for  which  is  only  limited  by 
its  ability  to  furnish  us  with  produce  in  return.  It 
is  a  country  which,  politically,  we  wish  to 
strengthen,  and  with  which  our  object  is  to  establish 
and  cement  the  closest  connection.  The  country 
which  furnishes  tallow  restricts  by  every  means 
the  importation  of  our  produce,  and  applies  the  re- 
sources, furnished  by  our  traflBc,  to  endeavours  to 
raise  up  rival  manufactures,  and  to  political  pur- 
poses, and  to  military  operations,  hostile  and  dan- 
gerous to  us.     While  our  vessels  return  light  from 
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Turkey,  they  go  light  to  Russia,  Our  trade  with 
Turkey  is  carried  on  exclusively  in  English  bot- 
toms ;  our  traflSc  with  Russia  is  shared  with  Russian 
vessels ;  and  will  be  the  means  of  improving  the 
Russian  marine. 

But  it  might  be  supposed^  in  compensation  for 
the  injury,  politically  and  commercially,  inflicted 
on  England  by  the  next   to  prohibitory  duty  of 

■ 

8/.  9^s*  on  oil,  that  at  least  we  have  an  abundant  or 

*  Since  that  period  the  duty  has  heen  reduced  to  4/.  As,  but 
scarcely  any  results  have  followed.  Every  day's  experiences  teaches 
us  the  immediate  connection  between  the  tariff  and  manufacturing 
intelligence.  A  fractional  duty  has  often  changed  the  whole  course 
of  commerce,  and  prevented  great  resources  not  only  from  being 
brought  into  action,  but  from  being  known.  Oil,  now  that  the  duty 
is  4/.  4«.,  is  almost  as  much  excluded  from  manufactures  as  when  it 
was  16/.  I65.,  or  8/.  85. ;  because  habits  have  been  formed,  and  be- 
cause the  retail  price  is  nearly  what  it  was,  that  is,  about  200  per 
cent,  above  its  real  value.  Oil,  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  does  not 
keep,  especially  when  exposed,  and  when  there  are  not  proper  vessels ; 
nor  can  these  be  afforded,  unless  the  sale  is  great  and  the  demand 
constant.  This  accounts  for  the  slowness  of  the  advance  in  the  con* 
sumption  of  oil,  and  the  appreciation  of  its  qualities.  The  first  ex- 
periments must  be  made  in  detail,  and  it  is  to  be  procured  in  the 
retail  shops  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  is,  moreover,  old,  if  not 
rancid. 

The  importance  of  oil  in  woollen  manufactures  is  not  understood. 
The  beautiful  texture  of  the  Tunis  caps  has  been  found,  by  recent 
experiments  at  Constantinople,  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  oil  during  the  manipulation  of  the  wool  and  yarn  ;  one- 
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an  adeqaate  supply,  which  is  to  be  obtained  alone 
by  the  favour  accorded  to  Russian  tallow, — quite 
the  contrary, — the  price  of  tallow  is  at  this  mo- 
ment rapidly  rising,  because  the  supply  is  inade- 
quate to  the  demand.  It  has,  within  a  few  months, 
risen  10/.  per  ton,  and  the  reserved  stock  on  hand 
has  dwindled,  within  the  last  three  years,  from 
15,000  to  3,000  tons ;  and  as  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  soap  and  candles  will  naturally  lead  to  increased 
consumption,  it  is  certainly  fair  to  anticipate,  that 
the  benefit  proposed,  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty, 

third  of  the  weight  of  wool  has  been  there  employed,  and  the  fabric 
tiearly  equals  already  that  of  Tunis.  Precisely  the  same  process 
(excepting  the  quantity  of  oil)  is  employed  at  Genoa,  also  the  same 
wool ;  but  the  caps  bring  a  sixth  of  the  price  of  Tunis  caps  :  one- 
tenth  of  the  weight  of  wool  is  there  used.  Olive- oil  is  used  in  all 
the  celebrated  cloth  manufactories  of  France  and  Germany.  The 
attention  of  the  writer  was  first  awakened  to  this  question  by  seeing 
olive-oil  used  in  some  of  the  cloth  districts  of  Prussia,  from  whence 
rape  seed  was  exporting  to  England  to  supply  oil  for  the  cloth  manu- 
facture in  England.  He  inquired  why  they  did  not  use  rape-oil, 
which  they  had  at  their  door,  instead  of  olive -oil  imported  from  the 
East,  through  Trieste,  and  conveyed  by  long  and  expensive  land  car- 
riage, making  it  several  times  the  price  of  rape-seed  oil.  He  was 
told  that  experience  taught  them,  that  rape-seed  oil  had  not  the 
smoothness  of  olive-oil ;  that  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  when  moistened 
by  it,  did  not  lie  so  well ;  that  the  cloth  was  not  so  soft  or  so  brilliant ; 
and  that  if  their  government  taxed  oil,  so  as  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  use  it,  they  would  not  employ  rape-seed  oil,  but  aban^ 
don  tlie  manufacture  of  cloth. 
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will  in  a  great  measure  be  frustrated  by  the  increase 
of  price.  The  price  has  already  advanced  to  48/.,* 
but  what  limits  are  there  to  its  rise  ?  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  increase  of  price  would,  when- 
ever it  had  passed  the  level  of  the  duty  on  oil,  at- 
tract oil  to  our  market,  so  that  the  price  of  tallow 
would  be  lowered  by  the  demand  being  divided ; 
but  in  practice  this  by  no  means  happens.  Specu- 
lations of  this  precarious  nature  are  never  under- 

*  The  Russian  merchants,  anticipating  such  a  rise,  held  on,  the 
price  at  that  moment  rapidly  rose  as  stated  in  the  text,  hut  a  large 
importation  into  England  of  other  oleaginous  suhstances,  and  a  most 
ahundant  home  supply  of  tallow,  checked  the  rise,  alarmed  the  hol- 
ders— the  Russian  reserved  stock  was  thrown  into  the  market,  so  tha( 
since  that  period,  tdlow  has  fallen  10^  per  cwt.,  the  loss  falling  en- 
tirely on  the  Russian  proprietors  and  merchants.  The  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  oil,  even  such  as  it  is,  has  still  further  depressed  the 
market.  A  new  source  of  supply  is  also  opened  in  the  provinces  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  of  finer  quality  than  the  finest  Russian 
tallow.  A  couple  of  vessels  are  at  present  expected,  and  in  the  pre- 
carious state  of  the  market  their^  arrival  will  prohahly  reduce  Russian 
tallow  one  or  two  shillings  more  per  cwt. — every  shilling  reduced  on 
the  cwt.  is  a  loss  to  Russia  of  50,000/.  Russia  has  therefore  suf- 
fered, hy  these  comhined  causes  influencing  the  English  market,  to 
the  amount  of  500,000Z.,  and  perhaps  another  sum  equal  to  the  half 
of  this  hy  the  reaction  of  this  depression  on  the  continental  market. 
If  the  Wallachian  tallow  now  comes  in,  to  cause  a  further  reduction, 
Russia  will  practically  feel  what  a  thorn  these  provinces  are  in  her 
side,  and  England  may  commence  to  perceive  what  the  advantages 
are  of  which  she  has  heen  so  long  deprived  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions. 
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taken  without  the  prospect  of  enormous  profits,  if 
successful.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  at- 
tached to  their  habitual  routine,  and  so  high  a  duty, 
even  were  oil  introduced  under  its  operation  to 
supply  the  place  of  tallow,  would  deter  merchants 
from  speculating  in  any  other  oil,  save  that  which  is 
of  the  best  or  most  approved  quality,  or  from  accus- 
tomed ports,  so  that  the  demand  would  immediately 
raise  the  price  of  oil,  at  the  particular  marts  whence 
the  supply  was  habitually  drawn.  In  support  of 
this,  we  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  in  1800  we  were 
paying  Russia  lOOL  per  ton  for  tallow,  while  oil 
was  retailing  throughout  the  Levant  at  35/.,  yet 
the  French  soap-boilers  esteem  oil  at  46/.  worth  tal- 
low at  36/. ;  our  soap-boilers  know  nothing  of  the 
use  of  olive-oil,  in  consequence  of  its  systematic  ex- 
clusion by  the  higher  duty  it  pays  than  tallow  ;  in 
fact,  by  this  unadvised,  and,  perhaps,  heedless 
stroke  of  a  legislative  pen,  we  have  raised  the  re- 
sources of  Russia,  during  the  last  33  years,  by  a  sum 
which  is  certainly  not  below  60,000,000/. ! 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  question  is 
not,  which  of  the  two — Russian  tallow,  and  Turkish 
oil — we  are  to  admit,  and  which  to  reject,  but 
whether  or  not  it  is  expedient  or  politic  to  admit 

VOL.  II. NO.  11.  I 
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Russian  tallow  on  more  favourable  terms  thaa 
Turkish  oil.  Let  the  tallow  be  admitted  as 
heretofore,  but  let  oil  come  in  free.  It  will  be 
readily  admitted,  that  if  the  commerce  of  England 
were  left  to  the  control  of  interests  and  intelligence 
alone,  oil,,  in  proportion  to  its  abundance,  and  com- 
parative lowness  ,of  price,  would  supplant  all  ol^er 
substances  of  a  similar  nature.  The  demand  for 
tallow  is  evidently  increasing — Russia's  powers  of 
production  are  not — if,  therefore,  tallow  were  the 
best  of  all  oleaginous  substances  which  could  be 
substituted  for  it — if  it  were  desirable  that  Russia 
should  be  our  sole  market,  even  then  would  it  be 
imperative  on  England  to  look  for  inferior  substi- 
tutes, and  a  less  advantageous  source  of  supply. 

During  the  last  eight  years,  almost  every  article 
that  enters  largely  into  commerce,  has  fallen  very 
considerably  in  price,  while  tallow,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  increasing,  and  of  course  its  relative  value 
receiving  greater  augmentation  than  that  indicated 
by  the  price  current.* 

*  This  table  has  been  compiled  from  official  returns  and  price 
currents,  between  the  years  1825  and  1833. 


Alum  has  fallen 

per  cent, 

.     36     Sugar,  from 

per  cent. 
.     13  to  33 

Copper    . 

,         .     24     Cheese     . 

•              » -  •  ■  ^o 
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The  effect  of  our  Tariff  has  been — 

1st.  To  exclude  England  from  the  soap  trade; 
England  importing  oil  unrestrictedly  would  have 
supplied  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  a  great  portion  of  Europe  with  soap. 

2nd.  To  give  her  worse  and  dearer  soap  for  home 
consumption — either  for  general  use,  or  for  ap- 
plication to  other  manufactures. 

3rd.  To  induce  her  to  use  an  inferior  article  in  the 
preparation  of  her  woollen  manufactures. 

4th.     Ditto  in  dyeing. 

5th.     Ditto  for  machinery.  * 


Coals 

Borax 

Soda  (carb.  80) 

Hops 

Iron,  bars 

pigs 


Lead 


Red 

White 


Leather    . 
Salt 

Spermaceti 
Spirits 


per  cent, 

.  50 

.  45 

.  55 

.  50 

.  45 

.  52 

.  52 

.  40 

.  42 

.  27 

.  60 

.  41 

.  33 


Beef 

Anatto     . 
Cochineal 
Indigo     . 
Tobacco 
Gum  lac 
Galls 
Rice 
Silk 
Wax 
Pepper    . 
Tea 


per  cent, 
.    22 

.     78 

.     57 

.     53 

.    60 

52  to  75 

.     47 

12  to  25 
30  to  70 

.     31 

.     20 

11  to  17 

13  to  27 


Coflfee      . 
but  Tallow  has  increased  9  to  1 5 
Soap  „  2  to    6 

*  The  objection  to  tjie  use  of  olive  oil  for  machinery  is  partly 
founded ;  but  if  olive  oil  were ^re^ A  and  cheap,  it  would  be  employed 
in  this  country  as  largely  for  machinery  as  on  the  continent. 

I  2 
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6th.     Ditto  for  light. 

7th.  She  has  sacrificed  200,000/.  yearly  to  Rus^, 
in  increase  of  price  on  the  inferior  article. 

8th.  She  has  deprived  herself  of  the  advantages 
that  would  have  flown  indirectly  from  the  benefits 
from  which  she  has  excluded  herself — increased 
capital,  employment  of  shipping,  and  compen- 
sating demand. 

9th.    She  has  transferred  most  important  finaqcial 
and  commercial  resources  from  a  people  she  has 
to  defend,  to  a  government  which  she  haa  to 
combat. 
The  yearly  imported  consumption  of  England  at 

present  is — 


tons. 

Tallow 

•                 %                 1 

.    60,000 

*Palm  oU 

• 

.     10,000 

Olive  oil 

•                 • 

5,000 

Fish  oil 

•                 •                 1 

.    30,000 

Rape  and  Linseed  oil 

.       5,000 

100,000 

Of  this  quantity,  at  least  50,000  tons  are  employed 
for  soap,  machinery,  dyeing,  lighting,  and  other 
purposes  to  which  oil  is  more  peculiarly  adapted. 
The  change  from  tallow  to  oil  would  of  course  be 
gradual,  and  the  more  so,  as  thereby  the  price  of 

''^  Palm  oil  is  charged  only  2/.  1 0«.  per  ton. 
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tallow  would  be  lowered :  and  this  in  itself  is  an 
immense  advantage,  while  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  oil  would  be  increased;  so  that  other  nations 
would  lose  the  unjust  advantage  over  us  which  our 
regulations  give  them.  This  quantity,  then,  we 
may  fix  as  the  maximum  of  our  probable  demand, 
which,  if  realised,  would  be  a  transfer  of  the  most 
lucrative  branch  of  Russian  commerce  from  Russia 
to  Turkey.  Let  us  therefore  ascertain  the  actual 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  oil  trade  in  the  Me« 
diterranean,  its  capabilities  of  meeting  an  increased 
demand,  the  effect  of  such  demand  on  price,  the 
cost  of  production,  the  prospect  and  the  means  of 
increasing  production. 

ACTUAL  STAT£   OF   THE   OIL   TRADE. 

Consumption. 

ions. 

Germany  hy  Trieste           ....  10^000 

Holland 2,500 

St.  Petersburgh          .         ...         .         .  2,500 

Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark^  &c.           .         •  2,500 

England 5,000 

France,  for  Soap     .         .            .         25,000 )  oq  aqa 
■  ■"    '  '          other  purposes            .            5,000 ) 

52,000 
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SUPPLY. 

- 

Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily    . 

30,000 

Spain,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia 

2,000 

Candia,  and  Greek  Islands . 

10,000 

Barbary  coast   ..... 

10,000 

52,000 

This  is  an  approximate  average,  taken  between 
the  years  1824  and  1828 ;  since  that  period,  the 
proportion  furnished  by  the  Levant  has  increased  ; 
and  besides  the  above,  at  least  3,000  tons  are  ship- 
ped directly  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Ame- 
rica, and  to  the  Black  Sea. 

LEVANT   TRADE. 

It  is  impossible  to  pretend  to  any  accuracy  in  en- 
deavouring to  calculate  the  internal  commerce  or 
the  actual  production  of  Turkey,  Barbary,  and  the 
Levant,  but  the  following  considerations  will  at 
least  show  how  vast  the  field  is.  The  foreign  com- 
merce, as  above,  amounts  to  23,000  tons  ;  the  coast 
and  inland  trade  to  as  much  or  more ;  let  us  say, 
therefore,  that  the  oil  which  passes  native  custom- 
houses amounts  to  60,000  tons  ;  one  quarter  of  the 
produce  does  not  pass  the  native  custom-houses. 

The  regions  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  the 
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tiorthern  districts  of  Africa,  over  which  the  olive- 
.  tree  is  scattered,  must  at  least  amount  to  400,000 
square  miles.  Now  calculating  (et  infra)  the  pro- 
duce of  an  aero  entirely  occupied  with  olive  trees, 
at  three-fourths  of  a  cwt.  of  oil,  then,  if  only  one- 
fiftieth  of  these  regions  were  occupied  with  oliver 
trees,  we  should  have  a  produce  of  200,000  tons. 
Again,  the  population  of  these  regions,  which  either 
grow  or  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  olives, 
cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  4,000,000  of  fami- 
lies;  and  as  the  entire  population  not  only  consume 
oil  exclusively,  for  cooking,  for  soap,  and  for  light, 
but  eat  the  olives  themselves  as  food,  and  as  such 
consider  them,  next  to  bread,  a  necessary  of  life, 
it  will  not  be  too  great  an  allowance  to  set  down  an 
oke,  (2f  lbs.)  for  the  weekly  consumption  of  each 
family,  this  will  give  250,000  tons.  Of  course  it 
will  be  understood  that  these  considerations  are  ad- 
vanced merely  to  prove  the  vastness  of  the  produc- 
tion, but  by  no  means  as  calculations  even  remotely 
approximating  to  its  real  amount. 

The  quality  of  the  oil  of  the  Levant  is  excel- 
lent, but  no  care  is  taken  of  its  extraction,  or  in 
keeping  it  afterwards. 

The  olive  is  no  less  eminently  calculated  for  the 
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physical  than  the  political  atmosphere  of  the  East, 
so  much  so,  that  it  is  the  only  species  of  culture 
that  has  outlived  the  last  twelve  years  of  confusion ; 
numbers  of  the  olive-trees  havei  of  course  been  sa- 
crificed ;  but  so  much  respect  is  paid  to  them,  that 
they  have  been  spared  by  all  parties,  unless  when 
pressed  by  necessity. 

The  Morea  and  continental  Greece  produced, 
before  the  revolution,  8000  tons ; — Candia  has  ex- 
ported 20,000  tons  in  one  year.  Some  idea  of  the 
productiveness  of  this  magnificent  island  may  be 
formed  from  this,  that  in  1828  the  irregular  Greek 
commission,  which  held  precarious  possession  of 
one-half  the  island,  raised  a  sum  of  9,200,000 
piastres,  or  122,666/.,  from  an  export  duty  on  oil, 
although  the  duty  was  not  paid  on  the  whole,  and 
at  the  time,  in  many  places,  the  olives  were  lying 
two  and  three  inches  thick  on  the  ground.  A  great 
portion  of  the  island  is  covered  with  forests  of 
olive-trees,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  planted  in 
long  and  majestic  rows :  and  the  wilder  and  loftier 
parts  are  thickly  scattered  over  with  sturdy  plants 
of  the  oleaster,  the  oil  of  which  is  reckoned  superior 
to  that  of  the  domesticated  species ;  its  produce  is 
too  small  to  be  available  as  a  crop,  but  the  tame 
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olive  grafted  cm  these  stems,  bears  abundantly  in 
ihre^  or  four  years. 

The  Ionian  islands  exported  to  Venice  8000  tons ; 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  was  promoted 
by  bounties,  and  maintained  by  penalties,  which 
have  been  removed ;  this  forced  production  has 
therefore  diminished  to  4000  tons*  The  island  of 
Mitylene,  and  the  coast  of  Aivali,  can  export,  it 
has  been  supposed,  in  favourable  years,  20,000  tons. 
Egypt,  which  formerly  imported,  will  soon  be  able 
to  export.  The  coast  of  Barbary,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  those  engaged  in  the  traffic,  may  be 
made  to  furnish,  with  proper  administration,  and 
with  a  steady  and  regular  demand,  and  conse- 
quently with  diminished  charges,  from  30  to  40,000 
tons.  Putting  these  facts  together,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  England  may  triple  or  quadruple  her 
demand  for  oil,  without  unduly  augmenting  its 
price.  A  momentary  increase  of  price  would  take 
place  if  a  sudden  demand  were  opened,  but  that 
increase  would  tell  on  France,  and  other  countries^ 
now  enjoying,  in  all  the  manufactures  requiring 
oil,  an  unfair  advantage  over  us,  but  of  our  own 
creating. 

It  will  prove  that  such  a-mass  of  production  and 
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consumption  must  possess  great  elasticilj^  and, 
independently  of  the  facilities  of  augmenting  the 
production  which  shall  afterwards  be  pointed  out,,  it 
is  clear  that  a  slight  increase  of  price  in  Europe^ 
were  the  fiscal  and  habitual  barriers  removed » 
would  suffice  to  draw  westward  some  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  annually,  even  from  the  stock 
which  at  present  exists. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  all  improvement  is,  of 
course,  want  of  capital  among  the  cultivators. 
Though  the  cost  price  to  our  merchants,  or  at 
Malta,  averages  20/.  per  ton,  yet  the  cultivator 
seldom  receives  12/. ;  an  increased  demand  will 
therefore  benefit  the  cultivator,  and  indirectly  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  produce,  without  enhancing 
the  price  to  the  foreign  merchant — perhaps  even 
we  may  anticipate  a  reduction  of  price  from  the 
emancipation  of  the  cultivators  from  occaparemrAy 
and  also  from  this,  that  the  chief  resource  of  the 
peasant,  when  his  fields  were  plundered,  being  the 
olive  and  the  mulberry,  he  had  to  look  to  theae 
two  articles  for  a  larger  share  of  his  subsistence. 
:  An  increased  demand  would  beuefit  the  pro- 
ducer, and  improve  the  resources  of  the  country: — 
first,  by  utilising  their  present  resources;  secondly, 
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by  imfMroving  their  mode  of  extracting  the  oil ; 
thirdly,  in  the  preparation  of  proper  vessels  for 
keeping  and  transporting  it;  and  fonrthly,  by 
improving  and  extending  the  cultivation  of  the 
trees ;  and  an  increased  demand  for  oil  would  be 
more  beneficially  felt  than  any  other,  as,  while  it 
offers  the  same  proportional  rewards  to  labour  and 
industry,  it  would  instantaneously  create  value : 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  fruit  of  the 
olive-tree  moulders  uselessly  on  the  spot  where  it 
grew.  Open  a  demand  for  currants,  and  you 
benefit  a  few  hundred  proprietors.  For  silk,  you 
require  labour  and  capital  to  be  advanced.  For 
any  agricultural  produce,  it  must  be  sowed  and 
watched,  and  waited  for  ;  but  create  a  demand  for 
oil,  you  utilise  that  which  exists,  which  is  immedi* 
ately  productive,  which  benefits  the  whole  mass  of 
labourers,  and  adds  value  to  every  acre  of  land*^ 

The  emblem  and  the  gift  of  Minerva  may  be 
considered  the  staple  and  the  inheritance  of  Greece. 
The  olive  of  Attica,  multiplied  under  the  too 
anxious  care  of  Athenian  legislation,  still  covers  its 

*  At  the  period  that  this  paper  was  written,  several  projects  had 
been  entertained  for  benefitting  Greece ;  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
currants,  for  instance. 
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valleys  and   its  ^plains  ;    but  in   the   Morea^   its 
culture  marks  the  sway  of  Venice ;    and  in   the 
central  parts,   where  that  sway  did  not  ext^id, 
there  are  scarely  any.     The  Turks,  who  in  general 
left  interests  to  adjust  themselves,   have  left  no 
practical  records  of  social  improvements  introduced 
by  their  care ;  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  thei  r  direct 
interference  is,  against  the  culture  of  the  olive-tree — 
they  cut  down  30,000  in  Hydra,  that  the  Hydriotes 
might  turn  their  attention  exclusively  to  the  sea« 
The  Venetians,  who  sought  in  their  foreign  posses- 
sions the  means  of  producing  cheap  and  abundant 
supplies,  gave,  as  the  Athenians,  bounties  for  the 
planting  of  olive-trees,  so  that  the  Ionian  islands, 
under  their  administration,  became  forests  of  them; 
but   they   prohibited   the   exportation,    except  to. 
Venice,    which    neutralized   the    benefits  of    the 
increased  production ;  and  they  rigorously  prohibited 
their  being  cut  down,  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  in 
these  islands,   as  in  the  plains  of  Athens,   these 
trees,  which  we  adaptied  to  light  and  hilly  soils, 
occupied  exclusively  the  low  and  rich  lands,  and: 
while  they  require  light  and  air,  and  a  free  exposure, 
were   crowded   together   in   confined   spaces   and 
sheltered  valleys,  to  the  injury  of  trees  and  crops, 
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and  to  frequent  risks  of  entire  failure ;  because 
forced  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  they  are 
subject  to  blights  in  March,  which  in  some  places 
destroy  every  third  crop. 

COST    OF    PRODUCTION^ 

Dr.  Sibthorp  estimates  the  produce  of  the  best 
trees  at  2icwts.  (Walpole's  Turkey,  Vol.  I.  p.  162). 
This  may  be  a  bare  possibility ;  at  Naxos  a  gigantic 

tree  is  shown,  which  bears  traces  of  the  remotest 
antiquity,  its  trunk  resembling  net-work,  which  is 
said  to  produce  that  quantity.  Beaujour  strikes 
the  average  at  20  French  lbs. ;  and  this  is  at 
Athens,  under  the  unfavourable  circumstances 
above  indicated.  The  average  may  be  30 lbs.,  the 
trees  occupying  the  intervals  of  fields  or  ridges,  or 
bordering  vineyards,  and  receiving  no  other  culture 
save  that  which,  independent  of  them,  was  applied 
to  the  soil.  But  let  us  suppose  that  they  occupied 
exclusively  the  soil,  and  allowing  120  trees  to  the 
acre,  at  30  lbs.  per  tree,  we  shall  have  1|  ton  per 
acre,  and,  as  the  produce  is  biennial,  f  of  a  ton 
annually.  Say  the  culture  of  the  acre,  covered 
with  trees,  and  the  expenses  of  extraction,  amount 
to  3/.,  which  certainly  is    above    the  mark ;  then 
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allow  If.  10^.  government  tax  on  land,  ti'ees^  and 
t^ementSy  this  will  gire  41.  10s.  per  acre,  or  6/. 
per  ton,  cost  price;  but  to  this  must  be  added 
interest  on  value  of  trees,  which  must  vary  with 
circumstances,  and  this  variation,  and  the  imme- 
diate adaptations  of  interests  and  expectations  to  it, 
is,  perhaps,  one  cause  of  the  great  elasticity  of 
Qomm<erce  and  production  throughout  the  East. 

On  the  spot  where  these  details  were  collected 
and  this  calculation  was  made  (Naxos,  in  1839), 
the  peasant  sold  his  oil  at  1^  piastre  per  oke,  or 
10/.  per  ton,  and  considered  himself  amply  remu- 
nerated, although  three  months  after,  or  in  January 
1830,  it  had  risen  in  the  neighbouring  market  of 
Syra  to  221. 

Perhaps  the  price  of  oil  is  more  steady  than  that 
of  any  other  article,  and  its  value  under  the  Republic 
of  Venice*  may  be  taken  for  a  criterion  of  its  future 
value,  since  then  the  price  was  sufficiently  high  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  in  future,  the  increasing  demand 
for  oil  will  raise  its  value  above  the  regular  rate  of 
profit,  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  leather 

*  The  Ionian  oil  was  estimated  at  Venice  (in  1 794),  at  two 
sequins  the  barrel,  or  10^.  per  ton. 
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the  trees  actually  standings  whether  domesticated 
or  yet  wild,  will  have,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
to  come,  the  monopoly  of  the  sapply.     The  supply 
from  Naples  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
per  cent,  per  annum.     Cultivation,  it  is  true,   is 
increasing  in  France,  and  a  considerable  saving  of 
oily  by  the  improved  process  of  extracting  it,  has 
been  effected.     In  Apulia  and  Calabria,  within  the 
l93t  two  years,  a  great  number  of  olive-trees  have 
been  planted,  and  the  French  method  of  extracting 
has,  two  years  ago,  been  introduced  at  Bari ;  when 
it  becomes  general,  the  saving,  both  of  expense  and 
of  oil,  will  be  much  greater  than  in  France,  as 
their  previous  method  was  more  rude  ;  in  the  cuU 
tivation  of  the  trees,  also,  there  is  great  room  and 
some  prospect  of  improvement. 

But  with  the  supply,  the  demand  of  France  is 
increasing,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  exportation 
from  that  country,  or  even  of  a  diminution  of  her 
present  importation  of  30,000  tons ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  merchants  of  Marseilles  conceive  that  their 
trade  in  oil  and  export  of  soap  might  be  very 
materially  increased.  They  have  demanded  free 
importation  of  oil,  or  at  least,  greater  facilities  than 
they  possess,  at  present  (owing  principally  to  the 
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navigation  laws,  foreign  vessels  paying  an  additional 
10  per  cent.,  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  foreign 
vessels,  the  cargoes  have  to  be  transferred  at  Nice, 
Sardinia,  &c.,  to  French  bottoms,  and  but  for 
this  facility  of  evading  the  law  made  to  protect  the 
interests  of  Marseilles,  probably  Marseilles  would 
have  had  no  participation  in  this  immense  and 
lucrative  traffic),  and  showing  that  by  lowering  the 
price  of  the  Levant  oil,  from  which  soap  is  made, 
that  not  only  would  great  benefit  flow  to  the  inter- 
nal soap  trade,  and  its  export  to  neighbouring 
countries,  but  that  it  would  give  to  France  the 
entire  supply  of  the  Brazils,  and  indeed  of  North 
and  South  America. 

In  fact,  the  demand  for  oleaginous  substances  is 
unequal  to  the  supply.     The  demand  outstrips  the 

supply,  as  the  table  of  prices  above  given   must 

alone  suffice  to  prove ;  this  disturbance  of  industrial 
interests  is  no    doubt  occasioned    by   England's 

having  restricted  her  enormous  consumption  to 
tallow  from  the  north.  There  exists  fortunately, 
however,  vast  stores  of  a  superior  substance  avail- 
able, but  neglected,  around  the  shores  of  the 
Levant.  It  is  high  time  for  England  to  cease  to 
do  herself  this  injustice.     It  is  high  time  for  her  to 
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become  sensible  of  the  advantages  she  has  neglected 
— before  the  oil- growing  country  passes  under  the 
dominion  of  the  almost  exclusive  holder  of  tallow.* 

This  exclusion  might  be  intelligible,  or  at  least 
would  be  put  on  a  par  with  other  commercial  follies, 
if  England  had  oil  grounds,  but,  fortunately,  Eng- 
land has  none,  (excepting  Rape  and  Linseed). 

Do  wC'  debar  ourselves  from  this  most  important 
article,  to  force  into  use  the  inferior  but  favoured 
produce  of  some  country,  unrestrictedly  admitting 
our  manufactures  ?  Precisely  the  reverse — we  use 
the  inferior  article  from  a  country  that  excludes  our 
cottons,t  woollens,  or  hard-ware.  We  exclude  the 
better  article  from  a  country  that  takes  what  we 
have  to  give  without  restriction,  without  embarras- 
sing regulations,  and  almost  without  customs. 

*  The  Government  Bank  has  lately  advanced  500,000/.,  to  enable 
the  Russian  merchants  to  hold  on  their  tallow,  and  force  up  its  price; 
this  operation  may  put  in  the  pockets  of  those  interested  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  2  or  300,000/. 

f  Russia  imported  from  England,  in  1832,  cottons,  value 
1,259,964/.,  of  which  1,136,787/.  was  for  twist,  which  she  is  not 
yet  able  to  do  without,  but  very  soon  will  be,  leaving  123,177/. 
for  cotton  stuffs,  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  former  trade  with 
Russia.  Turkey,  the  same  year,  imported  cottons,  value  778,422/., 
of  which,  yam  88,759/.,  leaving  for  stuffs,  689,663/.  (Egypt  and 
Barbary  included);  since  then,  the  exportations  to  Russia  are 
decreasing,  as  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  those  to  Turkey  increasing. 


"1 
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But,  perhaps,  our  foreign  customers,  the  Ame- 
ricans, ficc.  prefer  the  soap  made  of  tallow  ?  just 
the  reverse — America  supplies  itself  from  Spain, 
and  from  France,  which  imports  the  oil  we  neglect, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  EDgland.  The  small  ex- 
port of  soap  that  takes  place,  is  in  consequence  of 
the  importation  of  palm-oil  from  Africa,  greatly 
inferior  to  the  olive-oil,  but  which  pays  only 
2/.  10*.  per  ton. 

But,  then,  perhaps,  by  our  actual  system,  we 
secnre  a  more  steady  and  cheaper  supply?  far 
from  it — to  the  negative  and  privative  injury  in- 
flicted on  us  as  consumers,  as  manufacturers,  and 
as  merchants,  by  the  use  of  the  inferior  article, 
must  be  added  the  positive  loss  incurred  by  the 
price,  as  regards  its  value,  of  that  inferior  article 
being  higher  than  the  other. 

As  a  last  reason,  perhaps,mightbe  urged  in  favour 
of  our  present  system,  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  argued, 
that  the  rendering  ourselves  dependent  on  oil, 
might  endanger  this  branch  of  industry,  if  supplies 
were  cut  off  by  war — the  objection,  indeed,  could  J 
scarcely  be  seriously  or  honestly  made ;  but  how 
could  our  supplies  in  war  be  cut  off  ?  either  by  the 
refusal  of  the  supplying  country  to  permit  the  ex- 
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portation,  or  by  those  supplies  being  intercepted 
by  superior  force  at  sea.     This  subdivision  of  the 
objection  is  a  sufficient  answer.     But  what  was  the 
fact  during  the  war.  We  were  paying  100/.  per  ton 
to  Russia  for  her  tallow,  while  in  the  Levant  olive- 
oil  was  retailed  at  the  rate  of  35/.  per  ton,  and  not 
only  was  the  sea  open  to  us,  but  our  vessels,  which 
carried  to  Salonica,  &c.  goods  to  be  smuggled  into 
Europe,  returning  in  ballast.     Here  we  have  an 
enormous  production  of  a  most  essential  object  of 
consumption,  a  most  essential  ingredient  entering 
into  various  processes,  a  raw  material,  necessary 
for  various  manufactures  on  which  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  this  country  depends.     Yet  Eng- 
land does  not  share  in  the  distribution  of  this  ob- 
ject— she  employs  a  substitute  of  which,  the  supply 
is  limited,  and  which  is  rising  in  price,  while  all 
other  objects  are  falling* 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  minute  calculations, 
to  prove  what  must  be  evident  to  whoever  has  given 
this  or  any  similar  question  the  slightest  attention  : 
and  that  is,  that  our  tariff  has  produced  this  effect, 
and  that  for  20,000/.  yearly  accruing  to  the  trea- 
sury (for  this  is  the  only  motive  although  a  fallacy 
in   itself),   the   public   fortune   has   been  injured 
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directly,  and  demonstrably^  to  the  amount  of 
200,000/.,  negatively,  perhaps,  to  ten  times  that 
amount.  Power  given  to  a  government  that  ex- 
cludes our  commerce  from  her  territory  into  which 
new  states  are  gradually  incorporating,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world  placed  beyond  salvation,  by 
the  wealth  furnished  to  the  only  aggressive  power 
which  wants  but  money  to  become  irresistible. 


[This  despatch  is  of  a  date  immediately  posterior  to  the  general 
review  of  the  state  of  Europe,  which  we  gave  in  our  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  Numhers,  and  details  a  subsequent  attempt  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich  to  bring  about  a  general  mediation  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte.  This  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  at  the  suggestion,  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sultan  ;  and 
as  the  grounds  of  the  war  by  Russia's  showing  were  *'  The  Provoca- 
tions of  the  Sultan  ;^  and  as  Russia  asserted  that  she  had  marched 
but  slender  forces  to  the  theatre  of  war,  so  as  not  to  exasperate  the 
Turks,  and  indispose  the  Sultan  to  peace — her  evasion  of  the 
dilemma  in  which  her  own  observations  placed  her,  and  her  calming 
of  the  suspicions  and  alarms  which  must  have  been  awakened  even  in 
the  breasts  of  her  most  devoted  partisans,  display  a  power  of  com- 
bination on  her  part  only  equalled  by  the  facility  for  deception  pre- 
sented by  those  on  whom  she  had  to  act.] 
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COPY  OF  A  VERY  SECRET 


DESPATCH  FROM  COUNT  POZZO  DI  BORGO, 


Dated  Parts,  December  \4thy  1828. 


The  malevolent  intentions  and  the  hostile  prepa- 
rations of  the  Court  of  Vienna  against  Russia  are  facts 
known  to  all  Europe.  The  Imperial  Cabinet  has 
penetrated  them  in  their  commencement  and  fol- 
lowed them  in  their  progress,  and  the  servants  of 
the  Emperor  have  signalised  their  existence  and 
combated  their  effects. 

It  was  after  having  inundated  the  public  with 
distorted  or  exaggerated  statements  of  supposed 
reverses  of  the  Russian  army,   and  of  the  success 


Copie  d'une  depeche  trhs  reserves  du  Comtb  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
en  ddte  de  Paris,  le  1 4  Decembre,  1 828. 

LEsintontioQS  malveiliantes  etles  preparatifs  hostiles  de  la  Cour  de 
Vienne  contre  la  Russie  sont  une  rente  manifeste  a  toute  I'Europe. 
Le  Cabinet  Imperial  ies  a  p^netr^s  dans  leur  commencement  et  suivis 
dans  leurs  progr^s,  et  Ies  serviteurs  de  TEmpereur  k  l^tranger  en 
ont  signale  Texistence  et  combattu  lea  6ffetfi. 

Ce  fut  apres  avoir  inonde  le  public  de  faits  contrpuv^  ou  exa- 
geres,  sur  Ies  revers  supposes  de  Tarmee  Russe  et  sur  ks  succ^a  et 
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and  superiority  of  the  Turks,  that  Prince  Metternich 
proposed  to  the  Cabinet  of  London  to  act  in  concert 
with  him  in  order  to  form  a  league^  into  which 
France  and  Prussia  would  be  drawn,  with  the  view 
of  interfering  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  to 
impose  peace  upon  his  Majesty  the  Emperor* 

You  are  aware,  M.  le  Comte,  that,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Court  and  the 
State,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  undertake 
the  task  as  regards  France,  and  to  guide  her  to  his 
ends,  while  the  former  was  to  be  answerable  for 
Prussia. 

Having  obtained  information  on  this  project,  I 
applied  myself  to  point  out  the  inconvenience  and 
dangers  attending  it,  and  I  found  the  French 
minister  of  the  same  opinion. 

la  sup^riorite  des  Tares,  que  le  Prince  de  Metternich  proposa  au- 
Cabinet  de  Londres  d*agir  de  concert  avec  lui,  afin  de  former  une 
ligue  oi!l  seraient  attirees  la  France  et  la  Prusse  dans  le  but  d*inter- 
venir  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Turquie,  et  en  resultat  d^imposer  la  paix 
k  Sa  Majest6  TEmpereur. 

Vous  ^tes  inforrae,  M.  le  Comte,  que^  selon  le  plan  du  Chancelier 
de  Cour  et  d*£tat,  le  Due  de  Wellington  devait  se  charger  de  tra- 
▼ailler  la  France  et  de  la  conduire  k  ses  fins,  tandis  que  le  premier 
repondait  de  la  Prusse. 

La  connoissance  de  ce  projet  m'^tant  parvenue,  je  m*appliquai  k 
en  d^montrer  Tinconirenance  et  les  dangers  et  je  trouvai  le  Minist^re 
Fran^ais  dans  les  mSmes  sentimens. 
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Meanwhile  no  direct  advance  had  been  made  to 
him,  either  on  the  part  of  Austria  or  England. 
However  the  certainty  that  the  project  wherever  it 
was,  did  exist,  and  that  it  would  be  presented  to 
him  at  one  time  or  another,  induced  him  to  explain 
himself  with  respect  to  it,  and  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  avow  his  opposition  to  it.  Thus 
M.  de  Lebzeltern  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  and 
Count  Appony,  in  their  various  communications 
with  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  enabled 
to  convince  themselves  that  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  would  reject  the  proposals  and  insinuations 
of  Prince  Metternich  whenever  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  express  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject. 

On  his  part,  the  Baron  de  Werther,  informed  by 


En  attendant  aucane  demarche  directe  n'avait  en  lieu  envers  celuU 
ci,  ni  de  la  part  de  T Autriche,  ni  de  celle  de  TAngleterre ;  cependant 
la  certitude  oil  il  fetait  que  le  projet  existait,  et  qu'il  pouvait  lui  ^tre 
presente  d  un  moment  k  I'autre,  le  portait  i  s'en  expliquer,  et  k  se 
prononcer  dans  un  sens  oppose,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  en  trouvait 
I'occasion  ;  ainsi  M.  de  Lebzeltern  lors  de  son  passage  par  Paris  et 
le  Comte  Appony  dans  leurs  diflRbrentes  conversations  avec  le  Mi- 
nistM  des  affaires  ^trangkes  ont  pu  se  convaincre  que  S.  M.  Tr^s- 
Chr^tienne  rejetterait  les  propositions  et  les  insinuations  du  Prince 
de  Metternich,  d^s  qu  elle  serait  appellee  k  t^moigner  ses  sentimens 

k  ce  sujet.    • 

De  son  c6t6  le  Baron  de  Werther,  averti  par  son  Collogue  de 
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his  colleague  in  London  of  the  de&igns  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  hastened  to  learn  the  dispositions  of 
France,  and  having  found  them  to  be  such  as  I  had 
represented  them  to  him,  apprised  his  Government 
of  th^m  without  loss  of  time.* 

All  these  circumstances  together;  and  I  am  led 
to  believe  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  have  decided  him.  in  my 
opinion,  to  abstain  from  compromising  himself  with 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries,  so  that  the  attempt  of 
Prince  Metternich  will  be  paralyzed  and  arrested 
at  its  commencement. 

A  despatch  from  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  comes 

afterwards,  to   expose   the  falsehoods   of  that   of 

I'  ■  ■  ■    .  .  I  ■  1. 1  I         I    I         I   .1  — . — , — — 

Londres,  des  desseins  de  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  se  hslta  de  connottre  les 
dispositiofis  de  celle  de  France  et  les  ayant  trouv^  telles  que  je^  les 
lui  avals  annonc^es,  en  iiiforma  sans  perte  de  temps  son  Gou- 
vernement. 

Toutes  ces  circonstances  reunies,  et  je  suis  porte  k  croire,  le 
jugement  et  Texp^rience  du  Due  de  Wellington  le  deeid^rent,  a  mon 
avis,  k  s*abstenir  de  se  compromettre  en  vers  le  Cabinet  des  Tuileries, 
de  sorte  que  la  tentative  deM.de  Metternich  se  trouva  paralys^e 
et  arr^tee  dans  son  commencement. 

Une  dep^che  du  Cabinet  de  Berlin  vint  ensuite  detruire  les  men- 
songes  de  celui  de  Yienne.  Loin  de  se  faire  le  satellite  du  Prince  de 
Metternich,  le  Minist^re  Prussien,  declarait  quMl  regardait  le  plan 


•  The  degree  of   the  subserviency  of  Prussia  may  be  gaihered 
from  this  incident?. — Eb.^ 
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Vienna.  Far  from  making  himself  the  satellite  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  Prussian  Minister  declared, 
that  he  regarded  the  proposed  plan  as  dangerous 
and  inapplicable,  and  that  far  from  concurring 
therein,  he  would  take  no  part  in  it. 

All  these  facts,  of  which  your  Excellency  has 
been  informed  as  they  occurred^  should  have  de- 
stroyed the  illusion  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  of  unit- 
ing the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  against  Russia. 
But  Prince  Mettemich,  whose  maxim  is  never  to 
cease  negotiating,  and,  above  all,  not  to  be  discou- 
raged, whether  the  falsehood  of  his  assertions  be- 
comes apparent,  or  whether  the  breach  of  a  pro- 
mise draws  upon  him  merited  reproach,  has  re- 
newed the  same  attempt,  in  a  manner  more  formal, 
and  with  circumstances  more  offensive  to  the  dig- 

projete  comme  dangereux  et  inapplicable,  et  que  loin  d*y  concourir 
il  se  garderait  d*y  prendre  aucune  part . 

Tons  oes  faits,  dont  votre  Excellence  a  ete  informe  en  son  temps 
semblaient  devoir  desabuser  la  Cour  de  Vienne  des  illusions  qu'elle 
s'etait  £9rm^es  de  reunir  les  prineipales  Puissances  de  T  Europe 
contre  la  Russie ;  mais  le  Prince  de  Mettemich,  qui  a  pour  maxime 
de.  negocier  toujouis  et  surtout  de  ne  pas  se  decourager,  soit  que  la 
faussete  de  ses  assertions  devienne  evidente,  soit  que  le  manque  d*une 
promesse  lui  attire  des  reproches  merit^s,  a  renouvelle'  la  m^me  ten- 
tative d'une  maniere  plus  formelle  et  avec  des  circonstances  plus 
offiensantes>  pour  la  dignite  de  TEmpereur  et  plus  dangcreuses  pour 
les  inter^ts  de  T Empire. 
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nity  of  the  Emperor,  and  more  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire. 

After  having,  as  usual,  announced  that  the  rais- 
ing of  the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
army  of  observation  before  Shumla,  were  immense 
and  irremediable  disasters  ;  and  having  occupied 
himself  in  taxing  our  military  operations  with 
weakness,  ignorance,  and  thoughtlessness,  Prince 
Metternich  sent  off  a  courier,  bearing  a  despatch 
for  Prince  Esterhazy,  which  was  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  French  Ministry  by  M.  d'Appony,  be- 
fore being  forwarded  to  that  of  London,  for  whom 
it  was  principally  intended. 

It  was  on  the  13th  instant,  that  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  read  this  remarkable  production  to  the 
Count  de  Laferronays. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Court  and  State  explains, 


Apr^s  avoir,  comme  d'ordinaire,  annonce  que  la  levee  du  si^ge  de 
Silistrie  et  la  retraite  de  Tarm^e  d*observation  devant  Choiimla, 
etaient  des  desastres  iraraenses  et  irrem^diables,  et  s'^tre  attache  k 
taxer  de  foiblesse,  d'ignorance  et  d'inconsideration  nos  operations 
militaires,  le  Prince  de  Metternich  expedia  un  courrier,  porteur  d*une 
dep^che  au  Prince  Esterhazy,  laquelle  devait  ^tre  communiquee  au 
Minist^re  Fran^ais  par  M.  d*Appony  avant  d'etre  envoyee  ^  celui 
de  Londres,  auquel  elle  etait  principaleraent  destinee. 

Cefutle  1-13  courant,  que  M.  I'Ambassadeur  d*Autriche  fit  lec- 
ture de  cette  production  remarquable  au  Comte  de  Laferronnays. 
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and  gives  to  understand  that  the  Sultan  desires 
the  re-establishment  of  peace,  with  security  and 
good  faith. 

"  That  his  Highness,  having  taken  into  consi- 
deration past  events,  and  the  situation  of  his  em- 
pire, is  determined  no  longer  to  sign  treaties  which 
are  no  more  than  truces,  and  which  leave  the  germs 
of  new  dissension  and  new  wars. 

'*  That  the  peace  for  which  the  Ottoman  empire 
is  in  arms,  should  be  tranquillizing  for  it,  and  solid 
for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

'*  That  this  grand  object  could  only  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  congress,  formed  of  the  belligerent 
parties,  and  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
the  decision  of  which  should  be  placed  under  a 
general  guarantee." 

Le  Chancelier  de  Cour  et  d*Etat  expose  et  fait  savoir  que  le 
Sultan  aspire  au  retablissement  de  la  paix,  avec  securite  et  bonne 
foi. 

"  Que  sa  Hautesse,  ayant  pris  en  consideration  les  ^venemens 
passes  et  la  situation  de  son  Empire  est  decidee  k  ne  plus  signer  de 
trait^s  qui  ne  sont  que  des  troves  et  qui  laissent  les  germes  de  nou- 
velles  dissentions  et  de  nouvelles  guerres. 

''Que  la  paix  pour  laquelle  1' Empire  Ottoman  est  en  armes  doit 
^tre  rassurante  pour  lui  et  solide  pour  tout  le  reste  de  TEurope. 

''Que  ce  grand  but  ne  saurait  ^tre  atteint  que  moyennant  un 
congr^s,  forme  des  parties  belligerantes  et  des  principales  Puissances 
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Prince  Melternich  added,  that  this  plan  appeared 
to  hina  the  most  likely  to  lead  to  peace,  and  to  ren- 
der it  durable. 

*^  That  the  actual  circumstance  presented  great 
advantages  for  acting  upon  the  mind  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor. 

*'  That  the  Russian  army  is  in  a  state  of  ruin  and 
complete  decomposition,  physical  and  moral.  That 
the  troops  are  discouraged^  the  generals  divided, 
and  the  Emperor  disheartened. 

"  That  the  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  increase  in 
force  and  courage,  that  they  will  retake  Varna 
during  the  winter;  that  the  Grand  Vizier  has 
sworn  it  by  his  head  ;  and  that  he  collects  150,000 
men  for  the  attempt." 

de  TEurope  et   dont  le  resultat   serait  plac6   sous  une   garantie 
generale. 

"  Le  Prince  de  Mettemich  ajoutait  que  ce  plan  lui  semblait  le  plus 
propre  k  conduire  k  la  paix  et  k  la  rendre  durable. 

"  Que  la  circonstance  actuelle  pr^sentait  de  grands  avantages  pour 
agir  sur  Tesprit  de  sa  Majeste  L'Empereur. 

''  Que  Tarmee  Russe  est  en  ruine  et  en  decomposition  complette, 
physique  et  morale,  que  les  troupes  sont  d^courag^s,  les  g^neraux 
divises  et  TEmpereur  abattu. 

**  Que  les  Turcs  au  contraire  augmentent  de  force  et  de  courage, 
qu*ils  reprendront  Varna  durant  Thyver;  que  le  Grand  Visir  Ta 
jure  sur  sa  t^te,  et  qu*il  r^unit  150  mille  hommes  pour  cetteope- 
ration." 
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In  fine,  that  in  the  approaching  campaign, 
300,000  Turks  will  throw  themselves  into  the 
Russian  territory,  and  will  carry  and  destroy  every 
thing  before  them. 

All  these  points,  M.  Le  Comte,  from  that  which 
M.  de  Laferronays  has  told  me,  form  the  substance 
of  a  very  long  despatch,  where  they  are  developed 
with  the  accustomed  prolixity  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna. 

When  the  reading  of  the  despatch  was  concluded, 
the  minister  observed  to  Count  d'Appony,  that  the 
opinions  of  Prince  Metternich  upon  the  Emperor 
and  the  empire  were  expressed  in  terms  so  ex- 
traordinary that  he  would  have  some  trouble  in 
communicating  them  exactly  to  the  King,  and 
in  making  him  believe,  even  if  he  could  remember, 


Enfin  qu'  k  la  campagne  prochaiue  300  mille  Turcs  se  jetteront 
8ur  le  territoire  Russe,  emporteront  et  d^truiront  tout  devant  eux. 

Tons  ces  points,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  d*apr^s  ce  que  m'a  dit  Mr 
de  Laferronnays,  forment  la  substance  d'une  d6p^che  tr^s  longue  oilk 
lis  sont  d^velopp^s  avec  la  prolixite  accoutumee  du  Cabinet  de 
Vienne. 

A  la  fin  de  cette  lecture  le  ministre  observa  au  Comte  Appony 
que  les  jugemens  du  Prince  Metternich  sur  TEmpereur  et  TEmpire 
etaient  ^xprimes  en  termes  si  extraordinaires  qu  il  aurait  de  la  peine 
k  les  rendre  exactcment  au  Roi  et  a  le  porter  k  croire  qu  ils  etaient 
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that  they  were  such  as  he  had  just  heard,  and 
therefore  begged  to  have  a  copy  or  an  abstract  of 
the  despatch. 

M.  d'Appony  replied,  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  give  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  that  Prince 
Metternich  desired  to  know  what  was  the  opinion 
of  M.  de  Laferronays  of  the  dispositions  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  in  the  midst  of  the  great  calamities 
in  which  he  was  placed.  The  French  Minister  re- 
plied, that  M.  de  Metternich  was  so  positive  in  his 
own,  and  in  his  assertions,  that  he  did  not 
require  that  of  another :  that  as  to  the  rest,  the 
King  having  objected  to  every  combination  of 
which  the  object  was  interference  in  the  war 
between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  his  Ma- 


tels  qu'il  veiiait  de  les  entendre ;  m^me  s'il  pouvait  s*en  souvenir ; 
que  par  conqseuent  il  le  priait  de  lui  donner  la  copie  ou  Textrait 
de  cette  dep^che. 

M.  d*Appony  repondit  qu*il  n'etoit  autorise,  ni  a  Tune,  ni  a 
Tautre,  mais  que  le  Prince  Metternich  desirait  de  sayoir  quelle 
etait  Topinion  de  M.  de  Laferronnays' sur  les  dispositions  de  Sa 
Majeste  Imperiale  au  milieu  des  grandes  calainites  oh  Elle  se  trou- 
vait.  Le  Ministre  Fran^ais  repliqua  que  M.  de  Metternich  6tait  si 
positif  dans  la  sienne  et  dans  ses  assertions  qu'il  n'avait  besoin  de 
celle  de  personne  ;  qu'au  reste  le  Roi  s'etant  refuse  a  toute  combi- 
naison  dont  le  but  serait  d'intervenir  dans  la  guerre  entre  la  Russie 
et  la  Porte  Ottomane,  S.  M.  persisterait  dans  la  m^me  resolution. 
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jesty  would  persist  in  the  same  resolution.  Thus, 
M.  Le  Comte,  terminated  their  conversation,  in  a 
manner  which  should  have  convinced  M.d'Appony 
of  the  surprise  and  disapprobation  with  which  his 
communication  has  been  received  by  the  French 
Cabinet. 

Informed  of  the  step  thus  taken  by  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  I  hastened  to  communicate  the  same 
to  Prince  Lieven,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  should  judge  expedient,  to 
destroy  the  effect  that  the  expose  and  suggestions 
of  Prince  Metternich  might  produce  upon  the 
Cabinet  of  London. 

Having  since  inquired  of  the  Count  de  Lafer- 
ronays,  if  he  knew  in  what  manner  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  received  and  appreciated  the  new 


C'est  ainsi,  M.  le  Comte,  que  se  termina  leur  conversation  avec  des 
formes,  qui  devaient  avoir  convaincu  M.  d*Appony  de  la  surprise  et 
de  la  desapprobation  qu'avait  rencontrees  sa  communication  aupr^s 
du  Cabinet  Francois. 

Averti  par  ce  dernier  de  la  demarche  de  TAmbassadeur  d'Au- 
triche  je  me  hatai  d'en  informer  le  Prince  de  Lieven,  afin  de  le 
mettre  ^  portee  de  prendre  les  mesures  qu*il  jugerait  convenables 
pour  detruire  Teffet  qu*aurait  pu  produire  sur  le  Cabinet  de  Londres 
Texpose  et  les  suggestions  de  M.  de  Metternich. 

Ayant  interpelle  depuis  le  Comte  de  Laferronnays  s'il  savait  de 
quelle  maniere  le  Due  de  Wellington  avait  re^u  et  apprecie  les 
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insinuations  of  the  Austrian  Minister,  he  told  me 
that  M.  de   Roth,    French  Charge  d'AfFaires  in 
London,  in  the   absence  of  the  Ambassador,  had 
acquainted  him  that  Prince  Esterhazy  had  with- 
drawn from  the  communication  he  had  been  ordered 
to  make — the  proposal  of  the  Congress  ;  and  that 
he  had  simply  limited  himself  to  expressing  the 
disposition  of  the  Sultan  to  negotiate,  and  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  which  would  not  be  a  truce,  like  all 
the  preceding  ones ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
would  establish  a  system  of  security  and  stability 
between  the  two  Empires,  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe. 

Immediately  after  having  received  the  advices 
from  London,  and  counselled  probably  by  his 
colleague,  to  diminish  the  bad  impression  produced 


nouvelles  insinuations  du  Ministre  Autrichien,  il  m'a  dit  que  M.  de 
Roth,  Charge  d'AfFaires  de  France  k  Londres,  en  Fabsence  deTAm- 
bassadeur,  lui  mandait  que  le  Prince  Esterhazy  parroissait  avoir 
6carte  de  la  communication  qu'il  avait  ordre  de  faire  la  proposition 
du  Congr^s  et  qu'il  s'etait  limite  simplement  k  t^moigner  les  dis- 
positions du  Sultan  de  negocier  et  de  conclure  une  paix  qui  ne  serait 
pas  une  tr^ve  comme  toutes  les  precedentes,  raais  qui  etablirait  au 
contraire  un  syst^me  de  securite  et  de  solidite  entre  les  deux  Empires 
sous  la  sauvegarde  des  Puissances  de  T Europe. 

Immediatement  apr^s  avoir  re^u  des  reponses  de  Londres    et 
conseille  probablement   par  sou   Collogue  d  attenuer  la  mauvaise 
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Dpon  M.  de  Laferronays  by  the  confidence  that 
had  been  placed  in  him,  M.  d'Appony  went  to  him, 
and  observed,  that  he  feared  there  remained  in  his 
mind  an  incorrect  or  exaggerated  idea  of  that  which 
was  expressed  by  Prince  Metternich,  in  the  de- 
spatch which  he  had  read  to  him.  The  Count 
replied,  that  he  did  not  by  any  means  think  so  ; 
but  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding,  he  suggested  to 
him  to  read  the  document  again,  or  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  it.  M.  d'Appony  declined,  adding,  "  I 
know  not  even  if  I  have  done  right  in  communi- 
cating to  you  the  whole  of  it." 

Such  is,  M.  le  Comte,  a  faithful  recital  of  all 
that  I  have  gathered  upon  this  new  attempt  of 
Prince  Metternich,  and  upon  the  mode  and  the 


impression  produite  sur  M.  de  Laferronnays  par  la  confidence  qu'on 
lui  avait  faite,  M.  d'Appony  est  alle  le  trouver  et  lui  a  observe  qu'il 
craignait  qu'il  ne  fut  rcst6  dans  son  esprit  une  opinion  inexacte  ou 
exag6r4e  de  ce  que  le  Prince  Metternich  avait  exprime  dans  la 
^p^che  dont  il  lui  avait  fait  lecture.  Le  Comte  repondit  qu*il  ne 
le  croyait  nuUement,  mais  que,  pour  ^viter  tout  mal-entendu,  il  lui 
suggerait  de  nonveau  de  lui  repeter  la  lecture  de  ce  document  ou  de 
lui  en  donner  la  copie.  M.  d'Appony  s'y  refusa  en  ajoutant :  "  Je 
ne  sais  pas  m^me  si  j*ai  bien  fait  de  vous  le  faire  connoitre  dans  son 
enticr." 

Tel  est,  M.  le  Comte,  le  r6cit  fiddle  de  ce  que  j'ai  recueille  sur  la 
nouTelle  tentative  de  M.  de  Metternich  et  sur   le  mode   et  les  ex- 
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expressions.     My  opinion  is,  that  seeing  the  inti- 
macy which  exists  between  the  Cabinets  of  Eng- 
land and  Vienna,  Prince  Esterhazy  has  concealed 
nothing  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  but  that  altogether  have  felt  the  incon- 
venience and  impossibility  of  carrying  such  a  plan 
into  practice,  when  France  has  declared  that  she 
will   not  concur  in   it.      Thus   this  plot   against 
Russia  will  remain  without  effect,  as  that  of  nearly 
the  same  kind  which  had  preceded  it,  and  which 
was  derived  from  the  same  source. 

There  is  another  plan  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington labours  to  realize,  and  to  which  PrinCe 
Metternich  contributes,  though  with  less  reserve, 
and  in  a  manner  more  active  and  energetic.    That 


pressions  dont  il  s'est  servi  en  s*y  decidant.  Mon  opinion  est  que, 
yii  rintimit^  qui  r^gne  entre  le  Cabinet  Anglais  et  celui  de  Vienne, 
le  Prince  Esterhazy  n*a  rien  cache  au  Due  de  Wellington  et  a  Lord 
Aberdeen,  mais  que  tous  ensemble  ont  sent!  Tinconvenance  et  rim- 
possibilit6  de  mettre  un  tel  projet  en  pratique,  lorsque  la  France 
venait  de  declarer  ne  pas  vouloir  y  concourir.  Ainsi  cette  tr&me 
contre  la  Russie  restera  sans  e£Pet,  comme  celle  a  peu  pres  du  m^me 
genre  qui  Tavait  pr^cedee  et  qui  derivait  de  la  m^me  source. 

11  est  un  autre  plan  que  le  Due  de  Wellington  travaille  a  realiser 
et  auquel  M.  de  Metternich  contribue,  quoiqa'avec  moins  de  reserve 
et  d'une  mani^re  plus  active  et  plus  tranchante.     C'est  le  change- 
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is,    the   change  of  Ministry  in  France,  and  the 
recall  of  M.  de  Villele  to  the  head  of  affairs.     The 
Prince  de  Lieven  communicated  it  to  me  in  ex- 
plicit terms,  and  I,  for  my  part,  have  never  doubted 
the  desire  and  design  of  the  Duke  in  this  respect, 
because  he  ought  to  be  convinced,  that  without 
having  an  instrument  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet  in 
this  country,  he  could  never  obtain  from  it  the 
deference  that  would  be  necessary  to  him  either  in 
forming  a  coalition  against  Russia,  or  in  depriving 
her  of  the  moral  support  which  she  meanwhile  re- 
ceives from  it,  and  of  the  real  co-operation  which 
would  take  place  in  the  event  of  a  general  war. 

In  order  to  accomplish  his  object,  independently 
of  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  him,  from  the 
superiority   of  his  position,    and  from   the   habit 


ment  du  Mmistere  actuel  en  France  et  le  rappel  de  M.  de  Villele 
aux  affaires.  Le  Prince  de  Lieven  me  le  mande  en  termes  explicites 
et  je  n'ai  jamais  doute,  de  mon  c6te,  du  desir  et  des  desseins  du  Due 
k  cet  egard,  parcequ'il  doit  ^tre  convaincu  que  sans  avoir  un  instru- 
ment k  la  tete  du  Cabinet  dans  ce  pays,  il  ne  pourra  jamais  en 
obtenir  la  deference  qui  lui  serait  necessaire,  ou  pour  former  une 
coalition  contre  la  Russie,  ou  pour  la  priver  de  Tappui  moral  qu'elle 
en  revolt — en  attendant,  et  de  la  cooperation  r^elle  qui  pourrait  avoir 
lieu  dans  le  cas  d*une  guerre  generale. 

Afin  d'accomplir  son  objet,  independamment  des  avantages  qu*il 
dre  de  la  superiorite  de  sa  position  et  de  Thabitude  prise  en  Europe 

M  2 
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throughout  Europe,  of  considering  him  as  a  man 
without  an  equal,  the  Duke  announces  himself 
equally  in  the  character  of  a  supporter  of  the 
monarchical  principles  in  France,  though  with 
more  moderation  than  Prince  Metternich,  which 
renders  his  influence  still  more  dangerous.  Thus  by 
a  melange  of  menaces  against  that  which  is,  and 
of  sincere  interest  in  favour  of  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  ought  to  be,  he  flatters  the  passions 
and  the  views  of  a  great  part  of  the  Court ;  and 
by  the  Ambassador  he  has  sent  there  for  that  pur- 
pose, puts  in  movement  a  mass  of  intrigues  difiicult 
to  counteract. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  seduced  by  the  prSve- 
nances  of  the  English  Premier,  and  by  his  own 
ambition,  loves  to  mix  himself  up  in  all  these  com- 


de  le  regarder  comme  un  homxne  hors  de  pair,  le  Due  s*annonce 
egalement  en  qualite  de  soutien  des  principes  Monarcliiques  en 
France,  quoiqu*  avec  plus  de  moderation  que  le  Prince  Metternich, 
ce  qui  rend  son  influence  encore  plus  dangereuse.  Ainsi  par  un 
melange  de  menaces  contre  ce  qui  est,  et  d*inter^t  sincere  en  faveur 
de  ce  qui,  selon  lui,  devrait  ^tre,  il  fiatte  les  passions  et  les  vues  de 
beaucoup  de  monde  k  la  cour,  et  met  en  mouvement,  par  I'Arabas- 
sadeur  qu'il  y  a  envoy e  k  cet  effet,  une  quantity  d'intrigues  difficiles 
k  dejouer. 

Le  Prince  de  PoHgnac,  seduit  par  les  prevenances  du  premier 
Ministre  Anglais  et  par  sa  propre  ambition,  aime  de  se  m^ler  dans 
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binations,  not  to  assist  in  the  return  of  M.  de 
VillMe  to  the  Ministry,  but  to  enter  therein  himself, 
either  at  the  head  of  a  new  Ministry,  or  as  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  Presidency  of 
M.  de  Laferronays. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  he  has  returned  to  PariS) 
encouraged  by  the  Duke,  who  finds  his  interest  in 
employing  him,  to  distract  the  existing  adminis* 
tration. 

I  do  not  doubt  any  longer  that  M.  de  Polignac 
has  been  charged  to  sound  the  King,  to  learn  his 
real  dispositions,  and  to  ascertain  if  his  friendly 
system  of  policy  towards  Russia  is  the  result  of  his 
free  will  and  conviction,  or  rather  of  the  insinua- 
tions, and  of  the  influence  of  his  Ministry,  and  the 
Imperial  Cabinet. 


toutes  ces  combinaisons,  non  pas  pour  contnbuer  au  retour  de  M. 
de  Vill^le  aux  affaires,  mais  pour  y  entrer  lui-m^me,  soit  k  la  t^te 
d'un  nouveau  Minist^re,  soit  comme  Miuistre  des  Affaires  ^trang^res 
sous  la  presidence  de  M.  de  Laferronnays. 

C'est  dans  ce  but  qu'il  s'est  rendu  k  Paris,  encourage  par  le  Due, 
qui  trouve  son  inter^t  k  s'en  servir  pour  jetter  le  trouble  dans  Tadmi- 
nistration  actuelle.  Je  ne  doute  pas  non  plus  que  M.  de  Polignac 
n'ait  6t6  charg^  de  sonder  et  de.connoitre  les  dispositions  r^elles  du 
Roi  et  de  constater,  si  son  syst^me  de  politique  amicale  envers  la 
Russie,  est  le  resultat  de  sa  volonte  et  de  sa  conviction,  ou  bien  des 
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Persuaded  of  these  truths,  M.  de  Laferronays 
wished  to  put  M.  de  Polignac  to  the  proof  imme- 
diately, and  without  leaving  him  time  to  enter  upon 
the  intrigues,  which  were  the  object  of  his  jour- 
ney. Thus  in  their  first  interview,  he  said  to  him, 
with  the  familiarity  customary  between  them,  "  If 
you  desire  the  Portfolio,  there  it  is,  you  may 
take  it.  My  retirement  will  not  be  a  great  event, 
but  your  entry  will  be  an  immense  one.  If,  in 
the  actual  state  of  things,  you  have  the  confidence 
to  govern  France,  I  will  not  be  an  obstacle ;  if  not, 
if  you  hesitate,  cease  to  make  those  who  wish  to 
bring  you  into  ofiice  believe  that  you  will  second 
them,  because  such  conduct  would  be  contrary  to 
the  service  of  the  King,  and  to  the  good  of  the 
country." 


insinuations  et  de  Tinfluence  de  son  Minist^re  et  du  Cabinet  Im- 
perial. 

Persuade  de  ces  verites,  M.  de  Laferronnays  a  voulu  mettre  h 
F^preuveM.de  Polignac — imm^diatement,  et  sans  lui  laisser  le  temps 
de  s'enfoncer  dans  les  intrigues  qui  etaient  Tobjet  de  son  voyage. 
Ainsi  dans  leur  premiere  entrevue  il  lui  a  dit  avec  la  familiarity  d  usage 
entr'eux,  **  Si  tu  desires  le  portefeuille,  le  voici,  tu  peux  le  prendre. 
Ma  sortie  ne  sera  pas  un  grand  6venement,  mais  ton  entree  en  sera 
un  immense.  Si  dans  Tetat  actuel  des  choses  tu  as  la  confiance  de 
gouvemer  la  France  je  ne  serai  pas  un  obstacle ;  si  non,  ou  si  tu 
hesites,  cesse  de  faire  croire  a  ceux  qui  veulent  te  porter  aux  affaires 
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This  speech  produced  the  desired  effect.  M.  de 
Polignac  saw  reason  to  be  convinced,  that  M,  de 
Laferronays  would  not  enter  into  any  ministerial 
combination  with  him.  From  that  time,  abandoned 
to  his  own  resources,  he  felt  all  his  weakness,  and 
dared  not  alone  to  undertake  so  weighty  a  burden. 

To  place  him  in  this  alternative  was  the  only 
means  of  baffling  his  secondary  intrigues.  If 
the  question  had  only  been  to  raise  M.  de 
Laferronays  to  the  Presidency,  and  to  place 
M.  de  Polignac  in  the  direction  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  King  would  have  lent  himself  to  it,  and  would 
probably  have  desired  such  an  arrangement,  but 
from  the  moment  it  became  a  total  change,  the  con- 
fusion that  would   have  taken  place  would  have 


que  tu  ras  les  seconder,  parce  qu'une  telle  conduite  serait  contraire 
au  service,  au  Roi,  et  au  bien  du  pays." 

Cette  allocution  produisit  Peffet  desire.  M.  de  Polignac  eut 
raison  de  se  convaincre  que  M.  de  Laferronnays  n  entrerait  dans 
aucune  combinaison  Ministerielle  avec  lui.  D^slors,  abandonne  k 
ses  propres  forces,  il  sentit  toute  sa  foiblesse  et  n*osa  pas  se  charger 
k  lui  tout  seul  d'un  si  pesant  fardeau. 

Le  placer  dans  cette  alternative  etoit  Tunique  moyen  pour  dejouer 
ses  intrigues  secondaires.  S'il  n'eilt  et6  question  que  d*elever  M.  de 
Laferronnays  k  la  Presidence  et  de  mettre  M.  de  Polignac  aux  af- 
faires ^trang^res,  le  Roi  s'y  serait  pr^te  et  auroit  peut-^tre  desire  un 
pareil  arrangement^  mais  des  qu*il  s'est  agi  d*un  changement  totals  la. 
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been  so  great  and  so  superior  to  the  means  M,  de 
Polignac  would  have  had,  of  putting  an  end  to  it, 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  trial.  His  entry  into  the 
Ministry  would  have  brought  about  some  consider- 
able alterations.  Ambitious  and  pusillanimous, 
ignorant,  and  under  the  control  of  the  Duke,  he 
would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  oppose  him, 
whence  there  would  have  resulted  divisions  in  the 
Council,  and  opposed  influences  near  the  King, 
inconveniences  which  he  has  been  fortunate  to 
escape  in  the  midst  of  so  many  others  through  which 
in  this  country  we  have  to  succeed. 

The  arrival   of  M.    de  Polignac  at  Paris   has 
coincided,  according  to  what   M.  de  Laferronays 


confusion  qui  en  serait  resuUee,  auroit  et6  si  grande  et  si  sup6rieure 
aux  moyens  que  M.  de  Polignac  aurait  eu  de  la  faire  cesser,  qu*il 
n'a  pas  os^  prendre  sur  lui  1»  responsabilit6  d^une  pareille  6preuve. 
Son  entree  an  Ministere  y  aurait  apport^  des  alterations  sensibles. 
Ambitieux  et  pusillanime,  ehdoctrin6  et  subjugue  par  le  Due,  il 
n*auroit  jamais  eu  le  courage  de  lui  r^sister,  d*oh  il  seroit  residte  une 
division  dans  le  Conseil  et  des  influences  opposees  aupr^s  du  Roi ; 
inconv^niens  qu*il  a  6t6  heureux  d'^carter  au  milieu  de  tant  d'autres 
k  travers  lesquels  il  faut  reussir  dans  ce  pays. 

L'arrivee  de  M.  de  Polignac  k  Paris  a  coincide,  selon  ce  que 
M.  de  Laferronnays  m^a  dit,  avec  certains  renseignemens  que  ce 
Ministre  s'est  procures  et  qui  prouvcnt  evidemmcnt  les  intentions 
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has  told  me,  with  certain  evidence*  that  this 
Minister  has  procured,  plainly  proving  the  sinister 
intentions  of  Prince  Mettemich  against  France, 
and  with  what  animosity  he  seeks  to  embarrass  the 
King,  since  he  thinks  he  is  no  longer  listened  to, 
and  that  he  cannot  draw  them  into  his  views. 

The  Minister  has  refused  to  expose  to  me  the  source 
of  them^  because  it  is  secret  and  confidential !  As  to 
their  nature,  he  has  been  both  in  his  last  conversa- 
tion and  the  present  ones  more  explicit. 


sinistres  du  Prince  Mettemich  contre  la  France  et  avec  quelle  ani- 
mosity il  cherche  k  Clever  des  obstacles  au  Roi  et  k  sa  famille  depuis 
qu*il  ne  peut  les  entrainer  dans  ses  voies. 

Le  Ministre  a  refuse  de  m'en  devoiler  la  source,  parce  qu'elle  est 
confidentielle  et  secrete.  Quant  k  leur  nature,  il  a  6te,  soit  dans 
ses  demi^res  conversations,  soit  dans  les  pr^c^dentes,  plus  explicite. 


*  The  facts  to  which  the  "  evidence'*  refers  might  be  na  secret 
— although  thus  naively,  related  to  the  Russian  Minister.  The 
reader  will  probably  gather  little  of  the  real  import,  or  of  the  sense 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  following  narration.  If  Prince 
Mettemich  by  such  an  incomprehensible  line  of  policy  had  frus- 
trated his  grand  object  of  a  general  union  to  re-establish  peace,  he 
must  have  been  mad,  which  no  one  ever  suspected.  If  Count  Pozzo 
di  Borgo  had  by  any  means  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  such  had 
been  the  acts  of  Prince  Mettemich,  he  would  only  have  furnished 
another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he 
is  held  as  a  Diplomatist. — ]Cd. 
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It  appears,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Court  and 
State,  flatters  the  Bonapartists  by  putting  forward 
the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
between  France  and  Austria;  and  intrigues,  on 
the  other  side,  with  the  Court  and  the  Apostolical 
Party,  to  create  new  embarrassments  to  the  Minis- 
try >  by  accusing  them  of  being  revolutionary 
and  impious;  that  he  has  here  trusty  persons 
for  each  of  these  objects.- -The  Embassy  is 
charged  with  the  last  as  regards  the  Priests 
and  a  good  number  of  Courtiers,  The  first  is 
entrusted  to  people  of  quite  a  different  character, 
and  of  opposite  opinions; — that  he  excites  the 
King  of  Sardinia  to  arm  himself  against  France, 
from  which  he  made  him  fear  an  invasion — that 
he  leads  him  to  commit  some  act  tending  to  ex- 


H  parait  que  le  Chancelier  de  Cour  et  d'Etat  flatte  les  Bonapar- 
tistes  de  mettre  en  avant  le  Due  de  Rieschstadt  dans  le  cas  d'une 
rupture  entre  la  France  et  TAutriche,  et  travaUle  la  cour  et  les 
Apostoliques,  d'un  autre  c6te,  pour  susciter  des  embarras  au  Minis- 
t^re  en  Taccusant  d'etre  revolutionnaire  et  impie ;  qu'il  a  id  des 
personnes  affidees  pour  chacun  de  ces  r61es. — ^L'Ambassade  est 
chargee  du  dernier  aupr^s  des  pr^tres  et  -d'un  bon  nombre  de  cour- 
tisans  :  le  premier  est  confie  k  des  gens  d*une  toute  autre  existence 
et  d'opinions  oppos^es ; — qu*il  excite  le  Roi  de  Sardaigne  k  s'armer 
contre  la  France,  dont  il  lui  fait  craindre  Tinvasion  et  qu*il  le  porte  k 
faire  quelque  acte  tendant  k  exclure  le  Prince  de  Carignan  de  la  sue- 
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clade  the  Prince  de  Carignan  from  the  succession, 
— in  fine,  that  from  every  side,  from  Germany,  as 
from  Italy,  and  Vienna  itself,  there  arrive  ac- 
counts which  prove  the  active  malevolence  of  the 
person  who  presides  over  the  Austrian  Cabinet. 

It  was  when  the  King,  irritated  by  the  just  impres- 
sions which  such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  produce 
upon  him,  that  M.  de  Polignac,  entirely  ignorant 
of  all  these  circumstances,  had  an  interview  with  his 
Majesty,  relative  to  the  necessity  of  communicat- 
ing with  England  and  Austria,  in  order  to  consult 
as  to  the  means  of  avoiding  a  second  campaign 
and  of  bringing  about  peace. 

The  King  had  not  admitted  the  insinuations, 
and  had  rejected  all  the  vague  ideas  tending  to- 
wards any  union  whatever,  that  had  for  its  object 
interference  between  the  belligerent  Powers,   be- 


cession,  enfin  que  de  toute  part,  de  rAllemagne,  comme  de  Tltalic 
et  de  Vienne  m^me,  il  arrive  des  rapports  qui  demontrent  Tactive 
malveillance  du  personnage  qui  preside  le  Cabinet  Autricliien. 

'  C*e8t  lorsque  le  Roi  se  ressentait  encore  des  justes  impressions 
quune  conduite  pareille  ne  pourait  manquer  de  produire  sur  son 
esprit  que  M.  de  Polignac,  ignorant  enti^rement  toutes  ces  circon- 
stances,  a  entretenu  le  Monarque,  relativement  k  la  necessite  de 
s'entendre  avec  FAngleterre  et  TAutriche,  afin  d'aviser  aux  moyens 
d^exciter  une  seconde  campagne  et  d*amener  la  paix. 

Le  Roi  n*a  pas  donue  suite  k  ces  insinuations  et  a  rejete  toutes 
les  idees  vagues  tendantes  a  former  une  union  quelconque  dans  le 
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causey  initead  of  arresting  the  war^  it  would  render  it 
more  aetim.  As  regards  the  conduct  of  France, 
his  Majesty  made  use  of  the  following  words : — 
"  I  wish  to  remain  united  to  Russia.  If  the  Em- 
peror Nicolas  attacks  Austria,*  I  will  hold  myself  in 
preparation,  and  will  regulate  my  conduct  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  but,  if  Austria  attacks  him, 
I  will  march  immediately  against  her.  Perhaps 
a  war  against  the  Court  of  Vienna  will  be  useful  to 
me,  because  it  will  put  an  end  to  internal  dissen- 
sions, and  occupy  the  nation  in  general  as  it  wishe*.'* 
Astonished  at  such  language,  M.  de  Polignac 
comes,  all  consternation,  to  give  an  account  of  it  to 


but  d^ntervenir  entre  les  Puissances  Belligerantes,  parce  qu*au  lieu 
d*arT^ter  la  guerre  ce  serait  la  rendre  plus  anim6e.  Pour  ce  qui 
conceme  la  conduite  de  la  France,  Sa  Majeste  a  dit  ces  propres 
paroles.  ^'  Je  veux  rester  uni  a  la  Russie.  Si  TEmpereur  Nicolas 
attaque  FAutriche,  je  ine  tiendrai  en  mesure  et  me  reglerai  selon  les 
circoristances ;  mais  si  TAutriche  Tattaque,  je  ferai  marcher  immedi- 
atement  contr  elle.  Peut-^tre  qu'une  guerre  coutre  la  Cour  de  Vienne 
me  sera  utile,  parcequ'elle  fera  cesser  les  dissensions  interieures  et 
occupera  la  nation  en  grand  comme  elle  le  desire." 

Etonne  d'un  tel  langage,  M.  de  Polignac  vint  tout  consterne  en 
rendre  compte  k  M.  de  Laferronnays  qui  lui  dit  de  ne  pas  regarder 


*  For  the  six  previous  years  it  had  been  the  fashion  almost  for 
the  Russian  Cabinet  to  threaten  Austria,  not  with  war — ^but  with 
invasion*  In  1827  preparations  were  actually  made  for  entering 
Gallida  at  three  points. — Ed. 
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M.  de  Laferronays,  who  told  him  not  to  consider 
as  definitive  what  he  had  just  heard ;  that  it  would 
have  been  more  consistent  if  the  Minister  had 
explained  himself  in  that  manner  by  order  of 
his  Sovereign;  however,  that  the  manner  in 
which  his  Majesty  had  expressed  himself,  would 
serve  as  a  rule  for  him  to  know  justly  and  fully  the 
sentiments  of  the  Monarch,  and  to  conduct  himself 
accordingly. 

After  having  thus  discovered  that  the  state  of 
things  in  Paris  was  very  different  from  what  he 
had  figured  to  himself  in  London,  M.  de  Polignac' 
wished  to  converse  with  me  upon  the  whole  situa-* 
tion  of  affairs.  He  told  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, although  pained  at  the  rupture  between 
Russia  and  the  Forte,  had  no  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences that  were  generally  apprehended  at  the  com- 


comme  chose  arr^tee  ce  qu'il  venait  d*entendre,  que  ^'auroit  6te  plus 
consequent  si  le  Ministre  s'etait  expliqu^  de  la  sorte  par  ordre  du 
Souverain,  mais  que  cependant  la  mani^re  dont  jSa  Majeste  s'^tait 
exprim^e,  devait  lui  server  de  r^gle  pour  connottre  au  juste  et  a  fond 
les  sentiments  du  Monarque  et  se  conduire  en  consequence. 

Apres  avoir  ainsi  reconuu  que  Fetat  des  choses  a  Paris  6tait  bien 
dif^rent  de  ce  qu  il  avait  pu  se  figurer  a  Londres,  M .  de  Polignac 
voulut  s*entretenir  avec  moi  sur  Tensemble  et  la  situation  des  affaires. 
II  me  dit  que  le  Due  de  Wellington,  quoique  peine  de  la  rupture 
entre  la  Russie  et  la  Porte  n 'avait  pas  craint  les  consequences  qu'on 
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mencement,  because,  either  the  Sultan  would  have 
made  peace  on  sight  of  the  Russian  army,  or  the 
latter,  not  being  in  force  suflScient  to  produce  deci- 
sive results,  would  be  arrested,  far  from  any  position 
capable  of  endangering  the  existence  of  the  Otto- 
man empire ;  but  that  it  was  not  so  with  the  ap- 
proaching campaign,  because  Russia,  corrected  by 
experience,  and  forced  by  necessity,  will  put  in 
movement  her  whole  power,  and  the  Sultan,  de- 
termined to  defend  himself  to  the  last,  will  do  the 
same. 

^*  That  it  is  not  permitted  to  foresee  exactly  what 
will  be  the  result  of  this  combat  to  the  death,  and 
that  it  is  impossible,  nevertheless,  not  to  perceive  in 
it  the  germs  of  important  events,  capable  of  com- 
promising the  general  peace." 


apprehendait  generalement  au  commencement  de  la  campagne,  parcc- 
que,  ou  le  Sultan  aurait  fait  la  paix  a  la  vue  de  Tarmee  Russe,  ou 
bien  celle-ci,  n'etant  pas  en  nombre  suffisant  pour  produire  des  re- 
sultats  decisifs,  se  serait  arretee,  loin  de  toute  position  capable  de 
mettre  en  danger  Fexistence  de  FEmpire  Ottoman,  mais  qu'il  n  en 
etait  pas  de  m^me  de  la  campagne  qui  va  suivre,  parceque  la  Russie,- 
corrig^e  par  Texp^rience,  et  forcee  par  la  necessite,  mettra  en  mouve- 
ment  toutes  ses  forces,  et  que  le  Sultan  decide  k  se  defendre  a 
outrance  fera  de  m^nie. 

Qu'il  n'est  pas  permis  de  prevoir  exactement  ce  qui  resultera  de  ce 
combat  k  mort  et  qu'il  est  impossible  neanmoins  de  ne  pas  y  apper- 
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That  to  hinder  the  realization  of  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune,  the  Duke  would  have  desired  to  communicate 
with  the  neutral  powers,  in  order  to  consult  upon 
the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  conflict ;  that 
indeed  these  means  were  difficult  to  find,  but  that 
there  was  one  easy  to  be  put  in  practice,  and  that 
would  be  subject  to  no  inconvenience,  namely,  that 
of  sending  the  Ambassadors  of  England  and  France 
to  Constantinople  to  influence  the  Divan,  and  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  exclusive  direction  of  Austria. 
Convinced  that  the  Prince  de  Polignac  would  re- 
peat my  conversation  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  L 
replied  to  him,  that  without  diminishing  the  im- 
portance  which   this   added  to   existing  circum- 


ceyoir  les  germes  d'evenemens  graves  et  capables  de  compromettre  la 
paix-generale. 

Que  pour  emp^cher  la  realisation  d*un  si  grand  malheur,  le  Due 
aurait  desir^  de  s'entendre  avec  les  puissances  neutres  ;  afin  d'aviser 
k  quelque  moyen  de  faire  cesser  ce  confiit ;  qu'a  la  v6rit6  ces  moyens 
sent  difficiles  k  trouver,  mais  qu'il  en  est  un,  facile  k  mettre  en 
pratique  et  qui  ne  serait  point  sujet  k  ces  inconveniens,  savoir 
celui  d'envoyer  les  Ambassadeurs  de  France  et  d'Angleterre  k  Con- 
stantinople pour  influencer  le  Divan,  et  le  soustraire  a  la  direction 
exclusive  de  TAutrciche. 

Convaincu  que  le  Prince  de  Polignac  repeterait  ma  conversation 
au  Due  de  Wellington,  je  lui  repondis  que,  sans  attenuer  Timpor- 
tance  ques  celui-ci  ajoutait  aux  circonstances  actuelles  et  aux  6vene* 
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that  it  appeared  to  me  exaggerated.  '        '^  ^'  •'*" 

^*  Tfait  instead'  of  presagftig'tToable®  ^^<J  cata- 
strophes, it  wte  mori  prudent  and  natural  to  sdfe  in 
die  present  conflict  but  a  war  betwefen*  RtiSsia  ahid 
ike  Porte,  as  had  often  been  before,  and  't6  expect 
that  peace  Afill  be  made  whenever  one  of  the  par- 
ties will  feel  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  make  some 
sacrifices  for  it,  than  to  continue  to  expose  himself 
to  greater  disasters. 

*  *  That  the  alarms  and  terrors  with  which  it  was 
attempted  to  harass  Europe,  were  the  work  of  Prince 
Mettemich — that  it  was  he  who  directly  or  indi- 
4rectly  brought  on  the  present  war  by  his  imprudent 
advice  to  the  Sultan,  in  bringing  him  entirely  to 
refuse   to  the   three   Powers    an    accommodation 


mens  qui  se  priparent,  je  me  permettais  d*observer  qu'elle  me  semble 
exag^r^e. 

Qu*au  lieu  de  presager  des  bouleversemens  et  des  catastrophes  il 
^tait  pins  sage  et  plus  naturel  de  ne  voir  dans  le  conflit  existant 
qvi*une  guerre  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Porte  comme  il  en  a  existe 
aoparaventy^t  de  s'attendre  que  la  paix  aura  lieu  lorsqu'une  des  parties 
sentira  qu'il  lui  convient  mieux  d'en  faire  les  sacrifices  que  de  conti- 
nuer  k  s'exposer  k  de  plus  grands  desastres. 

Que  ies  aljfirtsaes  et  T^pouvattte  dout  on  cherclie  k  fatiguer  l*Eu- 
rope,  sent  •  Tduvrage  du  Prince  Mctternich J  que  c*est  lui  qui  a 
directement  ou  indirectement '  anient   cette  guerre '  par  des  conseils 
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H^hich  they  be^ed,  so  to  speak,  at  the  doofs  of 
the  Seraglio^ 

*'  That  after  having  been  the  cause  of  the  war,  he 
had  not  ceased  encouraging  the  Turks  to  sustain  it, 
end  informing  them  not  only  of  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  Russian  troops,  but  falsely  and 
foolishly  depreciating  the  resources  of  the  Emperor' 
and  the  Empire. 

"  That  not  content  with  these  proceedings,  he 
incessantly  importunes  France,  England,  and 
Prussia,  under  specious  pretexts,  to  unite  against 
Russia,  without  being  abashed  by  the  refusal  he 
Encounters,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  giving  the 
least  consistency  to  this  system  of  hatred  and 
annoyance. 

"  That  all  the  world  sees  in  the  Duke  of  Wei- 


impiudens  donnes  au  Sultan,  en  le  portaut  k  tout  refuser  aux  trois 
Puissances,  lorsqu*elles  mendiaient,  pour  ainsi  dire,  un  accomode* 
ment  aux  portes  du  S6rail. 

Qu'apr^s  avoir  ete  la  cause  de  la  guerre  11  n*a  cess6  d'encouragep 
les  Turcs  k  la  soutenir  et  de  les  informer,  non  seulement  de  Tetat 
et  du  nombre  des  troupes  Russes,  mais  de  depr6cier  &us8eineiit  et 
follement  les  ressources  de  TEmpereur  et  TEmpire. 

Que  non  content  de  ces  proc^des,  il  importune  k  tout  instant  la 
France,  FAngleteire,  et  la  Phisse,  afin  de  les  unir  par  des  pr^textes 
«pecieux  contre  k  Russie,  sans  6tre  rUbvAk  par  les  refiis  qu'il  rm- 
/pontre  et  par  Timpossibilite  de  donner  la  moindre  fiolidit6  k  60 
syst^me  de  haine  et  de  trouble* 

VOL.  11.— NO.  12.  V 
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Vagtoi  and  his  int»tbxs,  ^  ttme  pHscipIei^  of 
i^isdom  and  equity  of  which  Europe  has  00  ofteo 
Idttbe  sahitarj  effieets — ^bat  that  ain«e  lie  aiBumes 
Ub  accttstomed  a8ceii&iiey»  h&  should  deiiver  him-^ 
wed  from,  the  influence  of  Prince  Mekt^miefa^  aiKt 
eottvince  &e  other  Courts^  and  Russia  in  partkolar^ 
tint  he  ccoisiders  the  Austrian  policy  erroneous,  and 
of  a  nature,  if  pursued,  to  precipitate  Eurc^ 
mto  thaJ;  general  war  which  it  is  the  wish  of  all  to 
a.void.'*^ 

*^  That  in  place  of  allowing  the  .Chancellor  of  the 
Const  aiod  State  to  flatter  himself  that  he  will  be- 
ciQme  the  President  of  his  proposed  Congress,  and 


Que  tout  le  monde  volt  dans  le  Due  de  Wellington  et  dans  ses 
Isten^ons  les  m^mes  principes  de  sagesse  et  d*equite  dont  FEurope 
«  souvent  senti  les  effets  salutaixesy.  mais  que  pour  qu'U  represae 
son  ascendant  accoutume,  il  doit  se  delivrer  des  obsessions  do 
¥^mce  de  Metternicli  et  convaincre  les  autres  cours  et  la  Russie  en 
particuGer  qu'il  juge  la  politique  Autrichienne  connne  4rronee  et  de 
nature,  si  elle  ^tait  suivie,  k  pr6cipiter  l^urope  dans  cette  guerre 
g^B^rale  que  nous  Toulons  tons  ^viter. 

QuVu  Sen  de  I&isser  le  ChancHier  de  Cour  et  dHEtat  se  flatter 
iqult  demndra  le  Br6sident  du  Congr^s  de  son  imagination  et  ^*i| 


lis  i»^nlho«l  a  paoriBel  m  Imtoiy  ;'*-Rusniiy  $Atft  tlie  failure 
i<t  m  fmpMgti  >gpiMt  TttAty»  nd  eaBcctaa|^  herwbote  iwoiKeesftr 
4fce.  Bgai^  thieateaii  Eiirofe  vkii  general  vsr  if  i(dt»9  to  interfere  t* 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  haaM  aod  A#Poite.— -Bb^  •  - 


r 
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that  there  he  will  dictate  the  law,  he  must  be 
disabueed  of  these  illusions,  cured  of  these  extrava- 
gant and  uDKasonable  pretensions ;  and  that  then 
the  Duke  will  have  extinguished  the  principal  cause 
of  the  discord,  division,  and  mistrust,  that  keep 
Europe  in  a  state  of  agitation/' 

(  The  conMnuaiion  in  ottr  next^ 


J  dictera  la  loi,  il  faut  le  gu^rir  de  ces  illusions  et  le  corriger,  sll  en 
est  besom,  de  ces  pretendoas  hota  de  saison  et  de  mesmey  et  fa*aloa 
le  Due  aura  ^teint  la  cause  principale  de  discorde,  de  division  et  de 
iQ^fiance  ^ui  tient  TEurope  en  agitation. 


Ji  2 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Jan.  6th,  1836. 

it 

*  *  •  *  Ykc  all  your  trifling  coinmotions  in  the 
West  and  the  South,  are  but  incidents  depending 
on  the  great  cataclysm  of  the  East,     There  is  the 
source  and  accomplishment  of  all  convulsion.— If 
that  is  anticipated ;  if  for  once  that  magic  circle, 
•which  has  drawn  so  many  countries,  men,,  and 
things  within  it&  sphere  were  broken,  order  and 
repose  would  reappear  at  the  most  distant  points. 
The  good  genius  would  resume  his  sway,  and  Europe 
-would  breathe  with  the  Ottoman  empire     If  not, 
what  a  prospect  I    All  of  us,  we  shall  have  to  bend 
the  knee  before  the  altars  of  Baal ;  we  shall  have 
to  humble  our  free  hearts  before  the  rod  of  a 
despotism,  whose  barbarous  features  is  lit  up  with 
the  false  colours  of  civilization.  * 

But  until  the  day  of  ultimate  triumph  there  is  no 
possible  repose.— If  we  stand  still,  public  indiffer- 
ence will  reassuine  it8  away.  All  g?r^t  considera- 
tions diflappe^ir  befote  the  devouring  p^reroq^upa- 
tions  of  private  interest,  and  individual  ambition 
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each  pursues  his  pleasure  or  his  profit  in  its  imme^ 
diate  and  personal  fructification,  and  none  look 
beyond  the  day  or  the  spot  for  dangers  that  may 
threaten,  or  changes  that  may  ensue.  We  must 
not  therefore  cease  to  tell  that  powerful,  but 
ignorant  and  indifferent  public  of  Europe  what  we 
know,  but  ^hat  they  do  not,  and  to  show  them  still 
suspended  above  their  heads  that  frozen  avalanche 
which  at  once  will  close  every  issue  of  liberty, 
fortune  and  thought,  when  allowed  to  roll  down  on 
Constantinople. 

I  must  confess  my  fears  that  after  long  and 
violent  excitement,  the  energy  of  the  British 
Ministry  will  confine  itself  to  demanding  the 
annuUation  of  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.  I 
see  this  theme  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  I 
dread  even  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  things,  a  conclusion  which  would  be  but 
a  bitter  mockery ;  a  thousand  times  preferable 
would  it  be  for  us  to  remain  as  we  are,  because 
this  is  a  state  of  acute  malady  which  must  bring 
its  own  crisis,  than  to  see  the  invoked  physician 
interfere  only  to  prevent  the  crisis  and  thus  throw 
us  into  a  state  of  hopeless  languor,  which  at  best 
would  gferve  but  to  retard  for  a  littl«  the  moment 
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t>f  dissolution.  That  iiideed  urooM  be  ztk  t&fd 
wtthont  remedy,  and  a  graTter  error  than  allowiiig 
us  to  sink  under  a  violent  paroxysm. 

Annul  the  treaty  of  July ! — ^btrt  what  would  that 
l«ad  to  ?  Russia  will  annul  this  treaty,  she  will 
evacuate  SiKstria,  she  will  remit  the  debt  of  three 
-and  a  half  millions  of  ducats,  she  will  concede  afl 
that  if  you  insist  upon  it,  allowing  herself  to  be 
reasonably  pressed  and  entreated  to  disguise  tlie 
joy  of  her  heart  that  so  little  \s  required  of  her* 
What  a  relief  for  her  to  have  escaped  by  wich 
means,  the  terrible  danger  which  threatens  her. 
If  England  rests  satisfied  with  these  concessions, 
how  many  ignorant  writers  will  celebrate  them  as 
trophies  of  the  political  influence  of  Great  Britain, 
she  will  be  duped  for  the  thousandth  time,  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  irreparable.  The  treaty  of 
alliance  is  of  no  importance  in  itsdf,  it  is  only  so 
as  the  glaring  'manifestation  of  a  pre-^sting  :feict, 
the  complete  depen  dance  of  the  Porte.  But  what 
has  produced  that  state  of  dependance  ?  Everits 
and  anterior  treaties.  These  treaties  then  must  be 
awept  away,  that  suecessicm  of  destructive  privi- 
leges must  be  effaced  from  the  political  charter 
which  chains  Turkey  to  Rassk,   it  is  tha*  hmjg 
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«gfHicacc>of  tamtwial  emd  political  wi^qneits  ^vMch 
it  i^  Imiifli^eiisable  to  ajwilultte  ia  tbeir  aatoiMl 
poesesekm.  Why  cloae  our  e j<es  to  the  coATidaoBS 
wJbich  ire  ueitlietr  can  deny  nor  put  aside.  Tim 
'Mnm^npes  mtu^t  be  driven  l^ck  among  tbeir  wotmi^ 
vitihm  tite  lindts  wbich  tbey  shouU  never  hut 
he&&  oHow^i  to  pass,  if  Europe  had  beea  careiul  ^ 
its  repose.  The  events  which  have  disturbed  ikfi 
wodd  smce  the  isiddle  of  the  preceding  centofy  ans 
owing  to  these  barbarians^  this  cabinet  df  sa?age&^ 
itaving  bad  <ipen  to  them  at  once  the  route  of  the 
E^at  {^nd  the  West  There  is,  therelbre,  an  abso- 
lute neeessiiy  for  uniting  tb^  two  emtenasBj  Ib^ 
Eastern  and  the  Western,  whose  disunion  has 
th£o:«pi  down  these  mighty  bacriars  belb^  the 
ambitic^  of  ibe  Csars,  and  the  rapacity  of  thp 
htHrdes  which  they  direct,— Poland  eahji.  Turkey, 

So  long  as  that  task  is  not  fulfilled  these  is  no 
^eouiity  ior  any  power,  and  when  Napoteon  sacri- 
fieed  his  army  en  liie  limits  of  the  European  world 
htbsd  a  preseotiment  of  that  necessity.  But  iie 
did  not  know  the  proper  route,  because  no  one  at 
Anttime  p«rc^ved]it,  mti  becaase  our  stupid  pm* 
judiees,  consequences  of  our  ignorance^  indisposed 
us  {ox.4BmQwti^  ourselves  with  ou^  Batiu*aJi  alUef. 


Win  ibi0  greartii^emH  b&obtai|te4(byr4^^ 

lacerated  a  scrap  of  paper,  /but  jtd  coniieliA^jwiU 
«ixi8tini&ct,  for  it  oidy  <Jed«^'ii^l;P4reiY40^ 
did  exist,  i^d  what  contkites  to^ay  i»^eiitof/|iiid 
inci^asiog  force,  th^  la  to  ^y^  tbit  th^JRotite  hkW> 
far  weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of  jeipl^tatioe  iiid^ 
the  foot  of  E^ssia  is  taken  off  he^;ihi?oat$i)aiPidijl|tttt 
Busiia  win  take  (>matimtiiiople  on  the  figrrtJeoiiffi^t 
iheA  ensues  in  the  West.*  i  'j  '•  i* 

Wmr  thea  can  alon^  effectually  asidiihilatli^jdBs 
treaty,  because  it  will  tear  to  pieces  all  ths^^afchert, 
and  will,  after  rendering  the  Ottoman»  eeinqnarors 
of  the  Rossdans>  inscribe  on  the  kgendsi of. (the 
countries  rendered  to  the  Turkish  res(0iatidtt/<and 
to  the  Polish  resurreetion.^*^^^  Taken  by  Raaua 
during  the  slumbers  of  £urope^  and  retaken  when 
sheawoke.'^  ■■'.'•   hr.ir.- 

If  you  remain  satisfied  wiA  lie  ^onoewioiiB 
which  Bussia  will  make,  whatsoever  ihey  may)  be, 
you  win  but  have  rendered  for  her  moite  iiDp^iatiVe 

^  Oii&k  pdiniYre  certably  "differ  from '  the  atile  aiid*  e^BqUint 

■^mnUxr^vre  b«Uqre  Rvm^  wpl  nol,  yia^^  one  |f|lftfP|^l..io.  ffp^^gj^ 

Constantinople  after  she  has  judged  it  to  be  practicable  as  regards 

the  Turks.    If  the  Turks  subrait,  s^ose  enough  Eur^  wiOrthi^n,  of 

necessity,  «  submit  to  what  it  can  no  hngafmy^v^/'- 


itos  ^mtups^ibiM  tf f  ^c^OAxjiifAmpl^f  itt  mitermg  her 

ftK^tsskihfe'ftim  a  danger  Mrhidh  l^he  wifihaveMt  do 

^i^xj^Bg  and  so^ear; 

^  *  Y^tf  b^^H/ to  perceive  io  England' the  GOiimraiice 
1^we«ii' Simi^ia  and  Pmoiiay  d^  they  appreciate  all 
^fim  efie(9te  of  tiiat  cotmiTanoe  with  re^et  to  the 
^[^B»ii&  of  ikisgia  here?  the  first  taking  into  her 

faandiBf  the  s^premaey  of  the  East ;  the  de^^tod  con* 

sentratiBg.  in  herBelf  the .  supremacy  of  Germany. 

Where  is  the  counterpoise  ?  especially  whea  Egypt 

shall    he   faerought  forcibly  into    this  formidable 

»ili&Dcei    'The   tiiree  great  bodies  will  have  in 

their  possession  all  the  rl?ersy  all  the  watercourses 

.iflinsh  maintain  the  communicatibas  of  half  the 

worlds— Let  a    signal  from  St.  Petersburgh*  be 

floaBWiered  fitnm  Constantim^le,  Berlin,  and  Alexan* 

-  diia, '  and  at  the  same  moment^  all  northern  Europe, 

central  Europe,  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  all 

•thecommemal  partof  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  will  be 

elosedi  against  fkigland  and  France,  without  its 

''heki^piQBsihle:to  find  the  slenderest  fissure  by  which 

to  evade  the  padlocks,  the  keys  of  which  will  be  at 

i  Stl  Pet^fsbnrgh.*  What  is  necesisary  for  the  reali^fia- 

.;•...*  .  '    ■  ■  '     ^  .... 

:    ^  ^  Sbe^Chf^iter  ot|  Russian,  Gefmaa,  and  Asiatic  Commerce^ /at 
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tion  of  this  gigantic  comlM&atioii  of  de^^otiam  ?.  The 
taking  of  Constantinople ;  and  ia  tixrae  dayu  tbe 
northerly  winds,  which  prevail  during  nine  nj^fin^^ 
of  the  year,  bring  thirty  thofii^iand  BitaBians  to  the 
Dardanelles,  and  in  twaity-eight  days  Jthey  are 
supported  by  a  hundred  thousand  niore  fmm 
Bessarabia  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.* 
And  Europe  is  quietly  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  sufi&i 
danger  !  Cursed  be  her  Mindness.  She  &EDemiviB 
to  leave  fifty  thousand  men  before  the  FeUahs  nff 
Mehemet  Ali,  she  d:)liges  us  to  keep  thirty  tiioB* 
sand  in  Albania  to  goard  against  the  iatrigiaei 
which  the  J^yptian  foments  without  repose,  amd 
Constantinople  is  thus  staked  against  a  ^oup  th 
mairif  abandoned  to  a  movement  of  ill  humour  of 
the  Emperor  iNicolas,  when  he  will  order  it  tabt 
seized. 

The  public  mind  is  more  excited  hsu^  tlian  with 
you;  yes  more,  I  am  not  afraid  of  making  the  assent 
tion.  And  yet  if  Russia  sends  us  her  Cossacks  we 
will  sink  without  an  effort.  Why  ?  Because  the 
Ottoman  public  is  only  excited  by  the  consdatorf 

*  The  angular  coinddettce  of  this  passage  ^h  views  exposed  ia 
the  article  on  the  "  Military  Occupation  of  Constantinople,"  in  our 
Tenth  Numher,  might  lead  to  the  supposition  of  concert  hetwe^i 
the  writers --the  opinion  of  each  was  separate^  fermed. — >T!d. 
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idea  that  the  West  mil  not  abcmdon  them.  If  it  sees 
itself  abaadoned,  it  falls  immediately,  overwhelmed 
witli  the  certainty  that  Christendom  desires  the 
destruction  <^  the  Empire.  There  is  the  secret^  the 
only  secret  of  our  strength  and  our  weakness.  We 
hare  no  need  of  the  armies  of  the  West,  of  her 
gold,  of  heor  subsidies;  we  have  need  of  her 
moral  support,  proved  by  the  material  presence 
fodbre  mxs  eyes  of  some  liae-of-batde  ships. 

'We  have  need  of  a  declaration  of  the  guarantee 
of  a  Treaty  which  shall  establish  our  exi^;eifeC6, 
and  then  we  shall  be  sufficiently  strong;  we  will  go, 
if  necessary,  as  far  as  Moscow,  and  make  those 
tre&iMe  who  msy  be  able  to-morrow  to  chain  us 
hand  and  foot.  All  this  power  of  action  lies  in  the 
cofisfictiott  that  we  are  loved  and  pre^cted,  whilst 
the  conviction  of  being  abandoned  and  given  up 
leaves  us  without  energy,  and  without  thought  of 
defending  ourselves. 


EXTRACT*  FROM  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 

MORNING  HERALD. 

Dated  Constantindple^  January  13/A,     '     ' 


<<  I  have  had  it  whispered  in  my  ear,  however,  that  the  Russian 
Ambassador  is  seeking  a  favourable  opportamitj  for  lusking,  |^|ie 
Sultan's  consent  to  —what  think  ye? — the  introduction  to  Constan* 
tinople  of  a  friendly  Russian  fleet  and  army!  If  such  be  the 
message  the  Minister  has  to  oommunicate  to  the  Sultaci[»  Jhe%cI(Qes 
well  to  seek  9l  favourable  opportunity y  for,  as  sure  as  he  belongs  to 
the  nation  that  has  trampled  upon  Poland,  and  seeks  to  tran^le 
upon  Turkey,  he  runs  the  greatest  risk  of  beit^  tossed  into  tbe 
Bosphorus  the  moment  the  words  are  out  of  \ix&  mouthy  ^Q  famous 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  being  the  only  straw  thrown  in  after 
him,  for  the  drowning  man  to  catch  at.  The  Turks  are  in  a  state 
of  excitement  against  Rusaia,  and  every  thing  th«^  is  Ruasipfiy 
which. could  no  more  be  described  than  it  can  be  concealed.  They 
have,  one  and  all  (I  speak  of  the  Ministers  and  Grandees)  been 
reading  a  translation  of  '^  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey/* 
and,  whilst  they  are  in  raptures  at  the  way  in  which  their  cause  has 
been  advocated  by  the  English  Press  in  general,  they  are  burning 
to  be  revenged  on  the  treacherous  Russians,  whose  every  step  here 
announces  their  insidious  designs,  and  strengthens  their  deadly 
hatred.  They  see  also,  in  all  its  deformity,  the  connection  between 
Russia  and  Mehemet  Ali,  and  many  exclaim,  *^  Inshallah  our  Ef- 
fendi  (the  Sultan)  will  bring  out  the  Sandjak  Sherif,  and  call  every 
Mussulman  to  arms  to  punish  these  Moscovpezevenks/'     Now  sup* 

*  From  this  letter  it  will  be  seen,  not  only  that  the  Turks  have 
not  sunk  into  despair,  but  rather  that  they  are  recovering  from  their 
despondency,  and  that  slender  causes  seem  to  act  powerfully  upon 
them. 
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posing  it   is  true  that  the  Russians,  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
western  storm  that  is  menacing  them,  seek  to  throw  out  their  de- 
•  fimoes  to  Constaiitkiople  and  the  Dardanelles,  as  ^ey  must  do,  or 
they  will  soon  be  anaihilated,  you  may  depend  upon  this,  they  will 
meet  with,  a  Tery  warm  receptioUf  before  they  can  get  clear  of  the 
Bospborus.     The  Turks  will  "  die  hard  ;'* — ^but  should  the  aggres- 
sors once  establish  themselves  in  possession  of  the  Hellespont,  what 
en  eatthi  can  E^glimd  and  France  do  ?     The  moment  the  Russians 
laiow  they  are  to  beuttaol^ed,  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  for' 
thetn  to  fortify  themselves  at  the  Dcurdanelles — ^their  very  existence 
aepends  upon  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  they  will 
ifii^ke  a  ^Mdh  to  gdin  that  object*    The  question  is,  how  are  they  to 
be.^clteated  out  of  this  overwhelming  advantage?     Why  a  British 
fleet  must  be  at  Constantinople,  to  be  sure.     There  is  no  other 
remedy.     Then  alone  ts  Turkey  safe ;  and  then  alone  will  Russia 
he  ebnvevted  into  an  object  of  contempt,  from  being  an  object  of 
fear.     X«etters  from  Athens  state  that  the  British  fleet  will  soon  be 
at  the  moMh  ^f  k;he  Dardanelles.     Why  not  come  a  Httle  fur^r, 
and  be  of  sm^  titility  ?     Our  Ministers  have  evidently  a  leap  to 
take,  and,  if  they  are  worthy  of  the  elevated  post  they  occupy,  let 
them  take  it  boldly  ! 


L 
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Staves  have  become  within  the  last  few  weeks 
item  oi*  tTafiic  with  Turkey,  they  have  been  shipped 
from  the  Danabe  for  ]&igland.  We  thefefoce  hog 
to  offer  the  following  observations  on  the  circum- 
staarces  that  have  prev^aited  the  abwdaiit  forests 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  furnishing  to  England 
a  portion  of  her  supply,  and  on  the  probable  effect 
of  a  change  in  our  system  of  timber  diities  on  the 
timber  trade  of  Russia  and  of  Turkey. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  discriminating 
duty  which  at  this  moment  restricts  our  market  to 
the  Canadas  is  to  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  the 
competition  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  other 
countries. 

In  effecting  this  alteration  one  of  two  principles 
will  be  kept  in  view — either  so  slight  a  reduction 
will  be  effected  as  to  bolster  up  the  Canadian  tim- 
ber, whilst  a  small  degree  of  foreign  competition 
will  be  admitted — or,  dieapmss  and  abundance  of 
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dxis  eflsesdftl  raw  Odaterial  wiH  be  aimed  at,  and 
Ihe  discrimination  wholly  abandoned. 

The  latter  aapposition,  realising  all  the  objects 
^tamable  in  tlm  Tiujush   trade^  requires  no  ob» 
senraifcioii.     We  wiU^  therefore^  address  ourselves 
exclusively  to  the  first — that  is,  a  slight  reduction  of 
duty,  which  will  carry  a  portion  of  the  demand  from 
the  Canadas  to  the  Baltie.     Such  an  arrangement 
wouW  exclude,  probably,  in  toto,  Levant,  North 
African^  Anatolian^    and  Black   Sea  timber,   as 
heretofore,   from  the  market  of  Great  Britain — 
and  leave  us  in  ignorance,  as  heretofore,  of  the 
very  exktence  of  these  vast  sources  of  supply,  be- 
cause we  have  rendered  by  a  law  the  introduction 
of  this  timber  impracticable,  before  we  took  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  its  existence."*^ 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  that  in  all  the  Committees  on  tliis 
fpestioa  not  an  idhision  has  been  made  to  the  hrgest  mass  of 
forests  that  are  avAiIable  to  us ;  notwithstaading  aU  the  concomit«it 
and  collateral  advantages  that  would  attend  such  a  traffic.  The 
improvement  of  freight,  not  only  oro^  ^m  Btikde^  hvA  over  the 
Camdian  trade— the  exdusiTe  importation  in  Engioli  foottDOs— > 
the  anxiety  of  those  countries  for  English  manu&ctures,  our  mono* 
poly  of  their  supply  of  Colonial  produce — so  that  every  sta^e  would 
he  paid  for  in  English  wares,  and^  every  vessel  would  have  a  back 
Im^^  Thsf  tlfe  Gsnwfittt  growere,  that  Ae  Baldc  interests 
AtnM  not  tee  Aese  tlungs  is  compvehei»3)llfr  enoogh,  but'thi^ 
■»tw^W«ri>eref  »>teBottwef  Ccwniow,  Aatti^ 
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The  present  average  duty  of  £2.  10s.  on  foreign 
timber  is  objected  to — 1st.  In  consequence  of  its 
raising  the  price  of  the  material  of  greatest  impor- 
tance to  our  national  comfort,  wealth,  prosperity, 
and  defence,  2ndly.  In  consequence  of  its  restrict- 
ing  us  to  the  use  of  an  article  inferior  to  what 
we  could  procure  from  other  countries. 

The  lowering  of  the  duty  is  objected  to,  not 
because  it  is  desirable  to  have  bad  and  dear  timber, 
but  because  the  present  duty  is  so  nicely  adjusted 
to  the  relative  diflPerence  of  price,  quality,  and 
freight  between  the  Canadas  and  the  Baltic,  that 
any  diminution  would  lead  to  the  transfer  of  the 
limber  trade  from  the  Canadas  to  the  Baltic. 

The  objections  therefore  to  a  change  of  duty 
apply  exclusively  (because  people  have  not  chosen 
to  look  further,  and  have  circumscribed  the  question 
to  their  own  knowledge)  to  the  transfer  from  the 
Canadas  to  the  Baltic  of  our  demand  for  timhei\ 
,    These  objections  are — 

•  1st.  The  hypothetical  injury  done  to  the  Ca- 
nadas. 

that  above  all  the  Board  exclusively  formed  for  the  extensioii  of  our 
commercial  relations,  that  the  shipping  interest ^  should  not  have  at 
least  sought  swne  evidence  on  this  subject,  does  pass  comprehensioOfr 
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2ndly.  Th^  substitutioii  of  a,s^  yoy^ge  csx^lii* 
sively  performed  in,  English  bottoms  for  a  Bet 
voyage  in  which  Russian,  Prussiai;!,  and  other  JWtr 
tional  vessels  wpuld  compete  with  (hose  of  Englaod^ 

3raly.  The  substitution  of  a  freight  of  lSi«.  for 
one  of  30$.,  diminishing  by  so  much  the  chances  of 
profit  of  the  ship-owner,  and  the  wages  or  number 
of  seamen  employed. 

4thly.  Rendering  England  dependent  qu  Bussia 
for  another  raw  material  of  such  great  mooouent,  the 
supply  of  which  is  rapidly  diminishii^g  even  in  the 
north,  and  increasing  its  price  by  its  cqntinual  re- 
moval further  from  the  points  of  commnnicatioii 
and  the  means  of  transport 

5thly.  Because  it  would  be  increasing  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Russian  Government,  and  extending 
our  commercial  relations  with  her,  whilst  her  means 
are  expended  in  projects  hostile  to  us,, and  her 
commercial  code  is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  no^ess 
determined  hostility. 

6thly*  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  efre<^ingreturas, 
or  finding  back  freight  to  a  country  that  now  almost 
totally  excludes  the  manufactures  of  England. 

The  first  of  these  six  considerations  is  aninsulated 
and  theoretical  questjion,  which  is  vhoUyirrevelant 

VOL.  II. NO.  12.  O 
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to    the    point  at   issue  ;    the  remaining    five  are 
eminently    practical;    they    are    objections    that 
have  been  put  aside  or  overruled,  but  never  an- 
swered by  the  advocates  of  what  people  choose  to 
call/ree  trade  in  timber.     Whether  they  outweigh 
or  not  the  disadvantages  of  our  restriction  to  Canada, 
it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire ;    but  we  are  pre- 
pared  to   shew,  after  allowing  them  their  fullest 
weight,  that  not  one  of  theni  applies  to  the  impor- 
tation of  timber  from  Turkey. 

2nd  objection.  The  importation  of  Turkish  tim- 
ber would  be  effected  exclusively  in  English 
bottoms. 

3rd  objection.  A  freight  of  6O5.  per  ton  on  the 
timber    coming  from   the    Black   Sea   would   be 
substituted  for,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  305.,  in  the 
case  of  the  Baltic,  for  15s. — shewing  in  this  point 
a  doubling  of  the  profits  of  the  shipping  interests 
as  compared  with  Canada,  and  a  quadrupling  of 
them  as  compared  with  the  Baltic,  thus  converting 
the  objection,  in  the  one  case,  into  an  object  in  the 
other,  and  affording  a  proportionable  increase  of 
employment  for  shipping  and  for  seamen. 

4th  objection.  Importation  from  Turkey  prevents 
the  dependence  of  England  on  Russia  for  this  raw 
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material,  and  gives  us  for  the  supply  of  that 
raw  material  a  much  wider  range  of  price,  quan- 
tity, and  quality. 

5th  objection.  <I!onsequently  the  resources  and 
revenue  of  Russia  would  not  be  increased,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  resource^  and  revenue  of  a  conn- 
try  would  be  increased,  in  the  support  and  defence 
of  which  the  revenue  and  resources  of  England 
may  be  expended,  if  its  own  do  not  suflSce,  or  if 
those  of  Russia  preponderate. 

6th  objection.  Here,  again,  a  just  objection  to 
the  change  of  duty,  under  the  hypothesis  of  the  di- 
verting of  the  supply  to  Russia,  becomes  an  object 
to  render  that  change  desirable,  in  the  hypothesis 
of  the  supply  being  drawn  from  Turkey.  The 
propositions,  therefore,  stand  reversed :  facility  of 
effecting  exchange — demand  for  back  freight  to  a 
country  that  admits  every  manufacture  of  England 
without  burden,  formality,  or  restriction,  and 
whose  demand  is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of 
produce,  which  we  are  willing  to  take  in  payment. 

Another,  and  a  most  essential  consideration,  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  account — viz.  that  in  the 
case  of  a  trifling  reduction  of  duty,  which  de- 
stroys our  Canadian,  without  calling  in  an  Eastern 

o2 
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supply,  and  in  our  consequent  dependence  on  the 
Baltic — Russia,  (whose  exports  by  the  bye,  are 
derived  from  Poland)  would  not  be  the  only  gainer, 
Prussia  would  come  in  for  a  very  large  share.  It 
is  true  that  our  present  timber  duties  have  power- 
fully contributed  (by  the  feeling  of  animosity  they 
created,  and  the  tone  of  reason  and  of  justice  which 
they  conferred  on  the  hostile  policy  of  Prussia)  to 
the  creation  of  the  Prussian  Union.  Now  that 
the  union  is  formed-— the  conferring  of  the  benefit 
of  this  change— which  eighteen  months  ago  would 
have  frustrated  the  union — would  be  to  give  strength 
to  the  hostility  which  our  weakness  has  created, 
and  to. confer  voluntarily  a  triumph  on  the  designs 
we  have  encouraged  her  to  form,  and  suffered  her 
to  execute. 

The  improvement  of  our  commercial  navy  by 
such  a  change  would  be  immense.  The  wretched 
class  of  vessels  actually  employed  in  the  timber 
trade  would  disappear ;  vessels  fit  to  carry  general 
cargoes  would  necessarily  be  employed ;  and  while 
the  material  of  our  navy  would  be  cheapened  and 
improved,  from  5  to  6,000  more  seamen  would  be 
Q0\\ed  into  activity,  and  120  to  150,000  tons  added 
to  our  shipping. 

r 
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As  the  immense  forests  of  Turkey*  seem  to  be  the 
source  whence  we  must  ultimately  supply  our  in- 
creasing demands  for  timber,  so  does  the  political, 
commercial,  and  geographical  position  of  Turkey 
seem  to  offer  at  this  present  moment  the  means  of 
solving  home  complications  of  the  gravest  nature — • 
of  realizing  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance, 
while  evading  obstacles  that,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
counterbalanced  that  object;  overcoming,  by  the 
evasion  of  practical  obstacles,  the  objection  of  opi- 
nion, and  presenting,  in  the  end  itself,  so  desire- 
able    before,    advantages  that  render  it  doubly 
desirable. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  Turkey 
can  furnish  a  large  supply  of  good  timber,  and 
whether  or  not  the  expenses  attending  the  prepara^ 

*  How  important  then  to  appreciate  these  resources  before  these 
regions  pass  into  the  hands  of  Russia.     In  our  last  Number  we  had 
to  make  the  same  observation  respecting  oil.     It   is  the  same  with 
respect  to  hemp,  &c.     While  the  bare  possibility  exists  of  opening 
up  these  sources  of  supply,  Russia  will  carefully  conceal  the  control 
she  possesses  over  us,  because  that  would  lead  to  a  little  reflection 
and  possibly  to  measures  for  the  emancipation  of  the  productive 
.energies  of  Turkey,  which  would  ruin  Russia's  trade,  weaken  her 
power,  strengthen  Turkey,  and  cement  the  union  between  her  and 
England.     But  let  Russia  once  be  mistress  of  Turkey,  and   she 
will  soon  make  us  feel  that  she  controls  every  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment in  Western  Europe. 
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tion  and  shipping,  the  internal  regulations  of  the 
country,  or  the  high  rate  of  freight,  would  not  pre- 
vent it  from  coining  into  successful  competition 
with  the  timber  of  the  Baltic. 

With  a  charge  of  freight  on  Turkish  timber,  at 
once  exceeding  the  amount  of  discriminating  duty 
as  it  now  stands,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  doubt- 
ful whether  Turkey,  if  the  duty  were  wholly  re- 
moved, could,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  com- 
pete with  the  Baltic  ;  and  the  fact  (if  it  may  be 

so  called)  of  the  non-existence  of  importation  from 
that  country  into  England  confirms  the  belief,  which 
is  almost  general,  that  we  can  receive  no  supply 
from  there,  or  rather  leaves  unexamined  and  un- 
known the  existence  of  timber  in  Turkey,  in  so  far 
as  England  and  commerce  are  concerned. 

Thus  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  are  our 
interests  sacrificed  to  that  hostile  intelligence  which 
has  so  ably  utilized  the  influence  it  has  acquired 
over  these  vast  Eastern  regions;  while  we,  not 
seeing  to  what  end  influence  could  be  used,  neither 
seek  to  acquire  any  nor  use  that  which  we  possess. 

Under  actual  circumstances  of  duty  and  of  freight 
— that  is  to  say,  a  charge  of  5L  lOs.  per  load  (inde- 
pendent of  expenses)  on  oak  imported  from  Turkey, 
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and  a  still  higher  rate  on  fir,  it  can  hardly  be  ex^ 
pected  that  timber  can  be  imported  from  that  coun- 
try, but  the  diminution  of  every  shilling  of  charge 
or  duty  tends  towards  the  point  where  Turkish  tim- 
ber can  be  brought  into  competition  with  other  tim- 
ber, its  cheapness  ofx50st  price  overcoming  the  differ- 
ence of  freight.  But  this  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  absence  of  Turkish  timber  from  our  market. 
Its  eocportation  is  controlled,  hampered^  or  prohibited 
by  restrictions  of  the  TurMsk  Government.  Its  free 
exportation  from  Turkey  is  one  of  those  objects 
which  can  be  obtained,  and  must  be  obtained.  The 
prohibition  or  difficulties  of  exportation  must  be 
maintained,  of  course,  by  Russia.  But  Russia  has 
succeeded — does  succeed,  only  through  the  indiffer- ' 
ence  of  England.  Freedom  of  extraction,  of  this 
as  of  every  other  produce  which  enters  into  compe- 
tition with  the  produce  of  Russia,  must  now,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  be  a  consequence  (and  a  means  also) 
of  the  weakening  of  her  influence,  and  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  that  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  irrelevant  for  any  practical  purpose  to  enu- 
merate the  species  or  the  quantities  of  timber,  the 
tracts  over  which  its  forests  are  spread,  the  expenses 
of  extraction,  &c. 
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We  will  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  the 
expression  of  the  opinions  we  have  formed  on  the 
subject,  the  result  of  inquiries  of  some  extent 
and  duration. 

1st.  The  countries  belonging  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  lying  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Levant, 
produce  a  mass  of  timber  which  for  many  years 
might  supply  the  total  consumption  of  Great  Britain. 

2nd.  Experiments,  the  comparison  of  specimens, 
the  opinions  of  practical  men  and  of  naval  officers, 
go  to  prove  the  Levant  and  Black  Sea  timber  to 
be  unsurpassed  by  the  timber  of  the  North,  and  in 
several  points  to  be  superior  to  it."*^ 

3rd.  The  general  operations  of  commerce,  th^ 
cost  of  ship-building,t  would  lead  to  a  belief  that 
the  local  price  of  timber  is  very  considerably  under 
that  of  the  Baltic ;  this  price  would  be  afiected  by 
extensive  foreign  demand,  but  improved  methods  of 
cutting  and  transport  would  accompany  the  de- 
mand, and  t&e  mass  of  forests  to  fall  back  upon  is 
immense. 

*  There  are  now  in  the  river  spars,  said  to  be  fit  for  topmasts  for 
Hne-of-battle  ships,  from  the  Danube. 

f  In  No.  CVIII.  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article  on 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  cost  of  building  is  stated  at 
£2  lOfi  per  ton. 
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4th.  The  supply  will  he  unavailable  necessarily, 
unless  the  free  exportation  is  obtained  from  the 
Turkish  Government. 

5th.  This  obtained,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
a  small  diminution  of  the  duty  would  immediately 
bring  it  into  competition  with  the  Baltic  timber. 

6th.  Free  exportation  from  Turkey,  joined  to  a 
large  reduction  of  the  duty,  would  in  time  trans- 
fer our  traffic  from  Canada  to  the  Levant,  instead 
of  the  Baltic ;  Russia  would  also  supply  it  from  her 
southern  regions,  where  the  extension  of  her  rela- 
tions would  act  rather  beneficially  than  the  reverse 
on  our  political  position,  as  they  would  be  depen- 
dent on  the  Dardanelles,  the  political  influence  of 
which  must  henceforward  be  placed  in  the  scale  of 

England. 

But  the  entry  of  Danube  staves  *  at  the  London 

*  Comparative  Statement  of  Cost  and  Freight  from  the  Baltic 

and  the  Danube. 

Cost  price  at  Memel,  per  mill     •         .         .  £110 

IbraU  ....  70 

Freight  from  Memel  .         .         .         .  18 

'*       Ibrail  ....  45 


Cost  price  £110 

Freight  18 

Duty           .  42 

Firom  Memel,  per  miD,  £170 


Cost  price  £70 

Freight      .  45 

Duty          .  42 

From  Ibrail,  per  mill,  £157 


Duty  on  Canadian  Staves,  per  mill      .         .       £  4 
"        Foreign 42 
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docks  solves  all  doubts  on  the  question  of  the  exis- 
tence of  timber,  and  of  excellent  timber,  in  the  Ot- 
toman dominions,  and  of  the  practicability  of  its 
importation  into  England,  even  under  actual  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  low  price  and  excellence  of  Staves,  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  ,yet  what  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  state  shews  but  too  clearly 
how  the  most  plain  and  important  facts  may  be  neg- 
lected by  a  Government  whose  legislation  is  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  individual  or  organized  interests. 

Beer  is  largely  exported,  and  might  be  much 
more  largely  so.  It  cannot  be  exported  but  in 
barrels  made  of  Memel  staves.  The  import  duty 
on  staves  is  an  export  duty  on  beer  of  10  per  cent, 
while  the  indirect  efiect  of  that  duty,  by  restricting 
us  to  one  field,  has  been  to  double,  within  these 
few  years,  the  cost  price  of  staves  themselves. 

Cottons,  hardware,  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
are  often  exported  in  barrels — again,  an  export 
duty,  more  or  less  severe.  Staves  for  oil  are  gene- 
rally sent  out  from  England — rum  is  imported  in 
barrels ;  the  duty  on  staves,  in  all  these  cases,  is  a 
repetition  of  duty  on  which  we  do  not  calculate. 
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The  Canadian  oak  is  unfit  for  a  use  where  every 
excellence  is  required,  and  no  defect  can  be  con- 
cealed. Our  importation,  then,  is  almost  wholly 
from  the  Baltic. 

The  regulations,  moreover,  respecting  thickness 
and  thinness  of  staves,  by  leading  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  thicker  staves,  necessitates  more  labour, 
larger  trees  diminishes  the  supply,  and  increases 
the  price. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  a  protecting  system  in 
favour  of  Canada  proving  inoperative  in  effecting 
the  importation  from  Canada' of  this  important 
object,  produces  an  increase  of  price  at  home,  crea- 
tive of  widely-extended  injury,  without  any  com- 
pensating benefit  whatever  to  the  British  posses- 
sions, has  the  effect  of  restricting  the  supply  of 
England  to  the  nearest  coasts  from  which  timber 
can  be  exported,  and  renders  us  subject  to  the 
contingency  of  scantiness  or  deficiency  of  an  article 
which — not  to  speak  of  other  objects — is  directly 
essential  to  the  perception  of  the  greater  portion 
of  our  excise  revenue,  and  of  a  large  per  cent,  of 
the  remainder. 

Within  ten  years,  the  price  of  staves  has  doubled, 
and  we  are  at  this  present  moment  sacrificing  old 
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English  oak,  the  stamen  of  our  navy,  to  be  cut  up 
for  pipe  staves. 

We  have  been  dependent  on  the  Baltic  for  staves 
through  the  same  causes  that  will  now  render  us 
dependent  on  the  Baltic  for  all  other  species  of 
timber,  if  a  slight  reduction  of  duty  is  effected. 
The  excessive  increase  of  staves  has  however  unex- 
pectedly  opened  up  that  market,  and  brought  this 
field  into  notice. 

Some  enterprising  English  capitalists  have  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  oak  forests  on  the  Sereth  and  the 
Pruth ;  English  vessels  have  been  taken  up  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  them  home  to  England, 
which  from  its  intermediary  position  between 
Oporto,  Bordeaux,  and  the  Baltic,  is  the  centre  of 
this  traffic.  Mark  the  consequences.  This  new 
source  of  supply  opened  by  English  capital,  enter- 
prise, and  skill,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Eng- 
land and  her  external  demand  instantly,  reveals 
an  action  of  our  tariff  unappreciated  before. 

The  cargoes,  after  considering  the  reception  they 
would  get  from  the  English  Tariff,  and  the  price 
of  staves  at  other  ports,  are  embarked  in  foreign  hot- 
tomSy  they  go  direct  to  Cadiz,  Oporto,  and  Bordeaux  ; 
England  loses  the  benefit  of  the  supply---loses  the 
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benefit  of  the  connexion — other  countries  reap  a 
benefit  from  which  she  is  excluded — her  own  ca- 
pital and  skill  is  the  cause  of  this  transfer — the 
shipping  of  England  loses  the  advantage  of  it 
Here  in  a  few  words  is  the  epitome  of  the  effect  of 
the  developement  of  the  resources  of  Turkey,  or 
of  any  other  country,  while  England  cannot  adapt 
her  inflexible  regulations  to  the  change  of  circum- 
stances; and  a  proof  that  England,  occupying  the 
large  position  she  does  in  the  world,  must  suffer 
by  events  she  has  not  the  capacity  to  lead. 

The  country  producing  this  timber  is  on  the 
very  borders  of  Russia.  The  channel  through 
which  it  passes,  the  Danube,  is  commanded  by  her 
at  its  mouth — in  violation  of  treaty — in  defiance  of 
England,  this  important  spot  is  trespassed  on,  and 
occupied  by  Russian  troops;  and  most  extraordinary 
to  say,  the  internal  Wallachian  regulation  through 
which  this  exportation  has  unexpectedly  been 
effected,  was  framed  by  Russia  herself,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contrasting  her  administration  with  that  of 
the  Porte. 

Measures  must  be  instantaneously  resorted  to  by 
Russia  to  crush  this  rising  traffic. 

She  has,  of  course,  the  means  of  doing  so,  and 
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these  can  only  be  frustrated  by  the  attention   of 
England  being  drawn  to  the  spot. 

This  commerce,  therefore,  would  be  a  line  drawn 
before  Russia,  and  a  wedge  inserted  to  keep  open 
the  traffic  of  the  central  artery  of  Europe. 

The  recent  exaction  by  Russia  of  duties  on 
English  vessels,  the  imposition  of  a  Russian  visa 
on  English  passports,  are  acts  which  if  not  seized  on 
with  alacrity  and  avidity  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment, commence  a  progression  not  afterwards  to 
be  resisted,  and  reveal  a  preponderance  which 
renders  future  consequences  and  results  no  longer 
matters  of  calculation. 


(We  extract  a  chapter  from  a  work  recently  published  in  Germany, 
on  the  "  Customs  Union,"  which  shadows  forth  the  allurements 
held  out  by  Russia  to  the  Union,  and  the  motives  which  ought  to 
induce  the  Germans,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  to  desire  and 
promote  the  extension  of  the  dominions  and  influence  of  Russia. 
This  work  ought  to  be  translated  and  circulated  amongst  our  com- 
mercial communities.  The  same  ground  is  gone  over  "  in  the  op- 
posite sense,"  in  an  article  on  the  Prussian  League  in  the  2nd 
Number  of  the**  British  and  Foreign  Review.") 


EXTRACTED  FROM  DR.  NEBENIUS^  WORK 

ON   THE  "GERMAN   CUSTOMS   UNION. 

CHAPTER   VI. RUSSIA. 


•» 


The  Customs  Union  and  combined  Tariff  will 
scarcely,  if  at  all  directly,  affect  Russiian  "trade  as 
it  has  latterly  shaped  itself.  But  we  may  com- 
plain of  injury  formerly  inflicted  on  German  com- 
mercethrough  the  alterations  of  the  Russian  duties; 
and  this  it  is  which  now  renders  an  understanding 
upon  mutual  concessions  especially  desirable. 

The  increase  of  the  Russian  duties  was  a 
natural  re-action  against  the  increasing  restrictions 
to  which  Russian  commerce  was  subjected  in 
foreign  markets — namely,  in  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Russia  formerly  proclaimed  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  commercial  policy,  and  its  restrictions 
upon  external  commerce  have  originated,  at  least  as 
regards  those  states,  in  a  principle  of  just  retalia- 
tion. We  hope  that  it  mil  not  be  difficult  for  the 
UnioTiy  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocal  concession^  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  this  state.*     Both 

*  In  our  next  Number,  we  will  give  some  insight  into  this  sub- 
ject, 80  much  talked  of,  and  so  little  understood — the  Russian  Tariff. 
—Ed. 
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sides  will  estimate  the  extent  of  the  markets,  upoa 
which  every  facility  acts,  which  is  allowed  for  the 
disposal  of  their  produce.  The  prejudicial  effects 
of  the  Russian  tariff  were  felt  from  1822-24,  even  in 
those  portions  of  our  markets  which  are  most  re* 
mote  from  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  in  the  extreme 
south-western  angles  of  our  country;  and  so  far  will 
extend,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  advantages  of  .a 
renewal  of  freer  intercourse  with  the  illimitable 
domains  of  the  Russian  empire.  Gernui/n  rmnufac^ 
ture  and  commerce  would  the  more  r^oice  in  suck 
an  event,  as  it  would  eiyoy  the.  exclusive  advanta^e^ 
that  would  be  conceded  to  it  for  equivalent  conces^ 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  Union,  and  in  which 
British  and  French  commerce  cannot  participate^ 
so  long  as  France  and  Great  Britain  give  no  prac- 
tical effect  to  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom^ 

We  are  very  far  from  yielding  to  extravagant 
hopes  in  this  respect,  or  inclined  to  overlook  the 
financial  and  economical  views  that  may  render 
difficult  the  full  attainments  of  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  result,  A  decrease  of  the  impost  duties 
in  favour  of  German  commerce,  would,  to  a  certain 
extent,  rather  benefit  than  prejudice  the  interest  of 
the  Russian  finances,  which  in  1831  caused  a  further 
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iaeeeaB  (ma  xnmjr  remark  m  paBvag)  of  the  napoirt 
^ties  to  i2|  per  oait.  abom  its  peeeding  amoml; 
TImm  is  ao  doubt  that  in  lUrada,  the  taxes  npeoa 
4atidtt8  of  luxury  may  be  ^ery  msdi  increased 
^thoia*  the  iear  of  ocmsideopably  diminiiAeiiig 
:thi»r  use.  The  dashes  of  society  which  there  uBt 
4totftly  mateiQal%  such  as  tulle,  laoe  hloud,  d# 
ii<A  eousider  a  tax  of  12  rubles  a  pouud  heavy^ 
Ant  the  duties  upon  such  articles  of  fashi<ta,  viz; 
worked  and  embroidered  silks,  light  and  costly 
.woollens,  fine  carpets  of  embroidered  cotton,  and 
im&n,  affect  German  manufactures  but  little*  It 
-would  be  satined  with  a  decrease  upon  pla'n  silks, 
^common  woollens,  cottons,  and  the  common  hosiery 
i^  the  use  of  the  great  mass,  which  would  be  ad^ 
"vantageous  to  the  finances,  as  well  by  extending 
4beir  use  «9  by  putting  an  eud  to  oontraband 
4rade.* 

*  TIk  ^des  hme  yielded  in  Ruana,  nfier  a  dsdurtion  of  iim 
jpoitioix  belongiiig  to  the  towns — 

1828  —  40,556,000  R.B. 
1825  —  55,313,000 

1829  —  66,575,000 
.  1831  —  69,182,189 

In  the  period  between  1811 — 19,  under  tbe  then  existing  severe 
wfB^sm  4f«Z6i8e,«t  Ji  ycBiljr  anarvge  oC30,(»l^,28a  fi  JL ;  in  thf  t«i» 
yean,  in  which  the  modeiate  duty  of  1820  was  in  vogue^  at  a  yeaiif 
Average  of  51>286y28 1  R.B.     After  the  mtroduction  of  the  increased 
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Tbe  eecmomieal  obstacles  wfaieh  stend  in  lUe 
^j  of  c^mmd^zMe  «dactio«,  are  mare  imporimrii 
Roasia  wiU  set  decKMe  its  dui^s  to  tbe  extent  of  xn«- 
jttriQg  ^  eid^i^nee  of  any  braodb  c^  its  masufae* 
4H£e&  The  system  it  bad  adopted  for  a  long  seriis 
of  y'ears,  has  promoted  many  speculations*  leiock 
ca&not  dispesiae  with  continued-  protectimi.  Ths 
xkec^ssity  of  a  uniform  development  of  both  the 
midn  bmnehes  of  production,  is  nmde  sensibly  en* 

Tariff,  they  fell  at  first  in  1823  to  40^266,747  R.B.,  but  then  rose 
again  in  the  following  year,  and  were  at  an  average  of  50,027,93 1  R.B. 
between  1823  and  1826. — Weber  Histor,  StaU  Handbttck, 
1^34,  p  1^^9. 

The  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  excise,  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  ^n  advance  in  population  and  produce,  the  influence 
of  whifih,  upon  teada,  has  in  almoBt  all  countrieB  exceeded  the  efiaott 
of  increasing  restrictions. 

The  duties  form  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  entire  Russian  revenue. 

^TbelQ-msOimis  of  rubles  which  latterly  tiie  cnstoxBs  have  bfon^lt 

the  revenue,  has  cost  but  4  to  5  millions  fox  collecting.     But  this  pior 

portion  can  only  be  set  down  as  advantageous  on  comparison  with  the 

emt  of  colleoting  in  other  countries,  if  the  differences  by  the  greater 

contribution  of  contraband  trade  does  not  eompenwtefcff  this  in  aeai^ 

degree.     The  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  Russia  are  cited  as 

ioHows:  -— 

In^ports.  jEacports, 

1823  —  I57,928,00a    195,095,000  R.B. 

1825 — ^178,037,000    181,119,000 

1829  —  205,012,000    222,283,000 

&  iim  jmx  tB3%  &» expoittB  mere  S58,144,466  RS. 
1831     .  .  244,424,257     ^^     . 

InddieimpojitB  170,35^)036  E.B.  ' 

p2 
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deat  by  the  restrictions  that  the  sale  of  the  raw 
materials  of  Russian  produce  has  suffered  in  foreign 
markets.  The  German  market  offers  Bassifi  &^ 
its  agricfultural  produce  no  compensation  for  the  re^ 
strictions  it  suffers  in  their  importation  into  Fritnee 
and  England ;  but  the  existing  tolls  exceed  by.  far 
the  possibility  of  leaving-  a  tolerable  or  just  advan- 
tage  to  native  industry,  without  at  the  same  tiroB 
depriving  it  of  a  beneficial  stimulus  for  its  promo* 
tion,  and  by  excluding  foreign  competition  ^r  Te* 
ducing  it  to  an  unprofitable  and  very  limited  sale^ 
by  referring  it  to  contraband.  The  diffeMnees 
of  climate  and  other  relations,  the  contiguity. of  both 
countries,  produce  so  many  natural  commercial 
connexions,  that  there  can  be  no  want  in  Germaa 
manufacture  of  an  equivalent  for  the  reduction  >of 
the  Russian  imposi;s.  ProfitaUe  opportunities  of 
compensation  offer  themselves  in  the  German 
markets,  not  only  for  many  raw  materials,  knb  ^dw 
for  certain  branches  of  manufacture  :  for  instance^ 
for  candles,  soap,  leather,  girths,  Russia  leather^ 
furs,  &c« ;  for  other  articles,  commerce  in  a  sjiate  of 
free  inteycourse  will  speedily  ascertain  its  natural 
advantages.  If  the  reduction  of  the  Busman  toriff 
he  limited  to  German  manufactures^  it  would   be 
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less  injurious  to  Rufisiaa  hidui&try.  Should, 
bsiveirer,  other  European  coimtries  follow  the 
example,  a  g^ieral  reciprocal  decrease  of  duties 
wotild  seriously  injure  many  branches  of  Russian 
manufaictures ;  whereas,  it  would  on  the  contrary 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  other  branches 
of  industry,  especially  its  linen  manufactures, 
and  chiefly  the  coliective  produce  of  its  agricul* 
tnre^  The  only  country*  whose  commercial 
activity  by  energetic  competition  might  be  dan* 
gerous  to  recently  established  branches,  will  not  so 
reatUly  incline  to  a  truly  liberal  commercial  code, 
as  we  shall  subisequently  see. 

We  believe  we  might  consider  as  one  of  the  hap^ 
piest  events,  the  facilitation  of  a  reciprocal  inter-*^ 
course  between  Germany  and  the  Russian  empire^ 
not  only  on  account  of  its  immediate  consequences, 
but  still  more  in  consideration  of  the  indirect  effects 
we  alight  be  justified  in  expecting  from  it« 

*  The  general  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  show  how  English 
commerce  can  he  annihilated  hy  the  union  of  Prussia,  and  her  union 
to  RuBsiay  mistress  of  the  East*  If  those  views  were  found  in  se* 
cret  stale  papers,  they  would  be  calculated  to  stpke  with  alarm,  but 
they  are  published^  and  Russia  expects  commendation  and  support 
fi^<»n  Clermany,  for  the  advocacy  of  projects  which  but  a  short  time 
^  to.have  whis^^recl  wo^ddhave  b^eu  tP  tiAve  $ni8tiated.-*£i>» 
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If  it£  conlempli^  the  vast  extension  of  the  Rm^ 
tmn  market^  its  sUuatton  aod  it&  cntneKioiiB  i«ith 
Asia,  the  rapid  advaoices  wMch  its  pop^attoli  and 
produce  make,  not  cmly  in  its  ancient  poseeasions,  birt 
aho  in  its  modem  acquisitions ;  it  might  be  thought 
fraaarkable  that  there  was  not  a  more  active  inter* 
conxse  befeireen  the  Russian  market  and  the  German 
states,  lying  approximate  to  its  centre ;  we  may 
donbtfuUy  seek  the  cause  of  "this  phenomenon  in 
the  duties  on  the  mutual  imports,  in  tbe  cirtum** 
stance  that  the  development  of  German  industry  was 
ohec^ed  by  causes  already  toiiehed  upcm,  and  in 
the  difiBiculty  of  internal  intercourse  in  etmsequence 
of  the  great  number  of  escoise  lines  which  inter- 
sected the  German  statei$:     Besides,  on  this  side, 
tbe  advancing  cultivation  and  wealth  <^  the  Bte- 
sian  empire,  was  less  evident  in  its  external  oom^ 
laerce.    The  sea  trade  in  the  mn^th  and  south  of 
Russia,  and  its  eeonomical  development,  have  aatade 
equally  rapid  progress.     The  course  of  its  navi- 
gable rivers,  some  of  which  bend  to  the  south,  and 
oth€dra  to  the  nozth^  emptying  themselves  into  Ae 
Black  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  White  Sea,  the  si- 
tuation  of  the  countries  that  form  tl^  natural  mar- 

« 

ketlei*  its  mw  materials)  and  the  greater  cheapness 
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dSsea  ftei^t^ iftostrartk  the  &mvmA^iAmiLA0fJwkid 

iteewns  <tf  4fae  txade  o£Riu3m  take* 

•  WiE  Boi  a  &cililJiti(Ba  of  laterconfBe  indk  t&e 

Uoxon  aad  the  Asstratt  States  Be  adapted  move  fa** 

pidly  to  infirease  the  traoBit  of  RixBBtfln  ebnuBiaice^ 

also  &09&  east  to  iresl;^  and  capeeiany  to^autaate 

the  Daaabe,  and  possibly  maka  it  become  of  the 

fiest  censeqfisence  I    We  tfaiak  nee  may  reply  to  tidi 

ancondilabiiallT  m  the  ^£imative«. 

:  III  the:  intercaurae  of  aatioiiSy  one  eoaneaioflL 

apei^Qy  fidlims  tlia  other ;  the  patti  that  has  bwtt 

made  £»  one  pii3!po3e  faeilitates  the  circulatktt;  a£ 

geods  in  geaexal ;.  the  moce  animated  aiid  Tarioos 

due.  mterconcae  between  twa  markels  beconakes,  the 

none  wUl  the  diffienlties  ramsh  iiddchinterfeie  wich 

the  exchanges  of  the  produce  of  greater  distameeg, 

CbmnmaicatkBi  is   facifitated,   the    eonssreyanaes 

axe  notoare  n^ular^  the  babtnaces  are  ihore  qoSckfy- 

nade^  that  expenses:  decrease,  reciprocal  credit  is 

laade  more  easy^  maitual  wants  am  more  quickly^ 

8i»i  aeoxrately  kaowu,  the  produce  pn^ts  mere 

f^Medily,  ttanaitory  oosjirateterse  are.  takeat  adraQr^ 

ta^  0^  and  the  ^eo^latioBS  in  pmduce  and  trade 

hcofune  safdr« 

.A  more  mti8iat(&  intercoavse  between  hoik  mat^ 


Itcts  vouM  p6»s«bly  affbfdi  llie  west  a  ^tttSi  mcWs 
convenient  opportunity  for  the  «itSrfying  of  a  ^miii 
which  proceeds  from  the  super  popuktlon^dPfliffl- 
vidual' didtricts,  and  ofibr  to  the  East  ihe  ekaieT^ 
of  a  rapid  advaaice  in  ^ivifeatioii*  Shfeuld^^ifflt 
increased  activity  in  the  manufaetiures- e^senliafiy 
weaken;  in  Gennaay  the  desirie  ttJ  emi^i»tte,-7«# 
does  the  populaticm  advance  ill  so  e(msid^i!'^e 
a  ratio,  that  we  shall  scarcely  entirely  ceasfe  liefg* 
kcting  the  advantage,  that  other  European  stat^ei^ 
posses  in  an  outlet  fbr  superabunde^t  poptilatieu 
in  the  possession  of  colonies*  HithertOj'^n  giEinefrdtV 
German  adventurers  have  had  the  choice  between 
North  America,  Russia  and  Poland,  and  fh^jr  hav** 
been  but  too  frequently  disappointed  whichever  patit 
they  pursued* 

Emigrations  towards  the  East  have  been  l^M 
usual  since  the  Russian  government  protected  rg9€tf 
by  particular  edicts,  which  fixed  the  condftix^ns  el 
emdigration..  Besides  the  soil  and  climdfte  are  lesi» 
inviting,  and  the  circumstance  is  not  hxoni^hkt  tl^ 
the  einigrant  finds  himself  isolated  In  SoUtary  d9s^ 
parsed' colonies,  amongst  a  people  d^i^ittg  in  lah^ 
guage,  manners,  and  customs^  But  ^e  soi!iiheftt 
portions  df  the  Russian  empire^  partic^atiy  'the 
trans^Caucasian  provinces,  are,  from  ^ei^fertile  soil^ 


t^^^f^lil^ate^  and  tbyeir  po|mIatioQip^baps  equally . 
attf^ivQ  with  North  Am^ica,  o^:  more  so^  Those 
prfifwc^  pfier  ia  various  districts  wheat,  corU; 
aod  jcaaize/  wiue,  the  olive  apd  the  culture  of  silk, 
e^^l^cm^  th9^  sugar  o^ue  (aud  we  Bvay  perhaps  alsa 
&4^  iiidiga) :  to  &e  jaupt  wholly  mouey less  emigrapl^ 
tj^  still  greater  advantage  that  the  value  of  money 
isr  ^^ater  th^re  than  in  the  North  Ameriean  States/ 
and.t)iatoonseque«tly  hi&4ispo$&ble  capital  reaches 
muph  further. 

If  j^he  diflfereBit  Goyernmenta^  since  already  a 
gii^tst^  has  been  made  towards  facilitating  the 
Cf^i¥)W3tication  with  those  countries^  by  means  of  the 
i^yj^atipQ  by  steam  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black. 
S^^  would  adopt  :suitable  measu;res  for  guiding  co* 
Ionization,  and  come  to  an  understanding  f(^r  tha 
b^^r  peQUrity  of  emigrants,  this  increase  of  c^por- 
t^mties  for  colonization,  would  be  as  desirable  to. 
t|be  ^npi^^bundant  population  of  the  west  of  Europe 
as.  the  avajlment  of  this  opportunity  would  essen- 
ti^y  ^Qj^^,ibui;e,  npt  only  to  the  advance  of  civilizaf* 
tio^in  the  mqi^t  beautiful  and  naturally  attractive, 
bi)|.|jiinly  populated  proyincj^of  the  Russia 
b^Jiill^^s^,jteiMl  to  ^imf>i^it  in  the  neighbouring 
countriie*  ioCtfeft  Eg^t,  the  il:^h^^bit9nts  qf  which  com- 
mence  to  be  sensible  of  the  benefits  jof  Europeaa: 
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eoltiTftticaiy  aad  woaLL  tim  kas  witbdrav  tbern^ 
selves  from  its  appioadiiag  mfiiteiice. 
,  What  we  hear  of  the  retmlt  of  aoUtaiy  Gfemma,^ 
i^^rench  and  Swiss  colomes^  m.  the  YTcioi^  of  tine 
anginal  seats  of  the  Gennan  tribes^  aHofwavB  ta 
expect  that  moore  reflective  colonizatioBSy  would 
Aecesearily  have  a  more  advaicfeageoaa  issue.  Those 
who  last  arrived  would  have  fewer  difficulties  ta 
overcome  than  the  earfier  oaes  had  to  contcodlf 
with.* 

•   *  We  support  this  view  of  otirs  from  a  work  of  M.  Gatnba,f  for- 
neiiy  French  consul  at  TiBift   Voyage  dans  Jm  Rume  meridunnak^ 

1820—24. 

<■ 

The  first  emigrants  from  Swabia  who  colonized  in  the  Crimea  had 
equal  difficulties  to  contend  with,  as  they  arrived  quite  uneaipQotodljry 
and  no  preparations  were  made  for  them*.  In  the  year  1814 the 
number  of  German  colonists  in  the  Government  of  Chatarinoslar,  of 
Cherson,  and  Tauria  consisted  of  35,000  individuate.  Gamba 
fiipys  24.  The  Germans  have  prospered  sinioe  then^  aad  their  aam- 
bers  have  much  increased.  French,  Swiss,  and  Dutch  have  large 
possessions  in  the  provinces. 

A  portion  of  the  Gearman  cobnute  were  iaduced  by  the  loav  of  & 
second  deluge  to  settle  in  Georgia,  that  they  might  be  nearer  to 
Mount  Ararat.  (Gamba,  p.  20,  vol.  2.)  Every  family  received  a 
house  and  35  desatinen,  (90  old  French  acres,  or  158  small  Bedia 
acres'of  land,)  under  the  condition  that  in  the  course  of  10  yeacs  they 
should  pay  125  silver  rubles  for  the  house,  and  during  this  time 
yearly  20  kop  for  the  land. 


f  The  work  of  Gamba  is  weU  known  to  have  been  diotated  by 
Russia.  The  perusal  of  a  single  page  of  it  can  leave  no  doubt  on 
tbe  E«uler*iB  nuBd. 


t  Imcnftas^Eig  eiiM^mt&m  aad  pto^alatkia,  .and  the 
diffusion  of  the  wants  and  customs  of  the  w^8fejrn 
4iatiens  among  the  trahs-^aueaman  provinces  would 
w>t  ce«sK  to  extend  their  benefidal:  influ^Uce^ 
leidier  mediately  or  immediately  ovto  the  whole 
ctfsmiiA&A  bordered  l^  the  Mediterranean^  by  the 
Aonihern  and  wesftern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
M  far  as  the  estuary  of  the  Kuban  by  the  Gau- 
m^QB^  sind  the  Caspian  Sea ;  to  the  deserts  to  the 
Jl^orth  of  Bukharia,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Indus,  as  <^  right  bank  of  this  river  to  its  estuary 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  to  the  coasts  of  this  ocean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
£a{^lurates;  and  by  the  highway  of  the  desert 
which  leads  to  Suez.* 

The  facilitation  of  the  reqiproeal  intercourse  be- 
^een  the  Russian  empire  and  the  German  and 
Austrian  markets  could  have  no  other  than  an  ad- 
vantageous  effect  to  the  trade  of  Russia  with  Asia 
in  general,  and  especially  upon  its  carrying  trade 


It  was  by  tbese  colonists  that  the  cultivation  of  the  potatoe  was 
introduced  into  €reorgia. 

They  formerly  suflPered  from  incursions  of  the  Lesguis,  but  this 
danger  has  since  disappeared. 

•  What  nighty  fields  for  Gemmn  <<  ideolagy  '*  torrcffel  in  I  What 
attractive  schemes  of  philanthropy,  civilizatidn,  and  commerce  opened 
to  their  eyeerby  the  extension  of  the  Russian  dominions  !*^Ed« 
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vnth  the  mostidktdiit  markets  of  this  qi^Gtttftr  tf^^tol^ 
globe;  '    ■■        ..     'M   -    .  -.  .  -;    .,; 

The  Asktic  commerce  of  Russia  i^nds  botb  &^ 
rectiy  and  indirectly  in  compel^lion  with  fhe  itfterj* 
coarse  which  the  we&tem  connftries,  inclti^g^ 
North  America,  entertain  in  various  way»,  wJlii^ 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  surpasises  all  tte 
rest  in  size  and  density  of  population,  Thfe  Le^ 
vantine.  East  Indian,  and  Chinese  trade  of  tlMl 
English,  North  Americans,  French,  and  Dufebi 
has  not  yet  so  deeply  felt  the  effects  of  the  ca&ifpt'^ 
tition  of  the  Russian  land  trade  extending  far  imtb 
Asia,  from  the  frontier  walls  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
to  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  which  tbey  ttlti^ 
mately  will  feel  from  the  vastly  increasing  isneans 
of  this  colossal  empire. 

The  Russian  exports*  to  Asia  averaged  in  th^ 
four  years,  1825-28,  to  21,430,299  rubles  (in  Bank 

*  For  the  year  1823  the  value  of  commerce  with  the  following 
Countries,  was 

Import.  Export. 

Asiatic  Twtey       ♦  726,077                  363^73  ja.B» 

Persia         .           .  7,419,763  2960,580 

China         •          .  644,042                  513,176 

The  Steppes          .  4,064,663  4,625,338 

Bucharia      .        •  1,774,888                  875,692 

Tarikkant      ..       .  50,075 

Rokant        .        .  958,370  1,009,851  ' 

China  by  Kiakhta  7,526,544  7,333, 151 

Different  Places    .  49,279                  267,964 


23,113,711  17,949,185 
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^m0^4im^i  wad  ia.  the.  four  yearSi  1839*^:^, 
to  56,168,678  rubles.  The  trade  with  China  has 
Jl4fie7ljr:^mu!$h;  iinoraa^^,  but  this  haa  served  more 
tor  p?oi9ate  the  amsh^oge  of  Russian  silken  inanu- 
fefrfwe  )fw  th«  raw. material,,  and  for  gratifying  the 
'Qatl¥e.4^mAn4  for  tea>  than  towards  stimulating 
^  it3cdi»x>?eal  ^iBcbaii^e  of  Chinese  produce  with 
t}|%t  of  Wiestern  Europe,  The  Russian  customs  laws 
i^h^  had  the  tfiSsot  of  jeausiog  the  barters  to.be 
mt^i  ^  m  <ihe  la^aiive  manufactures  of  Russia, 
wiiiej»  fonfteorly  wfere  effected  by  those  from  the 
W«it  jqI  fiuafo^e,  (for  instance,  Prussian  woollen 
dotlia-*:) 

'Or^ei^iCbor eased  Uude  with  Persia  also  has  been 
fpwA&ik  frr  the  export  of  Russian  manufactures, 
principally  for  Russian  calico^  rather  than  for  the 
ceitrying  trade  with  the  commercial  articles  of 
wi8stem'£uro«pe. 

By  me^ns  of  acquisitions  in  the  interior  of 
Asia,  which  added,  in  the  year  1829,  a  district  of 
10,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribesj 
to  the  RuBsian  empire,  its  connexion  with  the  in- 
terior of\&sia,  and  particularly  with  Bukhari^,  ia 
much  pfom^oted.     But  many  branches  of  British 

^  He  forgets  £oglkiv  woollens,  &€%^£b. 
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£a9t  Indian  trade  havesiot  yiet  Mtea  deoraosed  t^BA 
animsrted  xompetitioiiy  alihcmgh,  atsc^rding  to  tbfe 
opaxdon  of  many,  tbe  British  domtnabn  lai  that  qaai^ 
ter  is  ihveateaed  even  by  the  poeitton  bf  RosditL'* 

We  do  not  heheoe  m  the  probainHty  ef  Ifte  spee^ 
detirmikm  of  the  British  dominion  there^  and  shaM 
ratker  contempiaie  this  as  a  contingency  aristng  rather 
out  of  hrierrwi  Sstwrhance,  than  from  the  pos^we 
cornet  of  the  two  powers;  but  "we  hope  that 
their  active  emulation  in  peaceftil  undertaking^ 
should  promote  the  advance  of  the  East,  and  that 
in  their  emulative  exertions  for  the  extension  and 
multiplication  of  commercial  connexions,  it  should 
preponderate  in  favour  of  Russia,  as  we  presume 
that  an  enlightened  commercial  policy  would  be- 
neficially advance  the  interests  of  the  Asiatico^ 
Ru^ian  trade,  as  well  as  those  also  of  the  whole  of 
central  Europe. 

England,  which  on  every  side,  mates  Asia  pro- 
fitable to  its  manufactures  and  trade,  supplied  by 
means  of  Smyrna  and  Trebisond,  and  from  the 

*  It  ougbt  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  that  Russia  has,  Uy  a.  tceatj 
executed  in  secret  at  St.  Petersburgh^-  and  protested  against  by 
Bn|[l«nd,  secured  to  Irar^elf  aditftriot  hi  the  ai^  of  Aiia  Mkmrj 
which  comes  close  down  on  the  commercial  route  to  Fersiay  wfakh 
now  at  any  day  she  ean  close  at  pleaBioiir 
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P&tmxk  GvMi^  tbe  mawkeU  of Asiatie  Turkey^  North 
mkd  South  Pexsra,  m  veil  m  £rom  the  indisa 
qcean,  hesuies  ite  cmn  powessions,  aU  the  nexglh 
boariag  narkels,  with  the  prodace  of  its  laaKiufMi- 
tux^  now  seeks  lo  extend  its  China  toade  even  to 
ihe  northern  coasts  of  that  empire,  and  has  been  kt^ 
terly  anxioos  to  facilitate,  its  intercourse  wkh  these 
countries,  and  to  extend  it  from  India  still  deeper 
izito  Asia.  The  freeing  of  the  East  India  trade  with 
ibe  mother  country  from  very  oppressive  shacklei, 
will  also  directly  promote  the  commerce  of  Indiit 
by  the  interchange  of  British  manu&ctnres  for  the 
produce  of  central  Asia ;  the  undertakings  already 
commenced,  which  will  supply  the  extended  British 
possessions  with  convenient  roads,  apd  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  steam-boat  communication  upon 
the  Granges,  will  also  give  greater  animation  to  the 
trade  with  northern  India. 

That  a  shorter  and  safer  way  to  the  Indian  sea 
may  be  found-,  the  expense  has  not  been  spared 
of  an  essay  to  navigate,  with  steam-boats,  the 
Eopihrates  from  Bir,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  its  mouths 
in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  even  should  this  not  suc- 
eeed,  there  will  be  little  doubt  of  l3ie  execution  of  a 
fTQJeet  ior  the  structure  of  a  rail-road,  wKch  shaB 
i$ffi3c;t«»eiisierco&nexion  across  ^he  Isthnras  of  Buex 
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In  appo^lon  to  this^  Russia  will  not  fail  to  take 
^advantage  of  every  means  presented  by  her  situa- 
tion. But  to  develope  the  germs  more  speedily, 
-and  effect  their  ripe^ing,  the  extension  of  her 
^dominion  in  Asia,  in  a  soil  fruitful  for  commerce, 
-especially  affords  the  effective  means,  by  the  facili- 
tation of  its  reciprocal  intercourse  with  western 
Europe. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  adapt  European  produce 
to  the  wants  and  the  taste  of  the  East,  and  also  to 
overcome  oriental  prejudice  against  all  innovation, 
and  gradually  to  kindle  new  wants,   and   satisfy 
the  existing  ones  as  cheaply  as  possible.     This  can 
only  be  laboriously  effected  by  an  active  and   in- 
creasing commerce,  and  will  not  be  executed  either 
rapidly,  or  with  certain  success,  unless  it  be  by  a 
union  with  a  country  already  further  advanced  in  its 
commercial  developement.   It  will  contribute  much 
more  to  Russian  interests  to  open  the  passage  to  Ger- 
man commerce,  that  they  may  conjunctively  acquire 
a  more  extended  control  over  the  markets  of  the 
.East,  than  to  leave  theianrest  to  British  commerce, 
which  contributes  nothing  to  the  Russian  transit 
And   carrying  trade,  and  it  can  have  the  ieas 
hesitation  to  turn  this  harvest  over  to  Gennim 
commerce,  as  thereby  its  own  transit  and  canying 
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trade  would  be  '  itiuch  ^benefited,  and  since  a 
direct  road  is  ailready  opened  to  Trebisond,  for  the 
active  competition  of  German  commerce  by  means 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.* 

It  is  clear  that  from  the  existing  deficiency  of  aii 
active  intercourse  between  Russia  and  the  Westy 
and  from  the  greater  distance  of  the  Asiatic  market, 
the  exchange  of  wares  between  this  market  and 
central  Europe  by  land  cannot  be  nearly  so  vigor- 
cTusly  carried  on,  as  it  could  be,  by  the  decrease  of 
mutual  duties  between  Prussia  and  Russia.  For 
these  concessions  Russia  will  find  equivalents  in  the 
produce  of  its  trans-Caucasian  provinces,  particu*. 
larly  silk  and  cotton,  and  in  the  increasing  demand 
for  the  produce  of  those  countries,  it  will  find  the 
surest  means  for  a  more  rapid  developement  of  its 
production  and  its  power. 

The  Russian  land  trade,  and  especially  its  cara- 
van trade,  will  the  more  successfully  rival  the  sea 
trade,  which  supplies  Europe  with  the  produce  of 

*  Trebisond  is  particularly  important  from  its  close  and  active 
connexion  with  Erzerum,  one  of  the  most  important  trading  places 
of  Asia,  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants,  where  the  caravans  of 
Peirsiay  Bagdad,  Mosul,  Diarbeckir,  Tiflis,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Con- 
stantinopk,  and  oth^  places  meet  togethelr,  and  where  an  im- 
portant deposit  of  Persian  and  Indian  productions  is  found.       

Q 
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the  interior  and  the  East  of  Asia  —the  cheaper  it 
can  offer  European  goods  to  the  Asiatic  market, 
and  the  more  active  the  intercourse  is  upon  the 
whole  line  of  transport  which  connects  the  west  of 
Europe  with  Asia;  and  the  more  rapidly  and 
cheaply  it  effects  its  exchanges  in  this  direction. 

The  time  is  come  which  invites  to  this  conjunc- 
tive competition.  A  series  of  favourable  events 
transpire  to  produce  the  state'which  promises  these 
rapid  results.  These  are  the  extension  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  Russian  dominion  on  the  Black 
Seay  and  the  acquisition  of  the  eastern  ports  of 
the  same  sea,  the  possession  of  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  peace  of  1829  ;  the  decided  depen- 
dency of  the  Persian  empire  upon  the  contiguous 
Russian  power;  the  exchmoe  navigation  of  the 
Caspian  ;  the  recently  effected  complete  subjection 
of  the  Caucasian  tribes ;  the  extent  of  the  Russian 
dominions  which  has  within  these  few  years  spread 
its  frontiers  eastward  from  the  Caspian  about  280 
leagues  nearer  to  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  has  thus  secured  its  connection 
with  the  interior  of  Asia. 

As  in  Asia,  so  is  there  also  in  the  east  and  the 
west  of  the  European  continent  a  variety  of  rela- 
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tions,  more  favourable  than  formerly  to  the  flourishing 
of  the  intercourse  between  the  two  markets  upon 
the  indicated  channel ;  the  relations  of  Austria  and 
Russia  to  the  Porte,  and  to  the  principalities  upon 
the  Danube  ;  the  foundation  of  an  improved  civil 
government  in  these  provinces ;  the  approaches  of 
Turkey  to  European  manners  and  customs  ;  and, 
Hbove  all,  the  already  mentioned  circumstances 
which  admit  of  our  expecting  in  the  west  an  eager 
profiting  of  those  means  which  the  advance  of  me* 
cfaanics  affords  for  the  facilitation  and  hastening  of 
ihe  transport. 

A  journey  is  effected  in  a  few  days  between 
Vienna  and  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  only 
a  deficiency  in  nautic^  knowledge  paints  as  more 
idangerous  than  other  seas,  and  in  which,  in  later 
times,  there  is  nothing  fearful  but  its  name  of 
Black. 

At  about  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  Black  Sea, 
and  further  from  the  Caspian,  Tiflis,  the  metropolis 
of  Georgia,  has  easy  and  safe  communications  in 
both  directions.  Steam-boats  can  go  in  eight  days 
from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  most  distant 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Phasis  and  of  the  Kuban  to 
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Constantinople  and  the  outlets  of  the  Danube, 
while  the  caravans  require  but  fifteen  days  to  reach 
Erzerum  or  Tauris,  and  sixty  days  to  go  as  far  as 
Boushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  twelve  days,  the  transport  of  goods  is  effected 
between  Tiflis  and  Baku  upon  the  Caspian,  the 
best  adapted  staple  place  for  goods  coming  from 
Bukharia,  Cashmere,  Thibet,  China,  Yezd,  Ispa- 
han, Afghanistan,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Mullam  to  Guzerat. 

Steam-boats  would  require  from  two  to  three 
days  from  the  gulfs  of  Ghylan,  Balkan,  and  Mas- 
sanderan,*  whence,  from  the  latter  place,  the  cara- 
van transports  occupy  twenty  days  cm  the  road  to 
Khiwa,  twenty  to  Bukharia,  thirty  to  Samarcand> 
six  to  Teheran,  and  twenty-five  to  Ispahan.  But 
the  costof  this  transport  is  very  trifling,  as  through- 
out the  major  part  of  Asia  the  support. of  the 
beasts  of  burden,  which  find  their  food  by  the  way- 
side, costs  nothing.f 

*  To  Astrachan,  for  transit  northwards,  in  six  days. 

t  Gamba,  in  the  above  work,  voL  2,  chap,  8,  p.  199—201,  c. 

12,  p.  311.     He  remarks,  that  Prussian  woollen  cloths,  which  are 

carried  from  Silesia  to  Kiakhta,  a  distance  of  about  200O  French 

miles,  are  still  disposable  in  China,  notwithstanding  a  duty  of  20 
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Other  branches  would  connect  themselves  with 
the   main  stream  of  commerce  with  western  and 
central  Asia.      Many  things  which   passed  from 
Odessa  across  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  a  portion 
of  those  which  come  from  Siberia,  and  are  destined 
for  the  seaports  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  then  be 
tmnsported  by  the  Danube.     We  may  judge  of  the 
importance  of  the  Siberian  trade  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember,    daily   16,000   vehicles  arrive  to  convey 
the  goods  coming  from  Siberia,  and  destined  for 
the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Black  and  Medi* 
terranean  Seas,  with  the  component  parts  of  the 
vessels  which  serve  for  their  transport  upon  the 
Volga  as  £sir  as  Dubofska,  and  carry  them  thence 

by  land  as   far    as    Catchalin,    where    the  Don 

kop  in  silver  for  the  arschine,  or  about  one  franc  for  the  French  ell. 
But  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  the  heayy  Russian  duties,  lost  its  sale. 

The  distances  are — 

From  Moscow  to  Kiakhta         5,807  yersts=I461  French  leagues* 

From  Tiflis  to  Bender-Boucher     .         .         .591  ** 

«*  Tauris  .         .         .         .153  *' 

«  Teheran,  beyond  Tauris  •  296  " 

"  Yezd     .         ,         .         .         .480  " 

Bagdad  ....  632  « 

Co^tantinople,  by  land  .  523  ^ 


it 
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conveys  them  farther  in  the  same  vessels,  which 
are  again  fitted  together  with  extraordinary  de* 
spatch. 

Let  the  obstruction  be  removed  which  the  Tariff 
duties  oppose  to  the  intercourse  between  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Austria ;  let  speculators  be  favoured 
for  the  promotion  of  transport  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  and  colonization  in  Asia,  and  commerce 
will  gradually  flourish  in  all  these  directions. 

The  complete  re-establishment  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  channels  of  commerce  which  the  cessatioii 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  (even  before 
the  discovery  of  the  Cape)  destroyed,  and  its  coa- 
nexion  with  the  Danube  would  give  to  Europe  the 
important  advantage  in  its  intercourse  with  Asia  of 
an  entire  independence  of  the  naval  powers.     Should 
ever  the  time  then  again  return  in  which  Great 
Britain  will  rule  the   whole   ocean,    and    enact 
naval  laws,  dictated  by  her  own  exclusive  advan- 
tage,  the  Black  Sea,  at  least,  will  be  closed  to 
her,  and  commerce  with  that  division  of  the  world 
will   not  only   remain   undisturbed,  but  likewise 
present  us  with  great  abundance  of  all  the  produce 
she  can  offer  us,  and  which,  derived  from  other 
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countries  by  maritime  means^  a  sea  blockade  would 
shut  out  from  the  continent,  or  would  only  admit 
upon  the  payment  of  an  exorbitant  tribute. 

J%e  remembrance  of  the  years  1808 — 1812,  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  cotton^  makes  tMs  concurrence 
Mghly  desirable. 

Scarcely  eight  years  have  passed  since  a  French- 
man,  M.  Gamba,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  relations  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
Russian  empire,  both  Asiatic  and  European,  as 
well  as  of  the  neighbouriug  Asiatic  countries, 
placed  in  a  clear  light  the  great  value  of  a  more 
facile  and  active  connexion  of  the  East  with  Western 
Europe,  to  be  effected  in  the  way  above-indicated. 
At  that  time,  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  the 
execution  of  the  idea.  Since  the  recent  view  of 
opening  a  connexion  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  the  difficulties  of  navigation,  which  were 
thought  insurmountable,  have  been  successfully 
overcome. 

What  is  still  wanting  to  give  the  commenced 
undertakings  all  their  indicated  importance  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  which  many  think  to  be 
more  desirable  than  attainable,  perhaps  the  ensuing 
eight  years  will  bring  to  perfection. 
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In  every  case,  however,  the  gradual  economical 
development  of  southern  European  Russia,  and  its 
trans-Caucasian  provinces,  will  open  a  rich  source 
to  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

They  are  to  Rusmiwhat  its  East  and  West  Indian 
Colonies  and  possessions  are  to  Great  Britain j  jttst  as 
Siberia  presents  to  that  empire  what  Spain  possessed 
in  its  American  mines. 

If,  however,  the  dominion  over  such  distant 
countries  usually  becomes  the  more  precarious  in 
proportion  to  the  economical,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  subjected  population,  yet 
Russia's  dominion  is  so  little  endangered  by  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  and  riches  in  its  Asiatic. posses- 
sions,  that  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  rather  contem- 
plate from  this  progress,  the  fulfilment  of  its  most 
sanguine  ho^es,  by  the  ultimate  concatenation  of 
the  interests  of  all  parties  of  its  empire,  the  strength- 
ening of  the  tie  that  unites  them,  and  the  increase 
of  its  wealth  and  power. 


COPY  OF  A  VERY  SECRET 
DESPATCH  FROM  COUNT  POZZO  DI  BOROO, 

Dated  Paris,  December  \4th,  1828. 
(Concluded  from  page  153.) 


I  added,  that  the  return  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Ambassadors  to  Constantinople  at  this  mo- 
ment, far  from  rendering  the  Sultan  more  prudent, 
would  augment  his  pride,  and  flatter  his  hopes  so 
much  the  more,  that  Prince  Metternich  would  not 
fail  to  represent  this  incident  as  the  triumph  of  the 
Austro-Turkish  system,  and  therein  see  more  reason 
for  persisting  Jn  it;  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  at  Vienna  that  the  Duke  ought  to  make  his 


J*ai  ajoute  que  le  retour  des  Ambassadeurs  de  France  et  de  TAn- 
gleterre  k  Constantinople,  dans  le  moment  actuel,  loin  de  rendre  le 
Sultan  plus  sage,  augmentera  son  orgueil  et  flattera  ses  esperances, 
d*&atant  plus  que  le  Prince  de  Metternich  ne  manquera  pas  de  repre- 
aenter  cet  incident  comme  le  triomphe  du  syst^me  Austro-Turc  et 
d  y  voir  une  raison  de  plus  pour  y  persister  ;  j'ai  done  conclu  que  c'est 
9  Vienne  que  le  Due  doit  faire  valoir  son  ascendant  et  son  bon  esprit 
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ascendancy  and  ban  esprit ^  be  felt  in  an  authoritative 
and  decided  manner,  and  that  this  preliminary  step 
was  indispensable  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  his 
influence  and  just  consideration  elsewhere. 

The  Prince  de  Polignac  not  being  prepared,  by 
the  knowledge  he  already  had  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  King  and  his  Ministers,  to  raise  any  objections 
to  the  language  which  I  addressed  to  him,  appeared 
to  avow  its  justness  and  propriety,  and  said  to  me 
that^  on  his  return  to  London,  he  would  set  him-r 
self  to  make  the  dangers  of  the  Austrian  policy 
appreciated. 

He  expressed  his  regret  to  me  at  the  same  time 
that  Russia  would  not  consent  to  the  negotiation 
with  the  Porte,  relative  to  the  Treaty  of  the  6th  of 


d*une  mani^re  prononcee  et  decisive  et  que  ce  preliminaire  est  indis- 
pensable pour  faciliter  les  voies  k  son  influence  et  k  sa  juste  consi- 
deration partout  ailleurs. 

l«e  Prince  de  Polignac  n'^tant  pas  en  mesure  par  la  connoissance 
qu'il  avait  deja  des  sentiments  du  Roi  et  de  ses  ministres  d'elever 
des  objections  contre  le  langage  que  je  lui  avais  tenu,  montra  d*en 
avouer  la  justesse  et  la  convenance  et  me  dit  qu*en  effet  il  s*employ- 
erait  k  son  retour  k  Londres  k  faire  apprecier  les  dangers  de  la  poli- 
tique Autrichienne.  II  me  temoigna  en  m^me  terns  ses  regrets  de 
ce  que  la  Russie  ne  voulait  pas  consentir  k  la  negociation  avec  fat 
Force  relativement  au  traite  du  6  Juillet  dans  les  formes  suggerees 
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JfUly,  in  the  forms  suggeBted  by  France  andBpglandi 
because  this  preliminary  step  should  precede  the 
return  of  the  Ambassadors  to  Constantinople,  who 
l^ould  become  powerful  auxiliaries  with  the  Divan 
jn  bringing  about  a  peace.  My  reply  was,  that 
Russia  could  not  consent  to  its  exclusion  from  any 
of  the  consequences  of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty, 
because  that  she  was  one  of  the  parties  to  it-r-*but 
that  the  Imperial  Cabinet  was  ready  to  negotiate 
and  concur  in  all  that  might  be  doneinttiis  respect 
by  common  accord,  as  well  in  the  foundation  as  in 
the  form. 

The  language  that  I  held  to  M.  de  Polignac  ap« 
peared  to  me  the  most  proper.  It  would  not  have 
been  prudent  to  have  criticized  the  undecided^ 
equivocal,  and  unfriendly  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 


par  la  France  et  T  Angleterre,  parceque  ces  preliminaires  devaient  pre- 
c^der  le  retour  des  Ambassadeurs  k  Constantinople  qui  seraient  de- 
venus  des  auxiliaries  puissans  aupr^s  du  Divan  pour  le  porter  a  la 
paix.  Ma  replique  a  ete  que  la  Russie  ne  pouvait  consentir  a  son 
exclusion  d'aucune  des  consequences  du  traite  sus-mentionpe  parce 
qu*elle  en  6tait  partie  integrante ;  mais  que  le  Cabinet  Imperial  etait 
pr^t  ^  negocier  et  St  concourir  a  tout  ce  qui  se  ferait  ^  cet  egard 
d*un  commun  accord,  dans  le  fond,  comme  dans  la  forme. 

Le  langage  que  j'ai  tenu  a  M.  de  Polignac,  m*a  semble  le  plus 
convenable.  II  n'aurait  pas  ete  prudent  de  faire  la  critique  de  la 
marche  indecise,  Equivoque  et  peu  amicale  en  vers  la  Russie  du  Due 
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Wellington  towards  Russia,  to  a  man  whom  I  should 
consider  in  some  sort  as  his  emissary. 

I  thought  therefore  to  attribute  princi  pally ,  fof 
9uch  is  the  truth,  all  the  agitation  that  reigned 
throughout  Europe  to  Prince  M etternich^  and  to 
make  the  Duke  himself  perceive  that  the  deference 
which  he  will  have  for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  will 
be  a  drawback  to  his  influence  with  all  the  others. 
This  mode  of  presenting  things  has  besides  the  ad-^ 
Irantage  of  being  pleasing  to  France.  The  King,  his 
ministry,  and  the  nation  in  general,  have  a  greet 
aversion  to  Austria,  and  as  they  have  no  dread  af  her 
they  make  no  scruple  of  treating  her  unceremoniously ; 
but  it  is  not  so  with  England.  The  repugnance  of 
the  French  to  this  country  is  arrested  by  the  terror 


de  Wellington,  avec  un  homme  que  je  devais  considerer  en  quelque 
sorte  comme  son  6missaire.  J'ai  cru  par  consequent  d*attribuer 
principalement,  car  telle  est  la  verite,  toute  I'agitation,  qui  regne  en 
Europe  au  Prince  de  Mettemich  et  de  faire  envisager  auDuc  lui-m^me 
que  la  deference  qu*il  aura  pour  le  Cabinet  de  Vienne  sera  un  ob- 
stacle k  son  influence  en  vers  tons  les  autres.  Cette  mani^re  de  pre- 
senter les  choses  a  en  outre  Tavantage  de  convenir  a  la  France.  Le 
Roi,  son  Minist^re  et  la  nation  en  general,  ont  un  grand  ^loigne- 
ment  pour  PAutriche  et  comme  ils  ne  la  craignent  nuUement,  ils  ne 
se  font  ancun  sciupule  de  la  traiter  sans  menagement,  mais  il  n'en 
est  pas  de  m^me  de  TAngleterre.  La  repugnance  des  Francais  pour 
ee  pays  est  arr^tee  par  la  terreur  qu'il  inspire.  L'idee  d'une  rupture 
avec  lui  en  impose  au  commerce,  k  la  bourse  et  a  toute  la  portion 
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ishe  inspires.  The  idea  of  a  rupture  urif h  her  is 
alarming  to  commerce,  to  the  exchabge,  and  to  all 
die  industrial,  portion  of  the  nation,  that  is  to  say; 
to  that  portion  which  least  sympathises  with  Austria ; 
we  must  then  apply  ourselves  to  this  latter,  and 
unite  against  her  every  just  resentment^  for  if  Eng^* 
land  wish  to  defend  her  by  all  means  and  make 
common  cause  with  her,  it  will  be  no  hnger  Miima 
that  seeks  to  compromise  frounce  with  Great  Britain^ 
but  Cheat  Britain  who  has  repudiated  France  to  jam 
hersey^unth  Austria. 

•  All  these  shades,  M.  Le  Comite,  are  so  delicate 
that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  them  in  writing,  they 
aire  better  felt  and  appreciated  on  the  spot,  and  in 
the  handling  of  the  men  and  of  affairs. 

I  am  confirmed  the  more  -in  this  opinion  since 


dite  industrieUe  de  la  nation,  c'est-k-dire,  a  celle  qui  sympathiM  le 
moins  avec  T Autriche ;  il  faut  done  a'attacher  k  cette  demise  et 
reunir  contre  elle  tous  les  justes  ressentimens,  car  si  I'Angleterre  veut 
la  defendre  i.  toat  prix,  et  faire  cause  commune  avec  elle,  ce  ne  sera 
plus  la  Russie  qui  a  voulu  compromettre  la  France  avec  la  Grande^ 
Bretagne,  mais  celle-ci  qui  a  repudie  la  France  pour  se  joindre  k 
rAutriche.  Toutes  ces  nuances^  Monsieur  le  Comte,  sont  ^i  deli- 
oates  qu'elles  deviennent  difficiles  a  ezpliquer  par  eqrit»  on  les  seni 
et  on  les  apprecie  davantage  surles  lieux  et  dans  le  maniement  des 
hpmmes  et  des  affaires. 

Je  me  coufinne  d*autant  plus  dans  cette  opinion  ^u*ayant  infonne 
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faavmg  ii&formed  Count  de  laferronays  of  my  eoor 
versation,  and  of  the  turn  I  bad  given  to  it,  he 
thanked  me,  and  said  it  was  exactly  in  the  same 
spirit  that  he  had  spoken  to  M.  de  Polignac,  and 
that  the  instructions  he  was  going  to  reeeive  on 
returning  to  London  should  be  in  conformity. 

In  f^cty  the  Ambassador  departed  with  the  fol* 
lowing  orders:-- 

lst«  To  destroy  every  fdea  that  might  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  uniting  the 
neutral  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  interfering,  under 
any  fotm  whatever,  in  the  war  between  Ru$8ia  and 
the  Porte. 

3nd»  To  declare  that  France  will  not  consent  to 
accept  the  Court  of  Vienna,  or  her  Internuncio,  as 
mediator  between   the  Allies  and  the  Sultan,  as 


le  Comte  de-  Laferronnays  de  ma  conversation  et  de  ]a  tournure  que 
je  Ini  avais  domi^e,  0  m'en  a  remerci6  et  m*a  dit  que  c'^tait  exacte- 
ment  dans  le  mime  esprit  qu'il  avait  parU  k  M.  de  Polignac  et  que 
les  instructions  qu*il  allait  recevoir  en  retournant  k  Londres  seraient 
teonformes. 

En  eifet  r Ambassadeur  est  parti  avec  les  ordres  suivans:  1.  de 
d^truire  toute  id6e  qui  pourrait  s'^lever  dans  Tesprit  du  Due  de 
WeDington  de  r6unir  les  Puissances  neutres  pour  intervenir^  sous 
quelque  forme  que  ce  soit,  dans  la  guerre  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Porte. 

2.  De  declarer  que  la  France  ne  consentira  pas  a  prendre  la  Cour 
de  Vienne,  ou  son  Intemonce,  pour  interm^diaire  entre  les  AHi^s  et 
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far  as  concerns  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  the 
sixth  of  July.  The  motive  of  this  precaution,  Mi» 
Le  Comie,  is  the  art  put  in  practice  to  remove  M^ 
de  Zuylen  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Divan* 
Without  justifying  the  past  conduct  of  the  Dutcli 
Ambassador,  it  is  evident  that  by  this  eitclqsion 
Prince  Mettemich  wished  to  stand  alone,  and  thus 
become  the  indispensable  conductor  of  the  commu- 
nications between  the  three  Powers  and  the  Porte. 
3rd.  To  break  silence  with  the  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton,  and  demand  of  him  what  is  his  opinion  of  the 
so  oft-repeated  suggestions  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna, 
to  form  a  Union  to  interfere  with  Russia,  and  if  the 
English  Ministry  has  rejected  them  as  promptly  as 
the  French  Ministry  has  already  done. 


le  Sultan  sur  ce  qui  ciMicerne  Tex^cution  du  traite  du  6  Joilkt. 
Cetie  precaution,  Monsipur  le  Comtey  est  motivee  par  le  manage 
mis  en  patique  k  Constantinople^  afin  d*6ter  k  M.  de  Zuylen  tout 
acc^  aupr^s  du  Divan.  Sans  justifier  la  conduite  passee  de  TAm* 
bassadeur  de  Hollande,  il  est  evident  que  par  cette  exclusion  \a 
Prince  de  Metternich  a  voulu  rester  seul,  et  devenir  ainsi  le  conducteur 
indii^ensable  des  communications  des  trois  Puissances  k  la  Porte. 

3.  De  rompre  le  silence  avec  le  Due  de  Wellington,  et  de  lui  de* 
mander  quelle  est  son  opinion  sur  les  insinuations  si  souvent  repet^ea 
du  Cabinet  de  Vieuney  tendantes  k  former  une  union  pour  intervenir 
aupx^s  de  la  Russie  et  si  le  Minist^re.  Anglais  les  a  rejet^es  aussi 
promptement  que  celui  de  France  Ta  dejk  fait. 
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As  to  the  project  put  forward  by  the  two  Cabinets 
of  London  and  Paris,  upon  the  mode  of  entering 
upon  a  negotiation  with  the  Porte  upon  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  no  mention  will  be  made  of  it  until  the 
receipt  of  news  from  Constantinople.  But  in  case 
the  Puke  of  Wellington  should  become  urgent  upon 
this  point,  and  wish  to  accelerate  the  return  of  the 
Ambassadors  of  France  and  England  to  that 
capital,  M.  de  Polignac  has  orders  to  remark, 
that  this  measure  could  only  be  put  into  execution 
if  the  Sultan  would  recognize  the  guarantee  of  the 
three  Powers  in  favour  of  the  Morea  and  tLe  Isles, 
and  if  he  would  agree  to  an  armisticej  statu  guo^ 
for  every  part  of  the  territory  where  hostilities  exist 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks. 


Quant  au  projet,  mis  en  avant  par  les  deux  Cabiuets  de  Londres 
et.de  Paris,  sur  le  mode  d'entamer  une  negociation  avec  la  Porte 
relativement  aux  affaires  de  la  Gr^ce,  il  n'en  sera  pas  fait  men- 
tion jusqu'aux  nouvelles  de  Constantinople.  Mais  dans  le  cas  oik 
le  Due  de  Wellington  deviendrait  pressant  sur  cet  objet  et  qui! 
iroudrait  acc61^rer  le  retour  des  Ambassadeurs  de  France  et  d'An- 
gleterre  dans  cette  capitale,  M.  de  Polignac  a  ordre  d  observer  que 
eette  mesure  ne  pourrait  s'^ffectuer  que  si  le  Sultan  reconnoissait 
la  garantie  des  trois  Puissances  en  faveur  de  la  Mor^e  et  des  isles, 
et  s'il  conveuait  d  un  armistice  statu  quo  pour  toutes  les  autres 
parties  du  territoire  oii  il  existe  des  hostilites  entre  les  Turcs  et  les 
Grecs.     Dans  cette  hypothese  la  negociation  relative  a  rappjica- 
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"  In  this  supposition,  the  negotiation  relative  to  the 
Sipplication  of  the  Treaty  of  the  sixth  of  July  would 
be  suspended  until  the  end  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte,  an  event  which  would  permit 
the  first  to  interfere,  and  thus  give  to  the  arrange- 
ment that  will  follow  the  definitive  character  of 
Stability,  which  it  will  never  have  without  the  con- 
currence of  all  parties. 

The  instructions  I  have  just  cited  greatly  modify 
the  first  project  formed  between  France  and  Eng- 
land to  terminate  the  Greek  affairs  during  the  war 

»    r 

with  Russia,  and  in  some  sort  against  her  consent. 

The  Sultan  will  never  agree  to  the  armistice, 

such  as  it  is  understood,  and  to  be  proposed  to 

him,    and    even   supposing   he   would    grant    it, 


tion  da  trait^  du  6  Juillet  serait  suspendue  jusqu'k  la  fin  de  la 
guerre  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Porte,  evenem«nt  qui  permettrait  k  la 
|)remi^re  d'y  intervenir  et  de  donner  ainsi  a  rarrangement  qui  s'en 
kuivra,  le  caract^re  d6finitif  de  stabilite  qu'il  n'aura  jamais  sans  le 
<:;oncours  de  toutes  les  parties. 

Les  instructions  que  je  viens  de  citer  apportent  de  grandes  modi- 
fications au  premier  projet  forme  entre  la  France  et  TAngleterre, 
de  terminer  Taffaire  Grecque  durant  la  guerre  de  la  Russie,  et  en 
quelque  sorte,  contre  son  consentemeut.  Le  Sultan  ne  se  pr^tera 
jamais  k  Tarmistice,  tel  qu*il  est  indique  et  qu'on  devrait  le  lui  pro- 
j)Oscr  et  en  supposant  m^me  qu'il  voulut  Taccorder,  la  negociation 
restefait  suspendue  jusqu'^  ce  que  la  Russie  puisse  y  prendre  part, 
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the  negotiation  would  be  suspencled  until  RuiSsia 
could  take  part  in  it^  a  condition  to  which  neither 
the  Porte  nor  England  would  accede. 

This  change  in  the  French  Cabinet  is  the  result 
of  a  more  mature  deliberation,  reinforced  by  new$ 
received  from  their  Charge  d'Affaires  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  announcing  the  refusal,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  though  with 
regret,  to  a  plan  which  tended  to  do  away  with  the 
execution  of  a  Treaty  to  which  it  was  a  party,  an4 
which  affects  its  dignity  and  most  tender  interests. 

The  modifications  above-mentioned  and  the  sys- 
tern  of  the  ministry  in  general,  encounter  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Dauphin.  His  Royal  High- 
ness declared  at  the  last  council,  that  he  wished  to 


condition  k  la  quelle  ni  la  Porte,  ni  FAngleterre,  ne  voudront 
acc^der. 

Ce  changement  dans  le  Cabinet  Fran9ais  est  I'effet  d'une  plus 
m^re  deliberation,  renforcee  par  les  nouvelles  revues  du  Change 
d'Affaires  de  France  k  St.  Petersbourg,  qui  annonce,  comme  je  Tavais 
A^k  pr^dit,  le  refus  que  le  Cabinet  Imperial  aurait  oppose,  quoiqu'i, 
regret,  k  un  plan  qui  tendait  k  Texclure  de  Texecution  d'un  tndte 
dont  il  est  partie  integrante  et  qui  concerne  sa  dignite  et  ses  int^r^tfi 
les  plus  d^licats. 

Les  modifications  susmentionn^es  et  en  general  le  syst^me  da 
Minist^re  rencontrent  quelque  opposition  de  la  part  de  M.  le 
Dauphin.     S.  A.  R.  a  declar6  au  dernier  conseil  qu'elle  aimoit  a 
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maintain  relations  with  the  Duk^  of  Wellington, 
that  that  minister  was  personally  attached  to  the 
Bourbons,  that  he  desired  peace,  and  that  it  was 
only  in  concerting  with  him  that  France  would 
preserve  it. 

Count  de  Laferrotiays  replied,  that  the  Duke 
pursued  the  policy  of  his  country,  and  that  the  King 
ought  to  pursue  that  of  France,  He  added,  that  it 
was  in  this  spirit  that  he  should  act  as  long  as  he 
remained  in  the  direction  of  Foreign  Affairs.  That 
the  Court  of  Vienna  sought  to  compromise  France 
by  England,  and  draw  her  into  its  intrigues,  in  order 
to  place  her  in  the  train  of  one  or  the  other ;  but 
that  this  project,  dangerous  for  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  and  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  king, 
ivould  meet  with  the  disapprobatioti  of  every  faith- 


s^eotendre  avec  le  Due  de  Wellington,  que  ce  Ministre  6tait  person- 
nelleinent  attach^  aux  Bourbons,  qu'il  voulait  la  paix  et  que  ce  n*etait 
qu'en  se  concertant  avec  luiquela  France  la  conserverait.  Le  Comta 
de  Laferronnays  a  repondu  que  le  Due  fesait  la  politique  de  son  pays 
et  que  le  Roi  devait  faire  celle  de  la  France.  11  a  ajoute  en  con^* 
quince  que  c'est  dans  cet  esprit  qu*il  agirait  aussi  longtemps  qu'il 
resterait.^  la  direction  des  affaires  ^trang^res.  Que  la  Cour  de 
Vienne  voudrait  compromettre  la  France  par  I'Angleterre  et  Tatcirei' 
dans  ses  intrigues,  afin  de  la  placer  k  la  suite  de  Tune  et  de  I'ftutre, 
mais  que  ce  projet^  dangereux  pour  les  int^r^ts  du  Royaume,  et 
offensantpouir  ]a  dignite  du  Roi,  rencontrera  la  desapprobation  .d€ 
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ful  and  enlightened  minister,  as  it  had  merited  that 
of  ]3is  Majesty. 

The  King  put  an  end  to  this  discussion,  by  adopt* 
ing  what  M.  de  Laferronays  had  proposed;  but 
this  particularity  sufficiently  denotes  to  which  point 
the  court  and  the  public  are  worked  on,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  Russia. 

Persuaded  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  service^ 
that  Prince  Lieven  should  be  informed  of  all  these 
circumstances,  I  despatched  the  counsellor  of  the 
court,  LomonossofF,  to  London. 

Such,  M.  Le  Comte,  has  been  the  result  of 
Prince  Polignac's  mission  to  Paris.  Thus  it  is 
that  I  characterize  his  journey,  and  that  the  mi- 
nisters have  considered  it.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  the  Prince  would 


tout  Ministre  fiddle  et  eclaire,  comme  il  a  in6rite  celle  de  Sa  Majeste. 
Jj&  Roi  mit  fin  k  cette  discussion  en  adoptant  ce  que  M.  de  Lafer- 
ronnays  venait  de  proposer,  mais  cette  particularite  denote  assez  k 
quel  point  la  Cour  et  le  public  sont  travailles  ici,  afin  de  les  eloigner 
de  la  Russie. 

Persuade  qu'il  etait  du  bien  du  service  d*informer  le  Prince  de 
J^ieven  de  toutes  ces  circonstanccs,  j*ai  exp^dee  pour  Londres  le 
Conseiller  de  Cour  Lomonossoff. 

Tel  a  ete,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  le  resultat  de  la  mission  du 
Prince  de  Polignac  k  Paris.  C'est  ainsi  que  je  caract^rise  son 
voyage  et  que  les  Ministres  Tont  considere.     Le  I^uc  de  Wellington 
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iusitiuate  himself  into  the  ministry,  and.  that  he 
would  be  charged  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. In  this  conviction  I  am  assured  that  he  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  following  words  : — "  Whatever 
may  be  the  destinies  that  await  you,  I  beg  of  yon 
to  return  to  London  were  it  only  for  fifteen  days,-— 
there  are  affairs  so  delicate,  that  they  can  only  be 
discussed  with  you."  If  M.  de  Polignac  would  re- 
present the  sentiments  of  his  Sovereign,  and  sup- 
port' the  interests  of  his  country,  he  will  destroy 
many  illusions  in  London.  I  am  led  to  think 
he  will  do  so,  although  with  regret,  and  without 
producing  all  the  effect  that  proceeds  from  con-^ 
viction.  Even  in  this  case  the  result  will  not  be 
entirely  indifferent. 

The  resistance  of  the  King .  and  his  ministers  to 


pamit  ne  pas  avoir  doute  que  le  Prince  s*insinuerait  dans  le  Mini- 
£t^re  et  qu'il  serait  charg6  du  portefeuille  des  affaires  ^trang^res. 
Dans  cette  conviction  on  m'assure  qu  il  lui  a  ^crit  les  paroles  sui- 
yantes :  ^^  Quelles  que  soient  les  destinees  qui  vous  attendent  je  vous 
prie  de  retoumer  k  Londres,  ne  itit  ce  que  pour  quinze  jours  ;  il  est 
des  a£Paires  si  delicates  qu*elles  ne  peuvent  se  traiter  qu'  avec  vous/' 
Si  M .  de  Polignac  veut  representer  les  sentiments  de  son  Souveraiu 
et  soutenir  les  inter^ts  de  son  pays,  il  detruira  bien  des  illusions  ^ 
Jiondres.  Je  suis  port6  a  croire  qu'il  le  fera,  quoiqu*^  fegr^t,  et 
sans  produire  tout  Teffet  qui  provient  de  la  conviction.  M^me 
dans  ce  cas  le  r6sultat  n -en  sera  pas  enti^rement  indifferent. 
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the  reiterated  attempt  of  Austria  and  the  sedactions 
of  England  is  very  meritorious.  Let  your  Excel* 
lency  imagine  the  power  of  such  a  government, 
acting  without  ceasing,  and  in  a  thousand  ways, 
upon  a  neighbouring  court,  and  upon  a  country  yet 
too  feebly  organized  to  resist  an  action  so  constant. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  is 
besides  a  great  means  of  influence.  The  King  re- 
quires to  make  every  effort  to  enter  intb  opposi- 
tion with  a  man  whom  he  has  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  his  liberators,  and  who  points  his  finger 
at  new  revolutions,  if  he  delivers  himself  to  the 
policy  that  promises  him  only  distant  succour,  and 
exposes  him  to  immediate  enmity  and  dangers. 
On  her  side,  Austria  holds  a  number  of  threads 


La  resistance  du  Roi  et  de  ses  Ministres  centre  les  tentatives 
reit^r^es  de  rAutriche  et  les  seductions  de  T Angleterre  est  tr^s  m^ri- 
tbire.  Que  Votre  Excellence  veuille  s*imaginer  la  puissance  d*un  tel 
Gouyernement  agissantsans  cesse  et  de  mille  mani^res  sur  une  cour 
si  voisine  et  sur  un  pays  encore  si  foiblement  organisfe  pour  resister  4 
une  action  aussi  constante.  Le  personne  du  Due  de  Wellington,  k 
la  t^te  de  affaires,  est  encore  un  grand  moyen  d'influence.  Le  Roi 
a  besoin  de  faire  des  efforts  pour  se  constituer  en  opposition  arec  un 
homme  qu  il  a  mis  au  premier  rang  parmi  ses  lib^rateurs  et  qtd  lui 
mpntre  au  doigt  de  nouvelles  revolutions  s'il  se  livre  k  une  poHtique 
qui  ne  lui  promet  que  des  secours  lointain's,  et  Texpose  &  des  inrnmi- 
ti6s  et  k  des  dangers  imm^diats. 

De  son  c6te,  TAutriche  tient  une  infinite  de  fils  qui  Tattaclieiit 


^ 
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which  unite  her  to  the  soi-disant  pure  royalists,  to 
the  party  called  pr^ifre,  and  to  many  persons  about 
the  court,  and  it  required  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  malignity,  and  the  sinister  designs  of  Prince 
Metternich  brought  to  light  by  the  imprudent  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  intrigues,  to  excite  against  him  the 
marked  resentment  of  the  King,  and  to  impose 
silence  upon  his  partisans. 

At  the  sideof  these difficulties,exist  and  pullulate 
so  to  speak,  others  which  are  derived  from  the 
ambition  and  unbounded  pretensions  of  all  those 
who  wish  to  "become  Ministers,  and  who  are  under 
the  necessity  of  combatting  those  who  are,  and  who 
blame  and  condemn  the  home  administration  as  well 
as  the  foreign  policy.  The  events  of  our  compaign, 
far  from  having  discouraged  them,  have  furnished 


aux  soi-disant  Royalistes  purs,  au  parti  appelle  pritre  et  k  plusieurs 
gens  de  cour,*  et  il  a  fallu  ]a  connoissance  certaine  de  la  malign ite  et 
des  mauvais  desseins  du  Prince  de  Metternich,  mis  an  jour  par  i*impru- 
dente  multiplicity  de  ses  intrigues  pour  exciter  contre  lui  le  ressenti- 
ment  prononce  du  Roi  et  pour  imposer  silence  k  ses  partisans. 

A  c6te  de  ces  difficultes  existent  et  pullulent,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
celles  qui  derivent  de  Tambition  et  des  pretentions  sans  mesure  de 
touJB  ceux  qui  veulent  devenir  Ministres  et  qui  ont  le  b^soin  de  cora- 
baHre  ceux  qui  le  sont,  blament  et  passent  condemnation  sur  le 
gouvemement    interieur   comme    sur  la  politique   etrang^re.     Les 
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them  with  the  pretext  of  deprecating  the  alliance 
which  the  Government  prefers.  The  opinion  of 
Austria  and  England  has  supported  these  disposi- 
tions, and  your  Excellency  will  have  judged  to 
what  a  degree  these  means  have  been  used  in  read- 
ing the  periodical  prints  and  journals,  all,  nearly 
without  exception,  bought  and  written  in  this  mi^ 
chievous  spirit. 

When  the  Imperial  Cabinet  will  have  well  con- 
sidei'ed  all  these  obstacles,  it  will  have  gained  sm 
idea  of  their  importance,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
price  at  which  it  ought  to  esteem  the  wise  resist* 
ance  of  a  king  aged  72,  and  of  a  country  harassed 
by  attacks  from  within,  and  intrigues  from  without. 
I  hope  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  if  some 


evenemens  de  notre  campagne,  loin  de  les  avoir  decourag^s,  leur  ont 
fourni  le  pr^texte  de  depr^cier  Talliance  que  le  Gouverhement  pre- 
f^re.  L'opinion  de  T Autriche  et  de  T Angleterre  a  soutenu  ces  dispo- 
jpitions,  et  votre  Excellence  aura  jug^  k  quel  point  on  a  abuse  de  ce 
moyen  en  lisant  les  feuiUes  periodiques  et  journalieres,  toutes  soldees 
et  ecrites  dans  ce  mauvais  esprit,  presque  sans  exception. 

Lorsque  le  Cabinet  Imperial  voudra  bien  considerer  tous  ces  ob- 
stacles reunis,  il  se  formera  une  id6e  de  leur  irap(»rtance  et  par  conse- 
quent du  priK  qu*il  doit  ajouter  k  la  sage  resistance  d*un  Roi,  age  de 
72  ans,  et  d'un  Minist^re  harcele  par  les  attaques  du  dedans  et  par 
les  intrigues  du  dehors.     J*e8p^re  que  cet  etat  des  choses  se  con- 
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violent  change  does  not  take   place  which  may 
make  the  administration  pass  into  other  hands. 

The  event  is  not  very  probable ;  although,  far 
from  being  impossible.  France  vrould  be  exposed 
to  great  troubles  in  such  a  case.  This  unites  all 
^ell-intentioned  people  in  the  praiseworthy  view 
of  preventing  it. 

The  Duke  deMortemart  will  take  his  departure  in 
15  days,  at  furthest.  His  language  and  sentiments 
have  not  ceased  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  most 
favourable  manner,  and  they  have  been  a  great 
eounterpois^e  in  opposition  to  all  the  sinister  and 
sndignant  versions  with  which  the  enemies  of  Rus* 
sia  have  had  the  art  to  inundate  Europe.  Neither 
the  silence  of  our  Cabinet,  nor  of  our  head-quar- 
ters have   discouraged  him.      He   has  explained 


servera  s'il  n'arrive  pas  quelque  changement  violent  qui  fasse  passer 
radministration  dans  d*autres  mains.  L'^v6nement  n*est  pas  tr^s 
probable,  quoique  loin  d'etre  impossible.  La  France  serait  expos6e 
k  de  grandes  inquietudes  dans  le  cas  oil  il  aurait  lieu,  ce  qui  reuni£ 
les  gens  bien  intentionn^s  dans  le  but  louable  de  Teviter. 

Le  Due  de  Mortemart  partira  dans  1 5  jours  au  plus  tard.  Ses 
sentiments  et  son  langage  n'ont  cess6  de  se  montrer  de  la  mani^re  la 
plus  fSavorable,  et  ils  ont  ete  un  grand  contrepoids  en  opposition  a 
toutes  les  versions  sinistres  et  malignes  dont  les  ennemis  de  la  Russie 
ont  eu  Fart  d'inonder  TEurope.  Le  silence  de  notre  Cabinet,  ni 
celui  du  quartier-g^n^ral  ne  Tont  pas  d^courage.     II  a  explique  les 

s2 
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the  events  as  they  must  have  occurred,  in  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired 
of  the  localities  of  the  army,  fortifying  his  opinion 
hy  a  conviction  which  has  often  taken  the  place  of 
authority.  I  know  not  how  to  render  sufficient 
justice  to  his  zeal,  nor  to  appreciate  the  good  effect 
that  he  has  produced. 

When  it  was  under  contemplation  to  raise  him 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- General,  M.  le  Dauphin, 
who  disposes  of  the  ^*  personnel"  of  the  army,  and 
who  appears  to  have  no  great  feeling  towards  him, 
because  of  the  dislike  with  which  his  Royal  Highness 
regards  the  privileged  bodies,  of  which,  the  one 
called  the  Hundred  Swiss,  is  commanded  by  the 
Duke  de  Mortemart,  declared  that  he  could  not 
give   his   consent,  because  it  would  be  granting 


evenemens  tels  qu*ils  ont  6A  etre  en  fesant  valoir  les  connoissances 
qu*il  a  acquises  sur  les  localites  et  sur  rarni6e  et  en  fortifiant  son 
opinion  par  une  conviction  qui  a  souvent  tenu  lieu  d*autorite.  Je 
ne  saurais  rendre  assez  de  justice  a  son  z^le,  ni  trop  apprecier  le  bon 
pffet  qu'il  a  produit.  i 

Lorsqu'il  s*est  agi  de  Telever  au  grade  de  Lieutenant  General,  M. 
le  Dauphin,  qui  dispose  du  personnel  de  Tarmee  et  qui  parait  ne 
pas  avoir  une  forte  propensity  pour  lui  k  cause  de  la  defaveur  avec 
laquelle  S.  A.  R.  traite  les  corps  privilegies  dont  celui  dit  des  cent 
$uisses  est  commande  par  le  Due  de  Mortemart,  a  declare  qu^il  ne 
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him  the  priority  over  ,others.  M.  de  Laferronays 
observed,  that  this  reason  should  be  discarded, 
looking  to  the  campaign  made  by  the  Duke  with 
the  Russian  army,  and  the  high  approbation  with 
which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor ,  had  honoured 
him.  The  King  has  not  hesitated  to  listen  to  such 
just  reasons,  and  the  Dauphin  has  found  them 
equally  decisive.  I  dare  recommend  M.  de  Morte- 
mart  to  the  especial  favour  of  the  Emperor — he  id 
worthy  of  it,  by  the  devotion  and  admiration  that 
he  professes  for  his  Majesty. 

The  relation  which  I  have  now  submitted  to  tlie 
Imperial  Cabinet  will,  I  humbly  hope,  offer  a  suffi 
ciently  just  idea  of  the  dispositions  of  that  of  the 
Tuilleries,  of  its  relations  with  England  and  Aus- 


pouvait  donner  son  consentement  parce  que  c^aurait  ete  lui  accordcr 
In  priority  sur  d'autres.  M.  de  Laferronnays  a  observ6  que  cette 
raison  devait  etre  ecart^e,  vue  la  campagne  faite  par  le  Due  k 
Tarmee  de  Russie  et  la  haute  approbation  dont  Sa  Majeste  I'Em- 
pereur  Tavait  honore.  Le  Roi  n'a  pas  h^site  a  se  rendre  k  de  si 
justes  motifs  et  le  Dauphin  les  a  trouves  egalement  decisifs.  J'ose 
recommander  M.  de  Morteroart  k  la  bienveillance  de  FEmpereur,  il 
en  est  digne  par  le  d^vouement  et  Tadmiration  qu'il  professe  en  vers 
Sa  Majeste. 

Le  recit  que  je  vie  As  de  Souraettre  au  Cabinet  Imperial  ofFrira 
j'ose  Tesperer,  une  id^e  sufHsamment  juste  des  dispositions  de  celui 
des  Tuileries,  de  ses  rapports  avec  I'Angleterre  et  TAutriche  et  de  ce 
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tria,  and  of  that  which*  we  have  to  expect  from  its 
policy. 

But  I  would  only  imperfectly  fulfil  my  duty,  if  I 
did  not  take  the  respectful  liberty  of  representing 
that  the  most  powerful  cause  of  its  good  conduct 
towards  Russia  will  be  in  that  which  we  will  pursue 
as  regards  the  direction  of  our  own  affairs. 

It  would  be  but  to  conceal  the  truth,  not  to  avow 
to  ourselves  that  our  consideration  has  been  dimi- 
nished in  part  by  the  events  of  the  campaign,  and 
much  more  by  the  sinister  colours  under  which  the 
malice  of  our  enemies  has  caused  them  to  be  repre- 
sented. Their  malignity  has  not,  however,  pro- 
duced all  the  effect  they  expected. 

France  has  not  deviated  from  the  line  that  we 
desire  to  see  her  keep,  and  her  inquietude  has  had  no 


que  noqs  avons  h.  attendre  de  sa  politique,  mais  je  n*aurais  rempli 
qu'imparfaitement  mon  devoir  si  je  ne  prenais  la  respectueuse  liberte 
de  representer  que  la  cause  la  plus  puissante  de  sa  bonne  condoite 
envers  la  Russie,  sera  dans  celle  que  nous  tiendrons  par  rapport  ^ 
la  direction  de  nos  propres  affaires. 

Ce  serait  trahir  la  verite  que  de  ne  pas  nous  avouer  que  notre 
consideration  a  et6  entamee,  en  partie  par  les  ^venesiens  de  la  cam. 
pagne,  et  beaucoup  plus  par  rachamement  que  nos  ennemis  ont 
apport6  k  les  representer  sous  des  couleurs  sinistres.  Leur  malign  jt^ 
n*a  pas  cependant  produit  tout  T^ffet  qu'ils  en  esperaient.  La 
France  n'a  pas  devie  de  la  ligne  que  nous  d^sirons  de  lui  voir  tenir, 
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iaflneiice  upon  her  policy.  But  this  position  to  be 
durable  requires  that  ours  should  become  better  aud 
more  eucouraging. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  to  force  us  to  make  peace  before  we  can 
take  a  decided  superiority  over  our  enemy,  there 
is  not  a  person  of  good  faith  and  good  sense  in  Eu* 
rope,  but  who  looks  to  a  second  campaign  with  dif* 
ferent  expectation  and  wishes,  according  to  the 
sentiments  which  animate  him  towards  us. 

The  King  of  France,  and  I  am  happy  in  naming 
him  among  the  first,  takes  the  most  lively  and 
friendly  interest  in  it.  His  Majesty  said  to  me 
at  the  last  cercle  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  /^If 
the  Emperor  had  brought  100,000  more  men  to 


et  ses  inquietudes  ii'ont  nullement  influ^  sur  sa  politique.  Mais 
cette  position  pour  ^tre  durable,  a  besoin  que  la  n6tre  devienne  meil- 
leure  et  plus  rassurante. 

Quelles  que  soient  les  agitations  de  la  Cour  de  Vienne  pour  nous 
forcer  k  la  paix  avant  que  nous  prenions  une  superiority  decid^e  sur 
Pennemi,  il  n'est  pas  une  personne  de  bonne  foi  et  de  bon  sens  eh 
Europe  qui  ne  s'attende  k  une  seconde  campagne  avec  des  voeux 
difierens,  selon  les  sentimens  qui  Taniment  envers  nous. 

Le  Roi  de  France,  et  je  suis  heureux  de  pouvoir  le  nommer  en 
premiere  ligne,  y  met  Finter^t  le  plus  amical.  Sa  Majeste  m*a  dit 
au  dernier  cercle  chez  Madame  le  Duchesse  de  Berry  :  <*  si  TEmpe- 
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the  theatre  of  war,  he  would  have  had  the  best  of 
it."  I  replied,  that  not  wishing  to  push  the  war  a 
outrance,  without  an  absolute  necessity,  the  Ena-p 
peror  had  hoped  that  the  Sultan  would  have  profited 
by  his  generosity,  but  that  this  proof  having  failed, 
I  ventured  to  assure  the  King,  and  even  to  assert  to 
him,  that  the  operations  and  events  would  take 
another  character,  and  would  answer  his  expec^ 
tation* 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  must  then  prepare 
a  spectacle  for  Europe  that  will  fix  its  entire  atten- 
tion. The  opinion  that  it  will  form  of  the  state  of 
the  Russian  empire,  of  the  wisdom  of  its  coun- 
cils, of  the  power,  the  talents,  and  the  bravery 
of  its  army  depend  upon  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we 


reur  avait  porte  cent  mille  hommes  de  plus  sur  le  theatre  de  k 
guerre  il  aurait  eu  raison  de  ses  ennemis/'  J*ai  repondu  que  ne 
Youlant  pas  pousser  la  guerre  k  outrance,  sans  une  extreme  necessite, 
TEmpereur  avait  espere  que  le  Sultan  profiterait  de  sa  generosite, 
mais  que  cette  epreuve  ayant  manque,  j*ospis  assurer  le  Roi,  et  m^me 
lui  r^pondre,  que  les  operations  et  Ics  eyenemens  prendroient  un 
autre  caract^re  et  repondroient  k  son  attente. 

.  L'ouverture  de  la  campagne  va  done  preparer  k  TEurope  un  spec- 
tacle qui  fixera  son  attention  toute  enti^re.  L'opinion  qu'elle  se  for- 
mera  de  Tetat  de  I'Empife  de  Russie,  celle  de  la  sagesse  de  ses  con- 
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are  calle4  upon  to  justify  the  correct  idea  that  our 
friends  have  conceived  of  our  importance,  and  to 
destroy  the  hopes  and  the  snares  of  our  enemies. 
No  obstacle  impossible,  or  I  trust  even  difficult  to 
surmount,  can  occur  to  prevent  our  arriving  at  the 
most  honourable  result. 

The  great  confidence  inspired  by  the  wisdom  and 
resolution  of  the  Emperor  has  rendered  abortive 
the  projects  which  the  enemies  of  His  Majesty 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  moment  of  the  crisis. 
It  is,  consequently,  the  expectation  of  seeing  the 
occurrence  of  the  most  favourable  and  decisive 
events,  that  has  prevented  our  friends  from 
abandoning  us — our  future  success  is  necessary  to 


sells,  de  la  force>  des  talens  et  de  la  bravoure  de  son  armee  en 
dependent,  c'est  a  dire  que  nous  sommes  appelles  k  justifier  la  juste 
idee  que  nos  amis  ont  congue  de  notre  importance  et  a  detruire  les 
esp^rances  et  les  complots  de  nos  ennemis. 

Aucun  obstacle  impossible,  et  j*esp^re  m^me-difiicile  a  surmonter, 
ne  s*oppose  a  ce  que  nous  pan^enions  au  r^sultat  le  plus  honorable. 

La  grande  confiance  qu  inspirent  la  fermete  et  la  sagesse  de  I'Em- 
pereur,  a  fait  avorter  les  projets  queles  adversaires  de  Sa  Majeste 
esperaient  accomplir  dans  le  moment  de  la  crise ;  c'est  par  con- 
sequent Tattente  de  voir  arriver  des  6venemens  plus  favorables  et  plus 
d6cisifs  qui  a  donn^  k  nos  amis  la  force  de  ne  pas  nous  abandonner. 
Us  ont  besoin  de  nos  succ^s  a  Tavsnir  pour  justifier  leur  conduile. 
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justify  their  conduct  I  have  pledged  myself,  M* 
Comte,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  v^hen  we  will 
present  to  them  the  most  decided  proofs  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 


J'ai  r^ponduy  Monsi^inr  le  Gomte^  que  le  terns  n'est  pas  ^oig^k^  ok 
nous  leur  en  offirirons  des  plus  marquaus. 


J*ai  rhonneur  d'etre. 


MR.  CANNING  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  WELUN6T0N. 


Our  assertion  in  a  previous  number,  that  with 
the  exception  of  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Canning  have  been  the  only 
ministers  in  Europe  who  have  given  Russia  trou* 
ble,  is,  we  think,  fully  borne  out  in  as  far  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  concerned,  by  the  present 
despatch.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
a  few  observations  arising  out  of  the  discussion  to 
which  that  assertion  g^ve  rise. 

Although  we  classed  these  three  statesmen  under 
one  head,  we  never  dreamt  of  putting  them  on  the 
same  level,  the  disquietude  occasioned  by  the  £ng« 
lish  statesmen  to  that  power,  has  been  temporary, 
never  very  alarming,  and  always  without  effect, 
save  effect  favourable  to  Russian  views.  The  op- 
position of  the  Austrian  minister  has  been  profound , 
constant;  far  seeing,  alarming  to  her,  and  powerful 
in  its  conception,  although  unfortunately,  those 
means  w^ere  not  at  his  disposal  which  have  been 
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uselessly  at  the  disposal  of  England  and  France. 
And  this  we  say  without  disparagement  to  the  indi- 
vidual talents  of  the  English  statesmen.  Prince 
Metternich  has  for  a  continuous  series  of  years,  ex- 
ceeding the  third  of  a  century,  directed  alone  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  Austrian  empire — ^he  feels 
daily  the  action  of  Russia — he  has  hourly  to  con- 
template a  danger  that  is  imminent,  and  to  writhe 
under  menace  and  perturbation,  both  incessant, 
and  to  these  considerations  thus  pressing  upon  him, 
he  has  had  a  lifetime  of  office  to  bestow,  and  a  sus- 
tained  attention  distracted  by  no  parties,  and  by 
no  struggles  at  home.  How  different  the  position 
of  an  English  minister ! — Coming  into  office  by 
the  triumph  of  party-:— anticipating  a  change  from 
the  moment  of  possession — finding  no  matured 
plans — no  fund  of  information — remote  from  the 
field  of  contest — and  ruling  a  nation  (however 
powerful)  careless  and  ignorantof  all  foreign  interests. 
But  the  power  and  political  resoui'ces  of  England 
are  marterially  affected  by  the  character  of  her 
ministers,  independent  of  their  policy.  Whoever 
has.  had  the  slenderest  opportunities  of  judging  of 
the  motives  of  individuals  or  nations  for  bearing 
respect    to    this    country,    and   consequently  for 
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-throwing  the  weight  and  influence  of  their  opinion 
into  her  scale,  will  require  no  illustration  or  deve- 
lopement  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  fame  of  the  Diike  of  Wellington, 
and  of  Mr.  Canning,  therefore,  increased  the  power 
bf  Great  Britain  and  elevated  her  character,  which 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  objects  of  Russia  to 
traduce  and  degrade,  and  the  degradation  of  which 
has  been  a  necessary  step  to  almost  every  acquisition 
she  has  made,  and  every  advantage  she  has  gained. 

The  time  indeed  did  come  when  she  turned  these 
very  reputations  against  England,  by  having  it 
accredited,  that  the  former  of  these  ministers  was 
her  partisan,  and  that  the  latter  was  the  originator 
of  views  and  projects  which  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded had  they  appeared  to  Europe  to  originate 
from  Russia* 

In  these  respects  then  it  is  quite  consistent  to 
place  together  the  nanies  of  these  two  statesmen, 
the  opposition  of  whose  home  policy  has  made 
that  juxta-position  appear  so  extraordinary. 

But  the  names  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
of  Mr.  Canning  are  associated— they  are  identified 
in  that  memorable  transaction  which  commenced 
by  the  protocol  of  March  1826  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
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and  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Navarino,  or  rather 
proceeded  through  that  event  to  the  treaties  of 
Adrianople,  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  to — what  time  will 
show.  On  that  occasion,  the  most  important  of 
modem  times,  they  were  involved  in  common  toils, 
and  made  use  of  in  a  manner  which  we  venture  not 
now  to  charaicterise,  but  the  marvellous  history  of 
which  we  shall  soon  have  to  relate  in  her  own 
words,  and  which  probably  will  appear  most  ex- 
traordinary to  the  immediate  actors. 

On  the  former  occasion  to  which  we  have  referred 
we  omitted  the  name  of  the  Patriarch  and  oracle  of 
European  diplomacy,  Prince  Talleyrand,  because 
we  had  in  view  men  who  immediately  directed  the 
policy  of  their  respective  countries.  In  his  diplo- 
matic character  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  as 
elsewhere,  Prince  Talleyrand  has  been  the  link 
through  which  every  combination  has  been  formed 
of  opposition  to  Russia;  but  we  forgot  a  very 
important  period,  when  for  a  short  time  he  was 
Minister  of  France,  and  that  was  subsequently  to 
the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  So 
essential  did  it  seem  to  Alexander  to  remove  such  a 
man  from  the  councils  of  that  then  prostrate  and 
occupied  country,   that  he  offered   to   Louis  th« 
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remission  of  £  4,000,000*  of  the  war  indemnity, 
and  the  diminution  of  two  years  of  the  seven  years 
of  occupation,  as  the  price  of  the  removal  of  Prince 
Talleyrand  from  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  the 
substitution  in  his  stead  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  the 
long  tried  servant  and  devoted  partisan  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia ! 


*  Not,  be  it  observed,  of  Russia's  share,  but  to  be  deducted  from 
the  share  of  the  Allies. 


[The  following  chapter,  from  the  work  from  which  we  extracted  so 
ominous  a  chapter  in  our  last,  pursues,  as  regards  Austria,  the 
developement  of  the  scheme  for  the  Commercial  Union  of  the 
Northern  Monarchies,  against  France  and  England.  ^ 


-     EXTRACTED  FROM  DR.  NEBENIUS*  WORK 

ON   THE   "GERMAN   CUSTOMS    UNION. 

CHAP.  VII.— AUSTRIA. 


»» 


May  we  also  hope  that  the  barriers  will  fall  which 
circumscribe  the  territory  of  the  Union  from  the  lake 
of  Constance  westwards  as  far  as  the  southern  frontier 
of  Prussian  Silesia. 

The  vast  Austrian  Empire  enjoys  from  its  geogra- 
phical situation,  the  consolidation  of  its  territories, 
its  riches,  the  variety  of  its  productions,  from  the 
rapid  advance  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  facilities 
of  internal  communication,  which  have  latterly 
much  increased,  a  degree  of  indep/endence  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  country.  The  combination  of 
the  States  of  this  Empire  with  that  of  the  Union 
would  form  the  iinest  and  most  populous  of  all  the 
markets  that  were  ever  yet  encompassed  by  a  line 
of  customs.  The  free  exchange  of  natura  produc- 
tions and  of  manufactures,  in  a  collective  and 
densely  populated  market  that  would  enumerate 
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no  fewer  than  62  millions  of  inhabitants,  would 
animate  with  exuberant  life  its  internal  com- 
merce in  every  direction,  in  which  the  entire  terri- 
tory is  traversed  by  canals  and  artificial  modes  of 
internal  communication. 

No  unconquerable  difficulties  would  oppose 
our  junction  with  the  states  of  this  Monarchy 
already  united  in  one  common  system  of  customs, 
either  from  the  one  side  or  from  the  other ;  the 
pubjic  imposts  and  their  influence  upon  the  cost  of 
produce  taken  collectively  differ  but  little;  the 
mutual  free  introduction  of  raw  produce  would 
disturb  no  customary  or  conventional  relations; 
the  exclusive  protection  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the 
commerce  of  the  hereditary  lands  against  foreign 
concurrence  in  their  own  markets,  would  not  be 
weakened  in  its  effects  upon  countries  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Union.  But  the  Austrian  hereditary 
States,  with  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Archduchy 
do  not  stand  in  prejudicial  opposition  to  themanu* 
factures  and  commerce  of  the  United  Countries, 
taken  generally.  Cheapness  of  labour,  riches  in  die 
raw  material,  and  lowness  of  price,  are  advanta-* 
geous  to  them.  In  Austria,  too,  so  much  care 
is  taken  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
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among  the  working  classes,  that  there  will  be  no 
deficiency  in  speculators  and  labourers. 

To  the  cause  which  has  hitherto  obstructed  Ger- 
man manufactures  in  their  full  and  perfect  develop* 
ment,  we  may  ascribe  the  unsuccessful  results  of 
the  industry  of  the  manufacturing  provinces  of 
Austria,  in  those  portions  of  the  United  market 
where  formerly  there  were  but  moderate  imposts, — 
and  that  is  their  exposure  to  the  competition  of  tfie 
JEnglish.  The  Austrian  woollen  and  cotton  manu- 
factures, and  many  other  branches  of  manufacture, 
might  now  promise  themselves  in  the  United  market 
a  much  greater  sale  than  they  have  hitherto  had, 
and  may  thus  share  gains  of  the  commercial  in- 
dustry of  the  Union,  which  otherwise  would  accrue 
to  foreign  manufactures. 

We  cannot  well  contemplate  a  perfect  union  with 
the  collective  States  of  the  monarchy,  as  they  are 
not  all  subject  to  the  same  system  of  Customs. 
Hungary,  for  example,  forms  a  separate  market. 
But  if  the  relief,  which  the  commerce  between  this^ 
kingdom  and  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  has 
recently  received,  leaves  much  more  to  be  desired, 
still  we  may  yet   safely  conclude    that   existing' 

t2 
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restrictions  will  gradually  yield  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  different  States  of  the  Empire. 
There  also  is  no  doubt,  that  it  must  be  the  object  of 
the  best  understood  interests  of  Hungary  to  remove 
these  diflBculties  by  an  approximation  to  the  system 
of  taxation  of  the  other  States,  and  thus  secure  for 
its  rich  produce  the  immense  advantage,  of  free 
commerce,  in  comparison  with  which  all  financial 
sacrifices,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  must  appear  of 
subordinate  consideration.  Free  intercourse  be- 
tween individual  portions  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy 
would  then  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  *'  Union" 
countries  with  the  remainder  of  the  Austrian  domi^ 
nions. 

If,  however,  such  an  arrangement  should  interfere 
with  the  peculiar  relations  of  those  provinces  with 
the  other  states  of  the  Monarchy,  they  would  not 
certainly  oppose  an  understanding  which,  did  it 
not  fully  produce  the  entire  compass  of  advantages 
of  a  general  Union,  would  nevertheless  yield 
approximating  results,  and  therefore  contribute 
to  the  national  or  political  common  interests,  as 
well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  manufactories  and 
commerce  on  both  sides.     A  series  of  recently  in- 
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troduced  alterations  in  the  customs  laws  of  Austria 
had  for  object  an  approach  to  a  less  restrictive  and 
freer  system  of  commerce  ;  the  removal  of  various 
prohibitions,  the  decrease  of  several  duties,  and  the 
lowering  of  various  export  duties,  the  facilitation 
of  the  transit  and  the  establishment  of  free  ports, 
strengthen  the  pleasing  anticipations  of  a  defini- 
tive treaty  of  free  intercourse  between  Austria  and 
the  Union. 

By  an  understanding  with  respect  to  conaprehen- 
sive  and  essential  facilities  for  imports,  exports,  and 
goods  in  transit,  by  a  complete  understanding 
upon  all  common  interests  with  regard  to  foreign 
markets  and  states,  and  by  a  general  mode  of  acting 
with  reference  to  these,  as  well  as  by  regulations 
for  the  destruction  of  the  ruinous  contraband  trade 
on  both  frontiers,  &c. ;  the  objects  of  the  Union 
may  be  more  nearly  and  readily  attained 
between  two  such  large  markets,  than  it  can  be 
effected  between  a  greater  number  of  small  and 
middle  sized  states,  which  all  wish  to  retain  their 
peculiar  establishments. 

It  depends  especially  upon  this  understanding 
with  the  Imperial  States,  whether  or  not  every  pos- 
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sible  advantage  shall  be  realized,  which  the  nataral 
course  of  the  rivers,  in  conjunction  with  the  exer- 
tions of  science,  offer. to  the  commerce  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of 
uniting  two  divisions  of  the  world  by  the  shortest 
and  safest  mode,  by  tracing  the  high  roads  of  uni- 
versal commerce  through  the  heart  of  Europe, 
through  the  direct  connexion  of  a  principal  river 
with  all  the  channels  in  which  the  internal  commerce 
of  Germany  passes,  and  thereby  increase  the  activity 
of  the  distribution  of  goods,  and  the  internal  ex- 
changes of  produce. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  this  point,  and  as  in  the 
west,  Bavaria  leads  the  way  by  the  connexion  of 
the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  and  thus  gives  a 
praiseworthy  example  for  the  execution  of  a  plan 
indicated  by  nature,  so  in  the  East  are  we  not  less 
active. 

Already  three  steam-boats,  of  from  30  to  60 
horse  power,  move  upon  the  lower  Danube  between 
Presburg  and  Moldavia,  and  one  between  Orsova 
and  Galatz.  A  fourth  will  ply  between  Galatz 
and  Constantinople,  and  this  will  in  winter,  during 
the  interruption  of  communication,  by  water,  c»rry 
on  commerce  between  Constantinople  arid  Smyrna. 
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Two  new  boats  are  building,  a  further  in- 
crease is  to  be  expected,  and  will  produce  the 
advantage  of  appropriating  especial  steam  boats 
exclusively  to  the  communication  with  Turkey, 
which  from  the  quarantine  regulations  is  exposed 
to  many  delays  and  difficulties. 

These  speculations  proceed  boldly,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  which  every  incipient  en- 
deavour at  first  finds.  It  does  not  yet  comprise  an 
uninterrupted  communication  by  steam  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  from  Vienna  to  its  estuarv 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  there  to  Constantinople. 
Between  Vienna  and  Presburg  it  can  only  take 
place  when  the  water  is  high,  and  then,  notwith^ 
standing  the  many  twistings  of  the  course  of  the 
stream,  it  takes  only  two  hours  and  a  half;  whereas, 
i^t  Berg,  it  requires  twelve  hours,  on  account  of  the 
strong  current,  whilst  the  overland  communication 
occupies  but  between  five  and  six  hours.  The 
Company  has  therefore,  as  yet,  limited  their  un- 
dertaking to  that  portion  below  Presburg.*     But 

Travellers  pay,  between  Presburg  and  Galatia,  77f.  for  the  best 
place,  and  48  for  the  second.  The  freight  from  Vienna  to  Galatia 
is  100  Vienna  pounds  (66  killograms)  for  all  kinds  of  Leipzic 
goods  and  wares  (with  the  exception  of  light  goods,  which  occupy 
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here  also  there  are  difficulties  to  contend  against. 
In  an  unusually  low  state  of  the  water,  land  car- 
riage must  commence  at  Presburg,  and  the  ship^ 
ment  can  take  place  only  in  the  vicinity  of  Raab. 
The  obstructions  which  the  water  carriage  meetsr 
with  below  Orsova  are  more  considerable.  For  a^ 
considerable  distance,  rocks,  which  lie  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  prevent  the  passage  of  steam-boats, 
and  requires  the  removal  of  the  goods  to  vessels  of 
less  draft,  whereas  travellers  pursue  the  course  by 
land,  and  again  take  to  the  steam-boat,  after  » 
journey  of  eighteen  hours.  Once  the  re-establi$h- 
ment  of  an  ancient  Roman  road  was  resolved  upon, 
to  facilitate  the  transport  by  land,  and  upon  the 
Austrian,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  sides,  an  uninter- 
rupted course  was  endeavoured  to  be  obtained  for 
the  steam-boats,  by  springing  the  rocks.  These 
works  have  already  commenced  at  several  places, 

much  space,  and  consequently  pay  a  trifle  more),  6fl.  30kr.  upwards 
and  downwards ;  for  iron  and  scythes,  5fl.  20kr.  Conv.  Coin,  the 
assurance  is  at  45kr.  for  every  lOOfl.  worth.  The  commiuiicatioo 
between  Presburg  and  Constantinople  requires  from  8  to  1 1  days, 
but  it  takes  longer  to  return. — That  is  about  £5  per  ton. 

The  freight  from  Strasburg  to  Vienna  is  from  5fl.  30k.  to  6fl.  30k. 
for  every  50  killograms  for  land  carriage,  and  for  partly  by  water  and 
partly  by  land,  4fl.  15k.  to  6fl.  at  the  20-Guilder  standard;  and  it 
requires  30  days. 
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strongly  promoted  by  the  government,  by  active 
exertions  in  the  country  itself,  as  well  as  by  treaties 
with  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  all  doubt  of 
their  success  have  disappeared.  We  may,  there- 
fore, also  expect  that  active  measures  will  likewise 
be  taken  above  Vienna,  similar  to  those  between 
ihe  city  and  Presburg,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  river,  and  then  all  the  efforts  of  science  will 
be  employed  for  the  promotion  of  this  great 
object,  as  also  on  that  portion  of  the  river  lying 
to  the  east  of  Austria. 

If  Hungary,  therefore,  may  i-mmediately  expect 
great  advantages  by  these  facilitations  of  inter- 
course for  its  numerous  articles  of  export,  as  well 
as  the  Austrian  and  German  provinces  for  the 
sale  of  their  manufactures  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  Wal- 
lachia,  Moldavia,  and  Roumelia,  and  for  some 
articles,  especially  iron  wares,  likewise  in  the 
south  of  Russia, — there  will  necessarily  be  a  power- 
fully beneficial  influence  exerted  on  the  market  of 
the  Union,  and  on  the  transit  trade  by  the  Danube. 

By  these  undertakings  alone  can  the  full  advan- 
tage be  derived  from  central  Europe,  and  from  ihe 
still  infant  freedom  of  the  Black  Sea.  So  Vienna 
is   put  in   direct  communication  with  Constanti- 
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nople,  with  Trebizond,  and  with  all  the  ports  of 
the  Black  Sea;  intercourse  is  facilitated  with 
Turkish  Armenia  and  Anatolia,  as  well  as  immedi- 
ately with  Persia,  a  road  is  opened  by  which  the 
commerce  of  the  "  Custdms  Union"  passes  direct 
to  Asia  under  the  sufPrance  of  Russia.  Its  vast 
importance  will  speedily  be  recognised,  and  pot 
to  profit,  to  an  extent  which  will  render  possible 
the  greatest  undertakings  of  every  kind. 

That  the  Austrian  Government  will  be  brought 
to  perceive  the  intimate  connexion  of  its  own  in- 
terests with  the  activity  of  this  transit  trade,  and  the 
natural  advantages  presented  by  the  Danube,  may 
be  readily  anticipated  from  the  anxiety  it  has 
bestowed  upon  the  transit  trade,  in  the  entire  re- 
moval of  all  transit  tolls.  Trieste  has  already 
reaped  the  fruits  of  those  wise  measures,  in  the 
extension  of  its  market  deeply  into  the  interior, 
ttnd  the  elevation  of  Venice  to  the  rank  of  a  free 
port,  gives  that  city  also  favourable  prospects  in  the 
same  direction. 

Whatever  the  relations  may  be  between  the 
Union  and  the  Austrian  Imperial  domain,  they  can 
be  but  friendly,  and  also  favourable  to  their  reci- 
procal intercourse,  in  comparison  with  their  present 
state.  It  likewise  appears  to  us  especially  desirable 
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in  this  respect,  to  consolidate  a  union  for  the  pre- 
vention of  contraband  trade. 

Contraband  speculations  are  chiefly  favoured  by 
the    circumstance,    that    in    general    one    state 
allows  the  export  of  goods,  free  of  duty,  the  import 
of  which  is  either  prohibited,  or  heavily  taxed,  in 
the  neighbouring  state,   and  therefore  smugglers 
make  undisturbed  arrangements  in  the  one  state, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  goods  into  the  other ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  can  take  advantage  of  every 
favourable  opportunity,  since  no  state  punishes  its 
own   subjects   for  the  infraction  of  the    customs 
laws  of  its   neighbours.      It  is  evident  that  at  a 
much  less  expense,    mutual   security  is  obtained 
against  this  evil,  when  there  is  an  equal  watch- 
fulness upon  exports  as  well  as  imports,   reciprocal 
eflPorts   made   for  the  suppression    of  contraband 
trade,  and  no  communication  refused  for  the  dis- 
covery of  frauds,  and  the  infraction  of  laws,  to 
which  the  official  servants  of  one  state,  standing 
upon  a  friendly  footing  with  a  neighbouring  one, 

are  bound. 

Both  sides  would,  by  such  an  alliance,  not  only 
facilitate  the  reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities, 
and  give  a  beneficial  stimulus  to  their  prosperity, 
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but  also,  by  thus  decreasing  the  cost  of  the 
frontier  guard  along  a  space  of  some  hundreds  of 
leagues,  find  means  to  strengthen  their  forces  for 
other  purposes,  and  for  the  general  security,  and 
reap  also  the  still  more  desirable  influence  of  such 
measures  upon  the  moral  condition  of  their  subjects. 


I 


THE  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 


We  present  to  our  readers  some  precise  indica- 
tions of  the  character  of  the  Russian  Tariff.  Our 
previous  observations  on  this  subject  have  given 
rise  to  doubts  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  opinions  we 
expressed.  It  was  said  that  the  facts  were  strained, 
the  conclusions  exaggerated.  It  was  asked  where 
Russia  injured  us  ?  what  right  we  had  to  complain 
of  her  domestic  arrangements  ?  and,  after  all,  was 
she  not  a  good  customer  ?  A  perusal  of  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  her  tariff  will,  we  trust,  dispense 
us  from  answering  these  nidiseries.  We  have 
selected  the  absolute  prohibitions,  but  besides  these 
there  is  k  list  nearly  as  numerous  of  articles  charged 
with  duties  which  amount  to  prohibition.  The  pro- 
hibitions which  more  particularly  affect  England 
are  marked  in  italics  ;  in  fact,  she  has  ceased  to  be 
a  customer  of  England  except  for  cotton  yarn, 
which  she  will  soon  do  without,  or  receive  from  the 
Prussian  union,  when  she  throws  down  the  impene- 
trable barrier  opposed  to  the  commerce  of  Germany, 
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and  pushed  forward  in  1831  to  the  southern  fron- 
tiers of  Poland.  Then  indeed  will  she  be  mistress 
of  Germany — when  to  all  the  other  means  of  control 
which  she  possesses  over  that  deluded  country,  she  ' 
adds  the  unbalanced  command  of  their  material  inte- 
rests in  their  foreign  commerce —  when  she  wins  their 
hearts  by  opening  up  to  them  her  own  territory, 
conciliates  their  good  wishes  and  support  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Persia  and 
central  Asia,  which  will  thus  be  supplied  by  them, 
and  shut  out  from  England,  and  when,  after  so 
placing  herself,  she  retains  the  power  of  cutting 
them  off  by  a  'single  ukase  from  all  these  extended 
markets. 

If  Russia  has  prepared  these  restrictitms  for  the 
objects  now  to  be  obtained  by  abolishing  them  in 
favour  of  the  German  Union,  and  thus  while  esta- 
blishing her  authority  over  central  Europe,  render- 
ing it  subservient  to  her  Eastern  conquests,  she  has 
laid  the  deepest  scheme  that  ever  man  conceived — 
and  if  these  means  are  offered  to  her  by  fortuitous 
coincidences,  she  is  favoured  by  Fortune  as  never 
State  was  favoured  before. 
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ON  IMPORTATION. 


Attire — ^ladies'  hair-dress,  as  caps,  bonnets,  toques,  and 


<( 


<i 


<c 


if 


other  similar  ornaments 
Bags-working,  or  ladies' bags.        . 

**     linen  bags  of  all  sorts,  by  land 
Baskets — wicker,  straw,  and  all  other  sorts 
Berries — artificial,  threaded  on  strings 

mounted 

worked 

Blacking  for  boots  and  shoes 

Blankets  and  rugs,  sewn,  of  all  sorts 

Bones  of  animals,  scraped 

**  "  worked 

Books,  in  white  and  coloured  paper,  or  albums  prohibited. 

*•     in  white  paper,  and  bound,  or  other  sorts,  for  the  use 

of  commercial  people  .  .    prohibited. 

Boots  and  shoes,  and  all  kinds  of  works  in  bootmaking 

prohibited. 

Borax— purified  and  refined  .  .    prohibited. 

Boxes  and  chestsof  all  kinds,  also  ladies'  furnished  work 

boxes  ....    prohibited. 

Braces  of  all  sorts      .  ...  .    prohibited. 


prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited. 
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Bran  .....    prohibited. 

Bread,  buiscuits,  and  cracknells        .  .    prohibited. 

*'    Gingerbread,  of  all  sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

Bronze — works  in,  or  in  all  other  mixed  metals,  gilded  or 
not  gilded,  as  statues,  busts,  basso-relievos,  groups, 
vases,  urns,  chandeliers,  lustres,  and  all  other  ar- 
ticles of  that  description  «  .    prohibited. 
Brooms,   made   of  herbs,   or  of  the   branches   of  trees 

prohibited. 

Brushes,  of  bristles     .  •  .  .    prohibited 

"     shaving-brushes,  mounted  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and 

other  such  ornaments  ,  .     prohibited. 

Butter — by  land  and  by  sea  .  .    prohibited. 

Buttons  for  coats  and  for  waistcoats,  metallic,  shell,  ivory, 

thread,  silk,  cotton,  and  all  other  sorts  of  buttons 

prohibited. 
Cages — bird,  of  all  sorts,  empty  .  .    prohibited. 

Candles — tallow,  spermaceti,  and  wax  .    prohibited. 

Caps— woven,  not  denominated  .  .    prohibited. 

Carcases  for  works  of  modes—  iron  wire,  covered  with  cot- 
ton, silk,  or  thread  .  .  .  prohibited. 
Ca^es— pipe,  made  round,  or  of  gold,  leather,  tresses,  and 
all  other  sorts  .  .  .  prohibited. 
Castoreum  .....  prohibited. 
Chandeliers,  of  all  sorts  .  .  .  prohibited. 
Chimes— in  seals,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  articles  prohibited. 
Chocolate,  of  all  sorts             .             .             .    prohibited. 
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Clasps  of  stoves  ....    prohibited* 

Clocks  and  watches,  with  metallic  ornaments,  in  marble, 

alabaster,  or  others.  .  .    prohibited. 

Clocks  and  watches  in  pinchbeck,  brass,  and  gilded,  and 

plated  .  .  .    prohibited. 

*^     Gilded  plates,  with  the  watches,  or  separate  prohibited. 

Cocks  for  draughts — all  sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

Cocoa,  broken  and  in  parts.  .  •    prohibited. 

Coffee— substitutes  for,  as  roots,  grain,  and  other  rooted 

substances.  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Colours — imported  in  wooden  boxes,  with  ornaments,  also 

in  tin  boxes,  papier  machee,  and  others  prohibited. 
Copperas — purified         .  .  .    prohibited. 

Coral — mounted    in  all    sorts    of   works  ^nd    grounds 

prohibited. 

' '     artificial,  mounted ,  and  in  all  sorts  of  work  prohibited. 

Cordage,  cables,  and  packthread,  of  all  sorts ;  of  hemp, 

tarred  or  untarred.  .  .    prohibited. 

t^w  ....    prohibited. 

Corn— pearl    barley,    and     all     sorts     of    meal    called 

manna  .  .  ,    prohibited. 

Cotton  wicks,  of  cotton  or  half  cotton,  and  hemp  or  flax 

prohibited. 
Co«{?w5— handkerchiefs  of  half  cotton,  mixed  with  flax  or 
hemp     .  .  .  .    prohibited. 

"  stuffs,  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton  and  half  cot- 
ton, and  hemp  or  flax,  embroidered  with  white  de- 
signs, dyed  with  the  same  colour,  and  nankeens  of 

all  sorts.  .  .  .    prohibited. 

TOL.  I. — NO.  13.  u 
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Cottons — all  sorts  of  cotton  stuffs  and  articles  of  cotton  and 
cotton,  with  hemp  or  flax,  printed,  the  feibric  of 
the  Indies  and  of  Europe,  calico  or  Indian  cotton, 
and  other  similar  articles  not  separately  enume- 
rated .  ;  .  .  prohibited. 
*'  ditto,  ditto,  striped,  plain,  speckled,  and  with  de- 
signs, borders,  and  all  sorts  of  coloured  embroi- 
dery, except  shawls  and  handkei'chiefs,  which  are 
separately  enumerated         .  .    prohibited. 

.  "     ditto,  ditto,  with  real  or  artificial  gold  or  silver,  not 
separately  enumerated         .  .    prohibited. 

.'*     ditto,  ditto,  folded  or  doubled  ,    prohibited. 

*^     handkerchiefs  and  shawls  of  cotton,  mixed  with  flax, 

or  hemp,  or  printed  .  .•    prohibited. 

borders     and    centres     of    handkerchiefs,     printed 

all  tissues  not  separately  enumerated,  with  fine  and 

artificial  gold  and  silver       *  .    prohibited. 

Crystal— rock,  mounted  .  .    prohibited. 

Curtains^  and  such  furniture,  of  all  sorts        .    prohibited. 

Decorations,  and  crosses  of  honour,  of  all  sorts  prohibited. 

Piamonds  and  brilliants — mounted  •    prohibited. 

DoUsy  of  all  sorts  .  .  ,.    prohibited. 

Down— of  all  sorts,  and  birds        .  .    prohibited. 

Ecume  de  mer — worked  and  mounted  .    prohibited. 

Embroidery  and  needlework,  of  all  sorts,  in  gold,  silver, 
silk,  cotton,  and  other  matters  .    prohibited. 

Emery  in  powder  .  .  .    prohibited. 
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Enamel-^works  in  .  .  .     prohibited^ 

Engravings — framed      .  .  .     prohibited. 

Eyes — piles  .  prohibited. 

Pelt  of  rough  woollen  fleece,  and  cloaks  of  felt  prohibited. 

Flax — wicks  of  flax  thread  .    prohibited. 

Flax  bleached  linen,  dyed ,  printed,  plaided,checked,  striped , 

tissued,  knitted,  and  embroidered       .    prohibited. 

"     sail-cloth— Flemish  and  Ravensducks        probibited* 

^'     linen-cloth  made   of  flax,   or  half  flax,  waxed   and 

glazed  .  .  .    prohibited. 

^^    table-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels  of  flax,  white  or  co- 

lom*ed,  also  in  tissues  mixed  with  cotton  or  silk 

prohibited. 

tapes  and  packthreads  of  flax         .         .    prohibited. 

thread  buttons  for  shirts,  and  other  linen  prohibited. 

thread  stockings,  nightcaps,  and  gloves,  of  flax  or 

hemp—fishing  nets  .  .    prohibited. 

''     linen  of  all  sorts,  cut  or  hemmed,  or  sewed,  except 

that  belonging  to  travellers  or  passengers 

prohibited. 
Frames  for  looking-glasses,  pictures,  and  all  other  sorts 
without  exception.  .  .    prohibited. 

Fringes  of  gold  and  silver,  fine  and  artificial,  of  silk,  cot- 
ton, wool^  thread  ;  also  half  silk,  and  all  other 
sorts.  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Oalvons  of  fine  and  artificial  gold  and  silver     prohibited. 
Garnets — natural  and  artificial,  in  all  sorts  of  works,  and 

mounted.  ,  .  .    lyrohibited^ 
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Ginger — ground  and  rasped  .  •    prdhiBited. 

Glass — ^worked  and  mounted  .  .    prohibited. 

Glass   and   crystal  ware — viz.  vitrified  in  masses,  or  in 
tubes  for  cutting  .  .    prohibited. 

Glass    and    crystal — the    same    mounted    and    worked 

prohibited. 
*'     window-glass,   utensils   and   glass,  and   works 

prohibited. 
Gloves— chamois,  silk,  cotton,  &c.         .         .    prohibited. 
Haberdashery — viz.  twist,  edging  for  lace,  and  packthread 
in  cotton-woolj  and  mixed  with  these  matters 

prohibited. 
Hair — worked  of  all  sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

Harness  of  all  sorts  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Hats  or  bonnets — felt,  fine  and  common        .    prohibited. 

leather  and  varnished  silk,  and  all  other 
sorts  not  separately  enumerated  .    prohibited. 

wood  (chip)  and  those  called  '^  paille  de 
riz"  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Hides — prepared  of  all  sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

**     salted,  not  prepared  .  .    prohibited. 

Honey  .  .  .•  .    prohibited. 

Hooks — fishing  of  all  sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

Horns  and  hoofs — works  of  all  sorts  not  denominated 
Horse-cloths  of  all  sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

Horse-tails — prepared  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Indigo — in  powder  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Ink  of  all  sorts,  excepting  printing  ink  .    prohibited. 
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Isinglass-^transparent 

Ivory—filed 

*^    worked,  of  all  sorts 

Ivory — burned  or  calcined 

Lace — of  real  and  artificial  gold  and  silver 

Lantherns — ^^of  all  sorts. 

Lapis  Lazuli— mounted. 

Leather  for  boot  and  shoemaking; 

"     reins  for  horse  bits  or  bridles 

"     and  skins  of  all  sorts,  worked 
Links  of  all  sorts 
Looking-glasses  of  all  sorts 
Lustres  of  all  sort 
Marcaroni 

Malachites — mounted 
Marble,  worked   with  bronze,  and  other  ornaments 

prohibited. 
Mascasite  stone — ^in  brass  and  mounted 
Masks  of  all  sorts 

Matches  for  ignition  .  .       -      . 

Mattresses  and  pillows,  feather  and  down 
"     horn-hair  and  wool. 

Medicine-chests — portable,   containing    remedies  for  do- 
mestic use  .  .  .    prohibited, 
JIfetofe'— worked  of  all  sorts               .  .    prohibited. 
*<     drawn  gold,  gold  wire,  blades,  spangles,  and  all  plated 
works                  .                  .  .    prohibited* 


prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 

prohibited. 


prohibited, 
prohibited* 
prohibited, 
prohibited. 
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Metals — Platina,  worked  .  .  prohibited. 

'*     Silver  worked  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

*'    drawn  silver,  silver  wire,  flattened  silver,  and  all  sorts 

of  plated  works  .  .  .    prohibited. 

''     Copper,   table   utensils,  and  all    kinds    of    copper 

works,  not  enumerated  .  .    prohibited. 

*'     brass,  old,  broken  in  bars  and  rolled  sheets  prohibited. 

^^    works,  of  all  sorts,  except  those  denominated  with 

"  instruments."  .  .  .    prohibited* 

"     Iron,  cast  in  sows  or  pigs,  and  broken,  by  sea 

prohibited. 
^'    Works  in  cast  iron,  by  sea.  .  .    prohibited. 

forged  in  bars  and  rods,  by  sea        .         •    prohibited. 
<*         '^      in  plates  and  squares,  by  sea  prohibited. 

"  Works  forged,  viz.,  all  sorts  of  utensils,  and  of  works 
which  are  forged,  without  being  filed  or  polished, 
as  anchors,  nails,  and  other  such  articles;  also 
iron  in  sheets,  and  all  sort^  of  works  made  of  those 
sheets,  by  sea  •  .  .    prohibited. 

•«  Knives,  forks,  pinchers,  snuflTers,  locks,  aftd  pad- 
locks •  .  .  .  prohibited. 
•'  Sword  blades,  sabre  and  poniard  blades^  inlaid  or 
not,  with  gold  and  silver,  lazors  and  penkmves, 
with  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  mother  of  pearl  bandies, 
and  mounted  in  gold  and  silver,  or  without ;  also 
guns,  pistols,  and  other  fire  arms  not  denominated, 
with  or  without  decoration,  or  chasing  in  gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron             .  .    prohibited. 
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Metals— Knires  and  forks,  with  plated  or  gilded  handles. 
"     S^eel  trinkets  ..  .  .    prohibited. 

**     Works,  in  iron  and  steel,  tinned  .    prohibited. 

"     Works  of  all  sorts,  in  iron  and  steel  wire    prohibited. 
"     Pewter  works  of  all  sorts  .  .    prohibited. 

*''     Lead,  worked,  viz.,  balls,  small  shot,  sheets,  &c. 

prohibited. 
*'     Metallic  mixture  of  metals,  as  pinchback  and  others, 
in  mass,  ingots,  or  leaves,  and  worked    prohibited. 
JMiUs-^CcSee  and  pepper.  •  .    prohibited. 

Mirrors  and  looking-glasses  .  .    prohibited. 

Monies^-BuUion,  viz.,  the  berlinki,   azelferi,  ditki,  half- 
florins,  and  double -^orins  of  Poland.  (To  this  item 
is  assimilated  the  Turkish  paras)         •     prohibited. 
**     Foreign  coin  of  all  sorts  of  debased  value    prohibited. 
Mosaic — mounted.  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Mother  of  pearl — worked  or  mounted         .        prohibited. 
Mushrooms  dry — ^not  iucluded  with  medical  drugs 

prohibited. 
Musk  .  ' .  .  .    prohibited. 

Mustard  flour  ....    prohibited. 

Notes  or  Assignats  op  the  Bank  of  Russia  prohibited. 
"  "  of  the  Bank  of  Finland        prohibited. 

Oil— hempseed  and  linseed  oil  .  .    prohibited. 

rapeseed  .  .  .  .    prohibited. 

prepared  oil  for  burning  .  .    prohibited. 

**     aromatic  oil  of  all  sorts,  in  polished  and  cut  flasks. 
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also  in  gold  and  silver,  with  the  corks  and  covers 

metallic,  and  in  general  with  ornaments 

prohibited. 

Opiate  of  all  sorts,  (a  paste  for  the  teeth)        .    prohibited. 

Paper— all  sheets  of  paper,  called  Carteblanches,  policies 

bills  of  lading,  or  cognizances,  engraved  and  destined 

for  such  usages.  .  .  .    prohibited, 

"    all  sorts  (except  royal  paper  for  designing,  paper  for 

use  of  printing-offices,  and  polished  pasteboard,  like 

slates,  coloured,  plated,  and  gilded  ;  transparent  for 

tracing  and  playing  cardSy  on  all  of  which  specific 

duties  are  charged)  .  .    prohibited. 

Paste— almond.  •  «      •  •    prohibited. 

Pearls — worked  of  all  sorts,  and  mounted     .  prohibited. 

'^     false,  worked  and  mounted           .           •  prohibited. 

Pens            .....  prohibited. 

Pepper — white  and  black  pounded.        .  prohibited. 

Pimento — ground                    .                  .  prohibited. 

Pins  and  needles  of  all  sorts        .            •  prohibited. 

Pipes — amounted              •             .  prohibited. 

"     Facince,  Porcelain,  Meerchaum  prohibited. 

Pottery                .                 .                .  prohibited. 

Powder — odoriferous              •  prohibited. 

**             gunpowder               .                 .  prohibited. 

Precious  stones— mounted          .  prohibited. 

Preserved  fruit  in  syrup,  or  stewed,  cherries  baked  and 

not  sweetened,  dry  preserves,  or  sweetmeats  of  all 

sorts,  sugar  plums,  peels,  roots,  &e.  prohibited. 
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Quills   '  .  .  ,  prohibited. 

Ribbons — cotton,  thread,  woollen,  and  mixed     prohibited. 

Saddlery  .  .  ,  prohibited* 

Saltpetre — refined  •  .  prohibited. 

Serpentine  stones — with  ornaments         .  prohibited. 

Silk  manufactures — stuffs,  not  transparent,  of  silk,  and  silk 

mixed  with  wool,  speckled  with  coloured  designs, 

tissue  woven  and  embroidered,  printed,  with  lining 

or  gummed,  tissue  or  knitted  with  straw,  and  the 

like  matters,  tissue  or  knitted  with  gold  and  silver, 

fine  and  false       .  •  .    prohibited. 

SUk — Shawls  and  handkerchiefs  of  silk,  or  mixed  with 

other  materials,  printed  •  .    prohibited. 

^'     Handkerchiefs  of  all  sorts  not  transparent  of  silk,  and 

mixed  goods         .  .  .    prohibited. 

"     Ribbons  not   transparent,   lined  or  gummed,  and 

printed  •  •  .    prohibited. 

"     Ribbons  and  scarfe,  of  honorary-orders  .    prohibited. 

*'     Silk,  table  elotlis,  napkins,  towels,  and  silk,  mixed 

with  wool,  cotton,  &c.  .  .    prohibited. 

iSiZi;^— plated  .  ...    prohibited. 

Skins — ^beavers,  otter,  martin,  sable,  sea-cats,  sea-dogs, 

wolves,   sea-calves,   and  all  others,   without    ex- 

ception  .  .  •    prohibited. 

!'    or  furs,  worked  of  all  sorts  into  bags,  tippets,  &c.  &c. 

prohibited. 
Snuff-boxes  of  all  sorts  *  prohibited. 
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Spirits — shrub  .  .  .    prohibited. 

"     Liqueures  —  except    those    classed   with   medicinal 

drugs.  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Kirschwasser — brandy,  geneva  .    prohibited. 

Fermented^  mead^  and  cherry  wine        .    prohibited.^ 

Starch— white,  and  white  mixed   with    indigo,  Prussian 

blue,   smalt,  and  other  colours,   composing  blue 

mixed  starch        .  .  .    prohibited. 

Stockings  and  gaiters,  of  chamois  leather      .    prohibited. 

Succory  of  all  sorts  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Sugar — refined,  lumps,  and  sugar  candy,  in  loaves,  pieces, 

or  crashed  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Table  utensils — delft  ware,  with  gold  and  silver,  painted 

with  borders  and  basso-relievos  of  divers  colours ; 


painted  and  glazed  of  all  sorts 

**     Porcelain  of  all  sorts 

"     Potters  earth 

"        *«        wood 
Tallow 
Tapestry 
Tea,  by  sea      . 
Tea-boards     , 

Te^th— fishes,  rasped  and  prepared 
JTm— laqquered  or  varnished 

"  worked  of  all  sorts 
Tooth-picks  of  all  sorts 
TorQheB— resin  ous 


.  prohibited, 

.  prohibited, 

.  prohibited. 

..  prohibited. 

.  prohibited. 

i  prohibited. 

,  prohibited. 

.  prohibited. 

.  prohibited. 

•  probil^ited. 

.  prohibited. 

.  prohibited. 

.  prohibited. 
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Tortoise-shell,  worked  and  mounted  .    prohibited. 

Toys,  for  children.  .  .  .    prohibited. 

Trinkets — ^gold  and  silver,  with  or  without  precious  stones 


and  pearls 
Vermicelli 
Vinegar  of  beer. 
Wadding  of  all  sorts 
Wafers 

Water — odoriferous 
Wax— bees-wax 
Wax — sealing-wax 


prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited. 


Weights  and  scales,  (except  for  medical  uses.)    prohibited. 


<« 


« 


if 


a 


it 


prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited, 
prohibited. 


Wood — exotic,  worked. 

**     works  in  carpentry  of  all  kinds 

in  joinerj 

in  turnery 

sculpture  and  engraving  in  wood 

Woollens — ^tissues  of   silver  dust  colour,   or  of  a  colour 

deeper  than  sap  green  .    prohibited. 

"     draperies  of  all  kinds,  printed  .    prohibited. 

«'     cassiraeres  of  all  kinds,  printed  •    prohibited. 

**     carpets,  with  sewn  borders,  or  printed     .    prohibited. 


SOME  RECENT 


MOPIFICATIONS    OF   THE   TARIFF 


OF  THE  RUSSIAN    EMPIRE. 


August  11,  1834. 
Ribbons  and  Straw  Piatt.— The  customs  officers  will  un- 
derstand that  according  to  the  articles  of  the  Tariff,  "  Rib- 
bons and  Straw  Piatt/'  it  is  understood  that  only  those  of 
straw  are  permitted  to  be  exported,  and  that,  in  general,  all 
sort  of  manufacture,  if  there  exists  one  platt  in  silk  or  any 
other  kind  of  spinning,  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
the  importation  is  prohibited,  they  will  pay  according  to 
the  article,  «  straw  hats,"  in  which  cotton  tissue  imitate 
straw,  1 2  silver  roubles  per  lb. 

September  12,  1834. 

Painted  Glass.— In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  the 
Tariff,  it  must  be  observed,  where  it  is  said  that  Glasses  of 
different  forms  and  sizes,  with  oil  paintings,  proper  for 
ladies  work-boxes,  lamps,  and  other  like  usages,  are  com- 
prised under  the  article  "  pictures,  painted  in  oil  and  other 
colours,  painted  on  wood,  ivory,  brass,  linen,  stones,  and 
parchment,  without  frames." Exempt. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  article,  it  is  not  permitted 
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to  import  but  flat  glasses  or  convexes^  with  paintings,  of 
which  the  picture  or  design  forms  the  principal  part ;  but 
by  no  means  any  sort  of  painted  table  utensils  or  vases,  for 
in  admitting  those,  there  could  then  be  introduced  all 
objects  in  glass  or  crystal,  with  any  kind  of  painting. 

Tissue  of  Silk  and  Half  Silk. — Under  the  specifications 
of  the  new  TariflF:  with  *'  Stuffs,  silk,  and  half  silk,  trans- 
parent and  half  transparent,  &c.  &c.,*'  paying  14  silver 
roubles  per  lb.,  will  be  comprised,  White  Stuffs  of  silk  and 
half-silk,  transparent  and  half-transparent,  of  one  or  several 
colours,  embroidered  in  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  hemp,  or  flax, 
as  also  white  stuffs  of  silk,  of  one  or  more  colours,  embroi« 
dered  in  gold,  silver,  and  in  other  metals. 

All  Handkerchiefs^  that  the  importation  is  permitted,  ac* 
cording  to  the  present  Tariff,  if  embroidered  in  gold,  silver, 
silk,  cotton,  &c.,  or  if  the  borders  are  composed  of  sewn 
fringes,  will  be  comprised  in  the  Tariff  under  the  head  of 
"  Embroideries  and  Needlework  of  all  sorts,  in  gold,  silver, 
silk,  cotton,  and  other  matters."       .     .     .     Prohibited. 

Penknives^  to  which  is  adapted  Steels^  will  be  comprised 
under  the  head  of  "Metals,  razors,  penknives, &c.  &c.,*' 
but  following  the  prescribed  exceptions  of  these  articles  in 
respect  to  the  handles. 

The  goods  hereafter  denominated,  following  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  general  rules  for  the  application  of  the  Tariff, 
will  be  subjected  to  the  following  taxes : — 

Olives  in  casksj  wooden  vasesy  flasks,  and  stone  vases, — 
The  green  and  black  olive  in  casks  and  wooden  vases,  will 
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Copper-plates  for  Engraving. — According  to  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  approved  by 
the  Minister,  the  Department  of  Interior  Commerce  makes 
known  to  the  Employes  of  the  Customs,  that  in  general, 
all  sorts  of  copper-plates  fit  for  engraving,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  engraved  for  the  purpose  of  printing  linen, 
the  importation  of  which  is  permitted,  will  be  comprised 
under  the  head  of  "  metals,  copper  table  utensils,  and 
articles  of  all  sorts  not  denominated."  •    Prohibited. 

Caps  ( Turkish  J, — In  consequence  of  an  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  there  are  to  be  classed — ^Turkish 
woollen  caps,  embroidered  with  spangles  of  different  co- 
lours, will  be  comprised  under  the  liead  of  "  caps,  Tur- 
kish," called  fess,  ^c,  and  will  pay  2  silver  roubles  per 
dozen. 

Smoking  Pipes,  being  gilded  in  any  manner,  will  be  com- 
prised under  the  head  of  "  pipes,  brown  stone  or  earth," 
not  mounted,  and  will  pay  10  copecks  per  lb. 

Amber  Ends  of  Pipes,  with  ornaments  in  metal, 
damasked  or  gilded,  will  be  comprised  under  the  head  of 
"Amber,  mounted." .     Prohibited. 

Saint  Petersburgh,  Nov.  19,  1834. 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  approved  of  by  the  Minister,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Exterior  Commerce  prescribes  the  following  to  the 
administrations  of  the  customs. 

Conformably  to   the  article  of  the  Tariff:  "  Chimes^" 


J 
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(little  machines  producing  musical  airs,  ice,  which  are 
subjected  to  a  duty  of  two  silver  roubles  each)^  may  be  im- 
ported on  paying  the  same  duty ;  also,  chimes  in  wooden 
boxes  of  ordinary  workmanship,  that  is  to  say,  without  or- 
naments of  metal,  bone,  mother  of  pearl,  pearl,  &c.,  with 
the  exception  of  indispensable  accessaries,  such  as  locks, 
handles,  &c.  &c. 

Conformity  to  the  article  of  the  Tariff :  '*  Chimes  in 
ordinary  tin  boxes,"  will  pay  two  silver  roubles  each;  will 
be  permitted  also,  ^'  Chimes  in  painted  tin  boxes,"  as  also 
those  in  which  they  shall  be  enclosed,  must  not  be  sold 
separately  for  to  serve  as  snuff-boxes,  no  more  than  to  repre- 
sent any  article  that  the  importation  is  prohibited  by  the 
Tariff. 

JPhuffhs  in  Woody  with  their  appendages,  and  all  sorts  of 
machines  fit  for  agriculture,  until  a  new  order  be  issued^  are 
permitted  to  be  imported,  in  conformity  with  the  article, 
'^  machines  and  models  of  new  inventions,  proper  for  agri- 
culture/' 

Glazed  Leather  Olovesy  with  quarter  pieces  in  the  mid- 
dle sewn  by  the  hand  or  by  mechanism,  and  with  buttons, 
withoot  any  other  ornament,  may  be  imported  in  con- 
formity to  the  article  of  the  Tariff,  ^*  gloves,  men's  and 
women's,  glazed,  white,  and  coloured,"  and  will  pay  4  nlver 
imitdes  per  lb. 

According  to  an  order  of  his  Excellency,  the  Minister  of 

Finance^  the  following  classifications  have  been  ordered  :— 

Pit^nres,  caUed  Litophaniey  made  from  enamelled  por* 
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celain,  will  be  comprised  under  the  head   of  "  pictures 
painted  in  oil  and  other  colours,  &c.  of  France." 

Marrndlade  of  Plums  ^  under  the  title  of  "sweetmeats, 
stewed  and  marmalade  of  cherries,  also  other  fruit  not 
denominated." Prohibited. 

Steel  Springs  for  Wigs^  under  the  article  in  the  Tariff  of 
"  metal,  steel,  razors,  and  penknives,  with  the  handles  in 
horn  and  in  wood,  screws,  awls,  and  others,"  will  pay  80 
silver  copecks  per  lb. 

Paper  {white),  for  vignettes,  under  the  head  of  "  paper, 
coloured,  of  all  sorts,  as  also  gilded  and  plated,"  will  pay 
40  silver  copecks  per  lb. 

The  Russian  Government  published  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  two  Ukases — 

The  First  permits  the  exportation  of  coloured  cloths  for 
soldiers,  by  Kiackta,  a  town  which  is  the  sole  channel  o^ 
commerce  with  China.  Thus,  the  cloths  that  the  Tariff  of 
1800  prohibited  the  exportation  of,  may  now  serve  as  an 
article  of  exchange  for  the  merchandize  of  China. 

The  Second  establishes  a  duty  on  the  anchorage  of  foreign 
vessels  entering  the  ports  of  Redout-Kali  and  Soukoum- 
Kali,  and  on  departing :  this  duty  is  50  copecks  per  last 
for  merchandize  imported,  and  26  copecks  for  mer- 
chandize exported. 

The  government  has  also  published  in  the  Gazette  du 
S^naty  a  new  Tariff  of  duties  upon  the  merchandize  fabri- 
cated in  Russia,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  on  their 
importation  from  one  country  to  the  other,  conformably  to 
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the  Ukase  of  Not.  12,  1831,  and  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  up  to  the  1st  October,  1834. 

Lastly,  hj  a  recent  decision,  the  Russian  Goyemment  has 
authorized  the  public  banks  to  receive  during  the  year  1836 
as  well  for  the  acquittal  of  the  customs  duties,  as  for  the 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  Treasury,  the  rouble  of  gold 
on  a  par  with  3  roubles  65  copecks,  and  that  of  silver,  to  2 
roubles  60  copecks,  paper-money. 


REPORT  OF  AN  AUDIENCE  WITH  THE  EMPEROR 
FRANCIS,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  EMPEROR  NICOLAS, 
BY  GENERAL  KRASINSKY. 


First  Audience  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  June  3,  1829. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Poland 
has  commanded  me,  Sire,  to  assure  you  of  his 
constant  friendship,  to  thank  you  for  sending  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  to  his  coronation,  and  especially 
for  having  chosen  him,  for  he  considers  the  Prince 
as  his  friend,  and  knows  how  to  appreciate  and 
esteem  him. 

'*  I  chose  him,  because  I  was  sure  that  the 
choice  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Emperor.  How 
did  you  leave  his  Majesty  ?     Is  he  well  ?" 

He  is  very  well,  and  I  left  him  giving  and  re- 


Premiere  audience de  VEmpereur  Francois,  led  June,  1829. 

Sa  Majeste  TEmpereur  et  Roi  de  Pologne  m^a  ordonne,  Sire, 
de  vous  assurer  de  sa  constante  amitie,  de  vous  reniercier  pour 
renvoi  du  Prince  de  Hesse  k  son  couronnement,  et  surtout  de  ce 
choix,  car  11  regarde  le  Prince  comme  son  ami,  et  il  salt  Tapprecier 
et  Testimer. 

"  Je  Tai  choisi  parceque  j'ai  ete  siir  que  cela  plairait  a  TEmpereur, 
Comment  avez  vous  laisse  Sa  Majeste,  se  porta  elle  bien  ?'* 

Elle  se  porte  tr^s  bien,  je  I'ai  laissee  donnant  des  f&tes,  et  en 
relevant,  entouree  de  Tenthousiasme  des  Polonais. 

<<  Comment  s*est  passe  le  couronnement?" 

Le  plus  beau  terns  nous  a  favorises  tous  les  coeurs  ont  vole  vers, 
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ceiving  FeteSj  surrounded  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Poles. 

"  How  did  things  go  on  at  the  coronation  ?" 

We  were  favoured  by  the  finest  weather,  all 
hearts  leaped  before  their  Sovereign ;  it  seemed  as  if 
an  angel  had  descended  from  heaven  to  entreat  the 
Eternal  for  his  people. 

*  *  I  have  read  the  programme^  it  must  have  been 
long,  and  the  Empress  must  have  been  fatigued,* 
It  is  said  that  her  health  is  delicate." 

Her  courage  is  above  her  strength,  and  it  was  per- 
ceived with  rapture  that  she  shared  the  sentiments  of 
her  Royal  spouse.  The  Emperor  unites  to  all  the  gifts 
of  nature  something  elevated  and  grand.  He  is  the 
type  of  a  King-Knight,  who  has  added  something 
of  the  ideal  of  ancient  times  to  the  Majesty  of  the 

leur  Souverain,  on  croyait  voir  un  ange  descendu  du  ciel  pour 
prier  retemel  pour  son  peuple. 

**  J  ai  lu  le  programme,  cela  devait  ^tre  long,  et  Tlmperatrice  9^ 
dH  etre  fatiguee.     On  dit  que  sa  sante  est  chancelante  ?** 

Son  courage  est  plus  grand  que  ses  forces,  et  on  a  vu  avec  ivresse 
qu  elle  partageait  les  sentimens  de  son  Royal  epoux. 

L*£mpereur  joint  a  tons  les  dons  de  la  nature^  quelque  chose 
d*eleve  et  de  grand,  c'est  le  tjrpe  d'un  Roi  Chevalier,  qui  a  ajoute  quel- 
que chose  d*ideal  des  anciens  terns  a  la  Majeste  de  la  pourpre. 
L'lmperatrice  joint  d  une  figure  angelique  des  graces  qui  maitrissent 

*  We  did  not  suspect  so  much  dry  humour  in  the  Emperor 
Francis. — Ed. 
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purple.  The  Empress  joins  to  an  angelical  figure 
graces  which  subdue  all  hearts,  and  your  Majesty 
may  rest  assured  that  no  one,  not  even  a  foreigner, 
can  forget  that  day. 

"  Cela  me  fait  grand  plaisir.''    . 

Ako^  Sire,  no  one  is  more  attached  to  you,  and 
no  one  more  admires  your  virtues. 

^^  He  has  written  to  me  that  that  friendship  is 
an  inheritance  left  him  by  his  brother,  and  you 
know  how  much  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  I 
were  attached  to  each  other." 

It  is  only  the  union  of  your  Majesties  that  can 
save  the  world  from  this  blast  of  madness  which 
has  spread  over  the  South  of  Europe. 

"  The   Emperor   may   abo    reckon    upon   me. 


tous  les  cGeiirs,  et  Sa  Majest^  peut  ^tre  siu  qu'il  n*y  a  personDe 
m^me  d'etrangers  qui  pourrait  oublier  ce  jour. 

^'  Cela  me  fait  grand  plaisir." 

Aussi,  Sire^  personne  ne  vous  est  plus  attache,  et  personne  n*ad- 
mire  plus  vos  vertus. 

^  II  m*a  ecrit  que  cette  amitie  est  un  heritage  que  lui  a  laisse  Son 
Fr^re,  et  vous  savez  combien  TEmpereur  Alexandre  et  moi  nous  nous 


umions." 


II  n'y  a  que  la  reunion  de  vos  Majest^s  qui  peut  sauver  le  monde 
de  ce  souffle  de  vertige  qui  s*est  repandu  sur  le  midi  de  l^urope. 

Aussi  TEmpereur  peut  compter  sur  moi.  La  Paix  est  n6c6ssaire, 
il  est  terns  de  se  r^poser.     La  Guenre  de  la  Turquie  doit  lui  donner 
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Peace  is  necessary  ;  it  is  time  to  be  at  rest.  The 
war  with  Turkey  must  occasion  him  anxiety.  I 
believe  he  agrees  with  me  on  this  point ;  the  cli- 
mate is  bad  ;  I  have  suffered  from  it  in  my  own 
body,  for  I  have  served  in  that  country. 

Sovereigns  are  very  often  compelled  to  make 
war  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  perhaps  the  Em- 
peror, by  this  war,  covers  Europe  for  the  future 
with  his  shield.  For  I  have  seen  Turkish  prisoners 
sent  by  his  Majesty  from  yarna  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  who,  although  ihey  had  only  been  soldiers  six 
weeksy  were  better  formed  than  our  own  in  a  year ; 
and  your  Majesty  knows  the  aptitude  of  your  PoUsh 
subjects  for  war  /*     Add  to  this,  Sire,  a  ready  in- 


des  sou^is,  je  crois  qu'il  est  sur  ce  point  de  mon  avis,  c'est  un  mauvais 
climat,  je  Tai  pay^  de  mon  corps,  car  j  ai  fait  cette  guerre. 

Bien  souvent  les  Souverains  sont  forces  de  faire  la  guerre  contre 
leur  gre,  et  peut  ^tre  TEmpereur  en  la  fesaut,  couvre  1*  Europe  de 
son  Egide  pour  Tavenir,  car  j*ai  vu  des  prisonniers  Turcs  que  S.  M. 
a  envoyes  au  grand  Due,  de  Varna,  qui,  soldats  depuis  6  Semaines 
^taient  plus  formes  que  les  n6tres  dans  une  anne^  et  Sa  Majeste 
connait  Paptitude  de  ses  sujets  Polonais  k  la  guerre. 


*  These  two  hits  are  inimitable ;  but  their  effect  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  fraternization  of  the  Gallicians 
with  the  Poles>  of  the  other  Sclavonians  with  the  Russians,  and  the 
exposed  state  of  Hungary  as  regards  Turkey,  not  to  say  the  frater- 
nization of  the  Hungarians  and  the  Turks. 
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telligence,  exaltation,  and  the  fanaticism  of  that 
reunion  of  people,  whose  soul  is  ardent  as  their 
sun,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  their  military  organization. 

"  This  will  give  me  food  for  reflection,  for  the 
Sultan  has  great  energy." 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  ill. 
This  will  distress  the  Emperor,  who  will  perhaps 
go  to  Berlin.* 

**  What  campaigns  have  you  been  in?" 

The  Prussian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Rus- 
sian. 

"  Were  you  here  with  Napoleon  in  1809?" 


Agoutez  y,  Sire,  une  conception  facile,  Texaltation  et  le  fanatisme 
de  cette  reunion  de  peuples  dont  P&me  est  ardente  comme  leur  So- 
lei],  et  il  serait  difficile  de  pr^voir  les  consequences  de  leur  organisa- 
tion militaire. 

^*  Cela  m*y  fera  penser,  car  le  Sultan  a  bien  de  I'energie." 
J'ai  oubli6  de  vous  dire  que  le  Roi  de  Prusse  est  malade,  cela  con- 
trariera  I'Empereur,  qui  ira  peut-^tre  k  Berlin. 
**  Quelles  campagnes  avez  vous  faites  ?*' 
CeQes  de  Prusse,  d'Espagne,  de  Portugal  et  de  Russe. 
'*  Etiez  vous  ici  avec  Napoleon  TanneS  1809  ?*' 
Je  voudrais  Toublier,  Sire,  en  approchant  Votre  Majeste. 
"  Qu'est  ce  que  cela  fait. — Vous  avez  fait  votre  devoir,  moi  j  ai 
fait  le  mien." 


*  Here  is  another  hard  hit  for  his  Austrian  Majesty. 
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I  should  wish  to  forget  it,  Sire,  in  approaching 
your  Majesty. 

"  What  does  that  signify  ?  you  did  your  duty,  I 
did  mine. 

'^  I  have  long  known  you,  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  Emperor  chose  you  to  send  to  me. 

*^  When  did  you  quit  Napoleon  V- 

After  his  abdication. 

"  You  are  honest  men;  you  will  serve  your 
new  Sovereign  as  faithfully  as  you  served  the 
old  one." 

The  remainder  of  the  audience,  which  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  was  taken  up  merely  with  questions 
about  the  habits  and  wars  of  Napoleon. 

(Signed)'    General  Count  Krasinsky. 

,i , — . „ 

^'  Je  vous  connais  depuis  long-terns,  et  je  suis  bien  aise  que  TEm- 
pereur  vous  ait  choisi  pour  vous  envoyer  chez  moi. 

"  Quand  avez  vous  quitte  Napoleon  ?" 

Apr^s  son  abdication. 

"  Vous  ^tes  de  braves  gens,  vous  servirez  le  nouveau  Souverain 
avec  la  m6me  fidelity  que  vous  avez  servi  rancien." 

Le  reste  de  cette  audience  de  pr^s  dune  heure  n^a  kxk  rempli 
que  de  questions  sur  la  mani^re  d'etre,  et  sur  les  guerres  de  Napo- 
leon. 

(Signe)        Le  Gbnl.  Cte.  Krasinskt. 


MEMOIR  ON  THE  MEANS  POSSESSED  BY  RUSSIA 
FOR  BREAKING  UP  THE  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  * 


il;>n/,  1834. 

France,  by  its  revolution  of  1830,  became, 
materially,  the  enemy  or  the  antagonist  of  all 
the  other  Great  Powers  of  Europe.  —  England, 
having  yielded  to  this  unexpected  movement  of 
regeneration,  as  far  as  necessity  enjoined,  found 
herself,  by  this  forced  tendency,  in  an  equivocal 
situation  as  regarded  her  ancient  allies  of  the 
coalition.  She  must  have  compromised  herself, 
more  or  less,  because  she  placed  herself  in  a  false 
position.     Also  being,  or  feigning  to  be,  indifferent 


Note  sur  les  Moyens  dout  la  Russie  pent  disposer  pour  rompre 
r Alliance  entre  la  France  et  VAngleterrey  AvriU  1834. 

La  France  par  sa  revolution  de  1 830,  etait  devenue,  mat^riellement 
parlant,  Tennemie  ou  I'antagoniste  de  toutes  les  autres  grandes  Puis- 
sances de  TEurope.  L'Angleterre  s'etant  abandonnee  k  ce  mouve- 
ment  inattendu  de  regeneration  autant  que  sa  n^cessite  le  lui  ordon- 
nait,  se  trouvait,  par  cette  tendance  forc6e,  dans  une  situation 
equivoque  k  regard  de  ses  anciens  allies  de  coalition.  Elle  devait 
se  comproniettre  plus  ou  moins,  car  elle  s'etoit  mise  dans  une 
fausse   position.      Aussi,  6tant   ou   feignant  d'etre  indifferente  et 


*  We  insert  this  document  only  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
views  it  contains — not  as  an  official  paper.  It  is  evidently  written 
by  one  well  acquainted  at  least  with  the  feelings  of  the  Russian 
cabinet. 
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and  neuter,  at  first,  she  afterwards  interested  herself 
— even  initiated  herself.  She  was  not  essentially 
opposed  to  any  other  power  ;  she  became  so  by  her 
successive  acts. 

The  Protocols  of  London  are  crying  political 
anomalies.  The  elevation  of  King  Leopold  to  the 
demolished  throne  of  the  Belgic  provinces  ;  the 
late  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople, 
between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  all  these 
things,  and  very  many  others  beside,  are  grounds 
of  effective  attacks, — seeds  of  dissensions,  which 
religiously  preserve  their  character,  although  they 
do  not  appear  immediately,  and  which  one  day 
will  trace  all  their  phases. 

England,  France,  and  consequently  Spain  and 
Portugal,  if  chance  should  declare  in  favour  of  the 
two  young  Queens,  are  comprised  in  the  same  ex- 
clusion, with  respect  to  the  other  Powers.  Be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last,  the  systems  are  diffe- 


neutre  d'abord,  elle  s*interessa  et  s*initia  m^me  ensuite.  Elle 
n'etait  pas  essentiellement  opposee  k  aucun  autre  pouvoir,  elle  le 
devint  par  des  actes  successifs. 

Les  protocoles  de  Londres  sont  de  sauglantes  anomalies  politiques  ; 
ravenement  du  Roi  Leopold  au  tr6ne  d6moli  des  Provinces  Beiges, 
les  demi^res  consequences  du  traite  d' Adrinople  entre  la  Russie  et  la 
Porte  Ottomane ;  toutes  ces  choses  et  bien  d'autres  encore  sont  des 
bases  d*attaques  effectives,  des  semences  de  dissensions,  qui  conservent 
religieusement  leurs  caract^res  quoiqu'elles  ne  les  laissent  pas  eclater, 
immediatement,  et  qui  uii  jour  traceront  toutes  leurs  phases. 

L*  Angleterre  et  la  France,  et  par  contre  coup  I'Espagne  et  le  Portu- 
gal, si  le  sort  s*y  declare  en  faveur  des  deux  jeunesReines,  se  trouvent 
compris  dans  la  m^me  exclusion  k  regard  des  autrespouvoirs.  Entre 
les  premiers  et  les  derniers,  les  syst^mes  sont  differens,  par  penchant 
chez  les  uns,  mais  par  necessite  chez  les  autres.     La  premiere  cate- 
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rent  ;  penchant  in  the  one,  necessity  in  the  other. 
The  first  class  will  adopt  a  similar  course  in  em- 
bracing a  common  cause.  Russia  and  Prussia 
first,  then  Austria,  en  seconds  ligne^  are  all  well  aware 
of  it ;  they  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  law  that 
obliges  them  to  attack,  by  means  of  a  coalition  be- 
tween themselves ;  since  they  are  fully  convinced, 
if  they  decide  on  attacking,  that  they  would  have 
to  combat  a  coalition  between  the  others. 

Considering  Portugal  and  Spain  as  Constitu- 
tional States,  we  assign  to  them  the  rank  and  the 
secondary  role  of  satellites,  or  auxiliaries  of  France 
and  England.  Thus  we  would  always  speak  of 
them  when  we  treat  of  the  possible  struggle  be- 
tween Europe  emancipated  and  Europe  despotic, 
or  soi'disant  liberal. 

An  attack  on  France  can  only  be  made  by  direct 
means.  In  attacking  England,  the  use  of  indirect 
means  is  at  once  useful,  politic,  and  even  necessary. 


gorie  doit  adopter  une  marche  semblable  en  embrassant  une  cause 
commune.  La  Russie  la  Prusse,  et  en  seconde  ligne  rAutriche  le 
savent,  et  elles  sont  intimement  penetrees  de  la  loi  qui  les  oblige  k 
attaquer  au  moyen  d'une  coalition  entre  elles,  si  elles  decident  d*atta- 
quer,  puis  qu'elles  savent  k  n'en  pas  douter  qu'elles  auraient  k  com- 
battre  une  coalition  entre  les  autres. 

Considerant  le  Portugal  et  TEspagne  comme  etats  constitution- 
nels  nous  leur  assignons  le  rang  et  le  r61e  secondaires  de  satellites 
ou  d  auxiliaires  de  la  France  et  de  TAngleterre.  Ainsi  nous  vou- 
drons  toujours  parler  d*eux  lorsque  nous  traiterons  une  question 
relative  aux  luttes  possibles  entre  TEurope  emancipee  et  TEurope 
despotique  soi  disante  liberale. 

En  attaquant  la  France,  on  ne  pent  le  faire  que  directement ;  en 
attaquant  FAngleterre,  Tusage  des  voies  indirectes  est  k  la  fois  utile, 
politique,  et  m^me  necessaire. 


^ 
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The  object  would  not  be  to  strike  at  the  heart: — 
the  dynasty — ^the  prosperity — or  the  Constitution 
of  England.     We  only  seek  that  she  may  be  con- 
strained to  abandon  France,  by  the  law   of  her 
dearest  interests  being  compromised  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  contest.     We  wish,  by   a    deep 
system  of  operations,  extended,  powerful,  and  con- 
cealed, to  realize  against  her  the  ally  of  France,  a 
result  which    the    advantage    of   maintaining    a 
principle  by  no  means  vital,  cannot  balance,  and 
entail  on  her  the  disasters  that  would  flow  from  the 
determination  of  supporting  it. 

The  Black  Sea  has  always  been  more  or  less  inac- 
cessible to  the  hostile  forces  of  France  and  England^ 
and^  as  a  military  station^  it  has  now  acquired  an 
offensive  power  in  a  degree  almost  invincihle.  The 
means  will  also  be  imperceptibly  prepared,  of 
shutting  to  them,  in  time,  the  free  access  to  the 
ports  of  Greece  ;*  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  will 


Le  but  ne  sanrait  ^tre  de  frapper  au  coeur  ni  la  d3mastie,  ni  la 
prosp6rit6,  ni  la  constitution  de  TAngleterre.  On  veut  qu'elle  soit 
contrainte  k  abandonner  la  France,  par  la  loi  de  ses  int^r^ts  les  plus 
ch^rs  comproniis  dans  la  lutte  d^s  sa  plus  tendre  origine.     On  veut  i 

qu'un  systlme  savant  d'op6rations  etendues,  puissantes,  et  cacbees, 
atteigne  contre  elle,  alliee  de  la  France,  un  resultat  hors  de  propor- 
tion avec  les  avantages  du  maintien  d'un  principe  non  vital,  et 
les  desastres  qu'entrainerait  Timmuable  volonte  des  efforts  entrepris 
en  sa  faveur. 

Dans  tous  les  terns,  la  mer  noire  fut  plus  ou  moins  inaccessible 
aux  forces  hostiles  de  la  France  et  de  T  Angleterre,  et  comme  station 
militaire,    elle  a  conquis  aujourdbui  une    faculte    offensive  k  un 


*  It  was,  we  believe,  lately  attempted  .by  Russia  to  have  Greece 
declared  neutral  in  case  of  war. 
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be  formidably  guarded  by  the  docile  co-operation 
of  Sweden. 

This  condition  is  religiously  agreed  to  and  well 
assured  before  hand.  We  will  not  discuss  whether 
purely  political  principles  have  dictated  this 
arrangement,  or  if  recollections  of  gratitude  have 
extracted  it,  under  the  form  of  concessions  of 
friendship  and  good  understanding.*  From  what- 
ever  cause  it  may  be,  Gothenbourgh  and  Carlscrona 
will  serve  to  agglomerate  and  conceal  the  means  of 
defence,  to  be  afterwards  poured  forth  at  a  given 
point.  England  cannot  reckon  on  this  position  as 
a  point  that  she  may  render  again  essentially  mili- 
tary in  a  veiy  short  time,  for  the  Island  that  was 


degre  presque  invincible.  On  prepara  imperceptiblement  les 
moyens  k  leur  fermer  aussi,  et  k  terns,  Facets  libre  aux  ports  de  la 
Grece.  L'entree  de  la  Baltique  se  gardera  fonnidablement,  par  la 
docile  co-operation  de  la  Swede ;  cette  condition  est  religieusement 
convenue  et  bien  assuree  d'avaiice.  Nous  ne  discuterons  pas  si  ce 
sont  des  inter^ts  purement  politiques  qui  en  ont  dicte  Tacceptation, 
ou  bien  si  quelques  demiers  souvenirs  de  reconnaissance  Tout  en- 
trainnee  sous  la  forme  de  concession  d  amitie  et  de  bonne  intelli- 
gence. Quoi  quHl  en  soit,  Gothembourg  et  Carlscrona  sont  \k  pour 
agglomerer  et  derober  les  moyens  de  defense,  puis  pour  les  vomir  k 
point  donne.  Si  toutefors  TAngleterre  compte  encore  cette  posi- 
tion comme  un  point  qu'elle  puisse  rendre  de  nouveau  essentielle- 


*  This  statement  we  believe  to  be  wholly  unfounded  or  greatly 
exaggerated,  but  it  may  be  put  forth  to  secure  the  wavering  convic- 
tion of  other  Princes.  By  these  means  does  Russia  advance ;  and 
therefore  are  these  revelations  more  stunning  to  her  than  almost  any 
physical  blow  could  be.  Nevertheless,  Sweden  is  in  a  most  helpless 
state,  half  of  her  territory  seized  by  Russia ;  aggressive  preparations 
are  making  against  a  weak  and  subdued  power,  the  heir  to  whose 
crown  is  a  humble  partisan  of  the  Emperor's ;  and  to  which  crown 
there  is  a  pretender. 
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ceded  to  her  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  nearly  in  sight  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  of  Estonia,  and  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Finland,  is  not  a  refuge  for  important  fleets,  ad- 
mitting that  it  can  be  rendered  impregnable  or  even 
formidable.  This  would  but  little  coincide  with 
our  own  views  or  those  of  others  with  regard  to  this 
position  as  a  military  station.  However,  no  other 
ports,  no  other  places  of  retreat,  for  protection  or  for 
refitting  stores  would  be  open  to  England  in  the 
Baltic,  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  of  Finland,  for  her 
imposing  fleets  which  she  would  previously  intro- 
duce in  order  to  avoid  the  barriers  of  the  Catgut 
and  the  Sound. 

The  royal  family  of  Holland— whether  by 
wounded  pride  which  renders  it  imprudent,  or  by 
a  deep  rooted  determination  to  regain  its  former 
possessions,  or  to  perish — will  never  give  up  the 
ground  it   has   maintained   for  these  three  years 


ment  militaire  dans  un  terns  tr^s  court,  Tile  qui  lui  fut  concedee 
dans  le  Golfe  de  Finlande  presque  en  vue  de  St.  Petersburg  de 
FEstonie  et  du  Grand  Duche  de  Finlande  n'est  point  un  refuge 
pour  des  flottes  importantes,  en  admettan  d'ailleurs  qu*on  pent  la 
rendre  imprenable  ou  m^me  formidable,  ce  qui  serait  peu  d  accorde 
avee  nos  notions  personnelles  ou  celles  que  nous  avous  puisees 
dans  d'autres  opinions  a  Tegard  de  cette  position  comme  station 
de  guerre.  Cependant  d*autres  ports,  d'autres  lieux  de  retraite,  de 
repos  ou  de  ravitaillemens  ne  seroient  pas  ouverts  a  TAngleterre, 
dans  la  Baltique,  les  Golfes  de  Bothnie  et  de  Finlande,  pour  les  flottes 
imposantes  introduites  d*a\rance  dans  le  but  d'eviter  les  barri^res  du 
Categat  ou  celles  du  Sund. 

Soit  amour  propre  bless6  qui  Teloigne  d'une  conduite  prudente, 
soit-decision  profonde  de  posseder  tout  ce  qu*elle  eut  nagu^re  ou 
bien  de  perir  plutot  tout  enti^re,  la  famille  de  HoUande  veut  et 
voudra  toujours  ce  qu  «lle  voulait  il  y  a  3  ans  ou  son  equivalent. 
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or  will  expect  its  equivalent.  It  has  it  moreover  in 
its  power  to  compel  the  Emperor  Nicolas  to  share  its 
determination  and  to  drag  Prussia  along  with  him. 
The  result  of  this  complication  cannot  hold  out 
materially  the  success  of  her  wishes,  nay  it  would 
most  evidently  demonstrate  the  irrevocable  impos- 
sibility of  it. 

Ancient  obligations,  which  can  be  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Paul  I.,  still  weigh  with  all  their  conse- 
quences upon  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia.  One 
among  others  constitutes  a  duty  not  less  sacred  than 
insuperable  for  him  who  undergoes  it.  The  Em- 
peror Nicolas  cannot  indefinitely  postpone  it.* 

Peace,  on  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  question  can 
only  be  the  result  of  violent  collision  between  the 

two  countries,  till  then,  if  it  is  not  war  or  altogether 

* 

war,  it  will  never  be  peace  or  altogether  peace ; 
such  a  position  may  be  maintained  when  one  of  the 


£lle  a  de  plus  le  pouvoir  de  forcer  TEmpereur  Nicolas  k  y  parti- 
ciper  et  d*entrainer  par  centre-coup  la  Prusse  avec  elle.  Le  resultat 
de  cette  complication,  ne  saurait  ^tre  de  provoquer  essentiellement  le 
succes  de  ses  voeux,  mais  au  moins,  11  pourrait  en  demontrer  jusqu'^ 
I'evidence  la  plus  absolue,  Tenti^re  impossibilite. 

D'anciennes  obligations  qui  datent  du  Regne  de  Paul  1  er.  p^sent 
encore  avec  toutes  leurs  consequences  sur  la  famille  de  Russie.  Une 
entre  autres  constitue  un  devoir  moins  sacre  encore  qu*  insurmontable 
pour  celui  qui  la  supporte.  L'Empereur  Nicolas  ne  pourrait  s  y 
derober  indefiniment. 

La  paix  dans  la  question  Beige  et  HoUandaise  ne  peut  ^tre  entre 
les  deux  pays  que  le  resultat  d'lme  collision  compl^tement  violente 
sous  toutes  ses  faces ;  jusque  \k  si  ce  n*est  par  la  guerre  ou  tout-a 
fait  la  guerre,  ce  ne  sera  jamais  la  paix  ou  tout-a-fait  la  paix.     £n 

*  probably  this  means  something,  but  we  confess  we  do  not  com- 
prehend it.— Ed. 
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parties  has  an  object  in  maintaining  it  so,  but  this 
cannot  endure,  because  none  has  an  interest  in  its 
perpetual  duration  ;  it  lies  therefore  with  the  most 
dexterous  party  to  determine  its  continuance. 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  in  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  contingency  presenting  itself,  that 
the  party  represented  by  England,  France  and  Bd- 
gium,  will  carry  off  the  palm  for  dexterity  and  per- 
spicacity, even  supposing  it  not  to  be  voluntarily 
misled. 

The  King  of  Holland  cannot  of  his  own  accord 
consent  to  his  dishonour  as  a  ma'n,  and  still  less  as  a 
sovereign.  Yet  such  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a  friendly  arrangement  like  that  now  to  be  forced 
upon  the  two  states.  The  separation  and  liquida- 
tion of  their  former  common  administration  of 
finance  must  be  considered  as  utterly  impossible, 
unless  the  King  of  Holland  should  be  devoted  to 
bear  for  ever  the  stigma  of  the  infamous  appellation 


tout  etat  de  cause  une  telle  position  se  maintient  ainsi,  lorsque  Tiine 
des  parties  le  desire,  mais  elle  ne  saurait  durer,  car  nul  ne  peut  la 
d^sirer  eterneUement,  et  le  plus  adroit  en  pose  les  homes  a  sa 
convenance. 

II  n*e8t  pas  k  presumer  qu*en  cette  circonstance  et  le  cas  echeaiit,le 
parti  represents  par  TAngleterre  la  France  et  la  Belgique,  puisse 
reclamer  la  palme  de  Tadresse  et  de  la  perspicacity,  en  admettant 
toutefois  qu'il  ne  s'abuse  pas  de  plein  gre. 

Le  Roi  de  Hollande  ne  peut  consentir  a  se  deshonorer  voloutaire- 
ment  comme  homme  et  plus  encore  comme  Souverain.  Cependant 
ce  serait  la  consequence  d'une  transaction  amiable  telle  qu  on  pretend 
la  provoquer  entre  les  deux  6tats.  La  separation  et  la  liquidation 
des  anciennes  finances  communes  sont  tout-a-fait  impossibles,  a 
moins  que  le  Roi  de  Hollande  ne  demeure  stigmatis6  partout  «t  signal^ 
k  I'infame  appellation  de  Roi  banqueroutier.     U  n*y  doit  pas  con- 
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of  a  bankrupt  King. — No,  never  will  he  consent  to 
it. — It  is  an  idle  fancy  to  imagine  it. — He  is  placed 
in  that  position  where  a  King,  like  every  other  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  a  struggle  between  honour  and 
ruin,  must  at  all  risk,  rather  than  flinch,  preserve 
at  least  the  appearance  of  the  one,  or  suffer  the 
infliction  of  the  other. 

ft 

The  Emperor,  in  his  position,  cannot  avoid 
adopting  measures  of  preparation  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  those  which  the  sovereign  of 
another  empire  might  adopt.  Unquestionably, 
neither  the  British  goveniment  nor  the  Englisli 
public  will  any  longer  afford  him  the  immense 
pecuniary  resources  which  formerly  flowed  into 
the  Russian  treasury,  for  the  support  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  great  continental  wars.  Holland 
is  too  much  involved,  her  capitalists  too  much 
encumbered  with  loans,  besides  her  confidence  in 
Russian  credit  is  as  yet  too  incompletely  established 


sentir^  il  n*y  consentira  jamais ;  c*est  chimere  que  de  Timaginer.  II 
est  dans  cette  position  ou  un  Roi  comme  un  autre  homme,  place 
entre  Fhonneur  et  sa  perte,  doit  preserver  k  tout  prix,  au  moins  les 
apparences  de  Tun,  ou  subir  Tautre,  plut6t  que  de  transiger. 

L'Empereur  dans  sa  position  doit  se  preparer  d*une  manier^ 
toute  particuli^re,  et  qui  ne  ressemble  en  rien  a  celle  qu'adopte- 
rait  le  Souverain  d*uh  autre  Empire.  II  ne  recevrait  plus  sans 
doute  du  gouvernement  Anglais,  et  ne  trouverait  probablement 
plus  en  Angleterre  les  immenses  rcssourecs  pecuniaires  que  afflu- 
aient  jadis  aux  mains  de  la  Russie,  pour  soutcnir  et  activer  les 
difTerens  renouvelemens  des  grandes  guerres  continen tales.  La 
Hollande  est  trop  ob^ree  elle  m^me,  ses  capitalistes  sont  trop 
charges  d^emprunts  et  d*ailleurs,  la  confiance  est  encore  trop  incom- 
pl^tement  etablie  dans  le  credit  de  la  Russie,  pour  qu*elle  puisse 
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for  her  to  supply  the  place  of  England,  either  to 
grant  subsidies  or  for  contracting  loans. 
-  The  Emperor  does  not  conceal  from  himself  ibai 
in  entering  upon  a  war,  he  may,  at  the  onset,  eoi^ 
quer ;  and  then  sink  from  deficiency  of  pecunki^ 
means.  He  is  likewise  aware  that  he  would  in  Tain 
endeavour  to  raise  any  beyond  his  own  domiitioti, 
or  to  have  recourse  to  other  than  his  own  resources. 
He  must,  therefore,  prepare  them  before  hand,  br 
they  do  not  naturally  exist.  He  resigns  himsdf  to 
this  necessity,  which  induces  him  to  defer  the 
attack,  until  he  shall  be  better  able  to  isustain  it 
by  gold,  as  he  believes  himself  already  able  to  so^ 
tain  it  triumphantly  by  arms. 

The  Emperor,  therefore,  has  conceded,  for  im* 
mense  sums,  several  mines  and  reserved  estates  in 
the  Asiatic  districts,  especially  in  that  of  Kholivanl 
The  amount  has  been  received  and  treasured  up; 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  other  concessions  in 


tenir  lieu  de  TAngleterre,  soit  sous  le  rapport  des  subsides,  soit  sous 
le  rapport  des  emprunts  k  contracter. 

L'Empereur  ne  s'abuse  pas  au  point  d*ignorer  qu'en  comtnen^ant 
une  guerre  il  pourrait  vaincre  d  abord,  puis  tomber  bient6t  faute  de 
moyens  pecuniaires.  Or,  il  sait  aussi  qu*il  peut  k  peine  esperer  de 
les  trouver  ^en  dehors  des  Etats  qu'il  gouveme,  ou  de  ses  propres 
ressources.  II  faut  qu  il  les  appr^te  d  avanccj  car  elles  n*existent 
pas  naturellement. 

II  se  conforme  a  cette  necessite,  c*est  elle  qui  Tengage  k  retarder 
Tattaque  pour  ^tre  plus  k  m^me  de  la  soutenir  par  For,  comme  il  se 
croit  deja  le  pouvoir  de  la  maintenir  victorieusement  par  les  armes. ' 

L*£mpereur  Nicolas  a  concede  pour  des  sommes  immenses  des 
Mines  et  des  Biens  reserves  dans  les  districts  Asiatiques,  principale- 
ment  dans  celui  de  Kholivan.     Ces  capitaux  ont  6te  re^us  et  cod- 
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die  contiguous  governments  of  Oural,  on  the  rivers 

Volga  and  Onral,  and  in  the  provinces  of  the  Cau* 

ea&us,  &c.     «     .     .    Considerable  sums  of  money 

have  been  raised  in  advance  on  various  branches  of 

the  pablic  revenue ;    the  last  balances  of  several 

loans  have  been  paid  in.  The  Imperial  mines  have 

throughout  been  let  on  long  leases,  on  payment 

by   the  contractors  of  considerable  fines.     A  vast 

deal  of  state  and  crown  property  has  likewise  been 

let  on  lease,  with  permission  to  increase  the  obli* 

gations  of  the  serfs  in  a    proportion  of   ...  . 

which   nearly  puts  them  on  the  same  level  with 

the  serfs   attached  to   private  estates.     Deposits^ 

which  have  been  entrusted  to  various  commercial 

firms,  have  been  suddenly  withdrawn ;  and  have 

occasioned  violent  pecuniary  commotions  in  divers 

places  of  Europe  and  India.* 


serves  ainsi  que  ceux  provenant  d*autres  concessions  dans  les  Gou- 
Tememens  voisins  de  TOural  sur  les  rives  du  Volga  et  de  TOurat 

et  dans  les  provinces  du  Caucase^  &c des  sommes 

considerables  ont  et6  avancees  sur  les  regies,  les  soldes  de  differeiis 
emprunts  ont  6te  compt^s. 

Les  mines  Imperiales  ont  ete  g^neralement  concedees  k  long  bail, 
k  la  cbarge  d*avances  importantes  de  la  part  des  concessionnaires. 
Une  grande  partie  des  Biens  de  FEtat  et  de  la  couronne  a  ete 
egalement   donnee  k  Bail,  avec  permission  d*augmenter  les  rede- 

vances  des  Serfs  dans  une  proportion  de qui  les  porte 

k  peu  de  difference  pr^s  au  m^me  taux  que  celles  supportees  pacles 
Serfs  des  Biens  des  particuliers.-~Des  fonds  confies  a  differentes 
maisons  de  commerce  ont  kie  subitement  retires,  et  ont  cause  de 
violentes  commotions  pecuniaires  sur  certains  points  de  FEurope  el 
de  rinde. 

•  See  Note  at  page  30 1 . 
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Scarcely  at  any  tim^,  save  during  the  French 
invasion  of  the  Empire,  did  the  nobility  grant, 
without  murmuring,  a  greater  number  of  their 
serfs  for  the  service  of  the  army,  than  custom  <Nr 
the  acknowledged  righta  of  the  Crown  require  of 
them.  Often  they  refused  the  request,  and  mam- 
tained  their  refusal.  The  same  difficulty  will  always 
beset  the  Russian  Government  in  any  struggle  what* 
ever,  that  shall  not  be  sanctioned  as  a  completely 
national  one ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  an 
aggressive  war  can  ever  assume  this  characd^er 
in  the  eyes  of  the  generality  of  the  aristocracy,  or 
of  the  nation  at  large. 

The  Emperor  Nicolas  has  foreseen  this  unavoid- 
able obstacle ;  having  calculated  the  number  of  men 
he  can  easily  raise  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  has 
devoted  his  further  attention  to  the  means  by  which 
he  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  extraordinary  contingent 
of  men,  without  exposing  himself  too  much  to  the 
virulent  opposition  of  the  nobility. 


RaremenC  si  ce  n'est  pendant  Tinvasion  de  TEmpire  pat  les  Fran- 
cais,  les  seigneurs  ont  Uvr6  sans  murmurer  lettrs  serfs  au  metier  de 
soldat,  au  de  Id  dn  nombre  requis  par  les  usages  ou  les  droits  indis- 
put^s  de  la  couronne.  Souvent  m^me  ils  ont  refuse  et  maintenu  lenr 
refus ;  la  m^me  difficulte  assiegera  toujours  le  Gouvemement  Russe 
dans  toute  lutte  qui  tie  sera  pas  compl^tement  nationale,  et  il  est  pea 
probable  qu* une  guerre  d'agression  assume  jamais  ce  caract^re  aux 
yeux  de  la  generality  de  I'Aristocratie  ou  de  la  nation  en  masse. 

L'Empereur  Nicolas  a  prevu  cet  obstacle  inevitable  et  calculant 
le  nombre  d'hommes  quu  pent  facilement  obtenir  par  les  ley^efr 
ordinaires,  il  a  appr^te  la  faculte  de  survenir  a  des  besoins  extra* 
ordinaires  en  hommes,  siuis  craindre  de  trop  virulentes  oppositions 
de  la  part  de  la  noblesse. 
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To  secure  these  means,  certain  clauses  were 
idtroduced  into  the  contracts  of  the  late  concessions 
aad  sales  of  crown  property,  which  together  with 
disposable  fragments  of  the  military  colonies  will 
affimi  an  imposing  numerical  force,  for  the  firrt 
period  of  a  great  continental  war.  The  ultimate 
eoiisequencesy  in  spite  of  every  imaginable  precau* 
tkm,  in  case  of  some  great  reverse,  must  be  en- 
trusted to  the  excited  self-love  of  a  whole  nation, 
which,  once  embarked,  must  decide  on  saving  her 
honour  for  the  future  by  voluntary  efforts. 

Great  activity  prevails  in  the  harbour  of  Peters- 
polofskaja  (St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's)  in  Kam- 
schatka.  Ships  are  constructed  there,  which  can 
easily  be  fitted  out.  Even  Ockotsk,  a  village  that 
no  one  would  suppose  to  be  possessed  of  the 
smallest  resources  of  industry,  musters,  at  a  short 
distance,  its  numerous  workmen,  its  dock-yards,  its 


L'Empereur  k  pens6  s^assurer  cette  faculte  en  introduisant  cer- 
tunes  conditions  dans  les  contrats  des  nouveiles  concessions  ou  ventes 
des  biens  de  la  couronne,  et  en  preparant  d'autres  voies  de  cette  nature 
qui  co-opereront  avec  les  debris  des  colonies  militaires  k  fournir  une 
force  numerique  imposante  pour  la  premiere  periode  d'une  grande 
guerre  continentale ;  et  le  sort  de  tout  ce  qui  pourra  en  survenir 
apr^s,  est  malgr^  toutes  les  precautions  possibles,  confie  en  cas  de 
grands  rivers  aux  soufTrances  de  Tamour  propre  de  toute  une  nation, 
qui  une  fois  compromise  devra  enfin  se  decider  a  conserver  son 
honneur  par  des  efforts  volontaires  pour  Tavenir. 

Des  travaux  s*executent  au  H^vre  de  Peterspolofskaja  (St.  Pierre 
et  St.'Paul)  au  Kamschatka,  des  batimens  s'y  construisent  et  pour- 
rout  s'y  armer.  Oc'cotsk  m^me  qu*on  voudrait  peut  ^tre  a  peine 
compter  comme  uii  village  prive  de  toute  industrie,  a  cependant  non 
loin  du  lieu  qu'il  occupe  ses  ouvriers,  ses  chantiers,  son  administration 
navale,  et  presque  ses  arsenaux^  et  tout  cela  n'apparticnt  pas  a  une 
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naval  administration,  and  almost  its  arsenals.     All 
this,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
private  undertaking :  it  is  the  work  of  Government. 
The  mystery  with  which  it  carries  on  its  opera- 
tions in  these  regions,  would  remove  any  doubts  as 
to  their  aggressive  object.     The  Governor  of  Kam- 
schatka  makes  public  the  orders  transmitted  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Agri-- 
cnlture,  for  causing  extensive  agricultural  labours 
to   be   executed,   and  that,  to  give  effect  to   this 
benevolent  intention,  upon   an   unfruitfiil,  barren 
soil,  at  considerable  expense,  from  the  central  parts 
of  the  empire,  are  sent,  and  he  himself  is  inde- 
fatigable   in    engaging,    wherever    he    can — not 
peasants,  or  agricultural  labourers,  or  any  persons 
of  that  class;    but    ship-carpenters,    sail-makers, 
calkers,  rope-makers,  &c. ;  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
natives   have   not    received  the  least  encourage- 


Industrie  privee,  c*est  Toeuvre  du  Gouvemement  lui  m^me  et  le 
myst^re  qu*il  deploye  dans  ses  transactions  relatives  k  ces  parages 
leur  ravirait  Fapparenc  de  cause  inoffensives,  s'il  6tait  dailleurs 
possible  qu*on  peut  s  abuser  sur  ce  point ;  c^est  ainsi  que  M.  Le 
Gouvemeur  de  Kamschatka  fait  grand  bruit  m^me  au  loin,  des 
ordres  donnespar  leGouvernement,  non  seulement  d*encourager  mais 
de  faire  executer  de  grands  travaux  agricoles,  et  que  pour  proceder 
dans  celie  genereuse  intention  sur  un  sol  ingrat  ou  pour  mieux  dire 
incultivable,  il  reqoit,  k  grands  frais,  des  points  centrales  de  TEmpirQ 
et  engage,  lui  personellement,  dans  tous  les  quartiers  d*oii  il  peut 
les  obtenir,  non  pas  des  cultivateurs  et  des  laboureurs  ni  rien  qui 
ressemble  k  cette  classe  de  gens;  mais  des  constructeurs  et  char*' 
pentiers  de  navires,  des  vouiers,  des  calfats,  des  cordiers,  &c.; 
tandisque  les  habitans  n'ont  encore  6t^  nuUement  port^  a  quitter 
leurs  anciennes  industries  pour  s*adonner  a  un  nouveau  genre  dc 
travaux* 
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taiOnt    %o  forsake  their  former  occupation,   for  a 
letter  species  of  labour. 

It  is  evident,  in  short,  that  preparations  are 
going  on  for  a  naval  armament  in  that  sea,  where, 
Skow  and  then,  some  men  of  war,  sent  out  on  dis- 
covery, make  their  appearance.  Now,  can  any 
plausible  pretext  be  given  to  explain  such  a  cir- 
cumstance, on  such  a  spot,  unless  the  Emperor  will 
renounce  the  pretension  of  having  really  present 
and  future  peace  at  heart."*^ 

This  naval  armament,  though  small  in  itself,  is 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  acting  eventually 
against  India,  and  that,  with  such  promptness,  that 
the  weakness  of  its  attack  shall  be  compensated  by 
the  surprise  which  its  movements  will  strike  every- 
l^here;    supported  by  liaisons    in    the  interior  of 


Enfin  la  reunion  d'un  force  maiitime  quelconque,  s*appr^te  dans 
cette  mer,  oii  quelques  rares  batimens  de  guerres  expedies  k  la  de- 
couverte  paraissaient  de  loin  en  loin ;  et  nul  pretexte  plausible  ne  peut 
expliquer  cette  circonstance  dans  un  tel  lieu,  tant  que  TEmpereur 
voudra  pretendre  a  de  conscienscieuses  pens^es  de  paix,  pour  le  pre* 
Besit  coxnroe  pour  Tavenir. 

Cette  force  maritime,  quelque  faible  qu'elle  soit  en  elle  m^me,  est 
preparee  pour  agir  ^ventuellement  contre  Tlnde,  dans  un  delai  qui 
ne  permettrait  pas  de  prevoir  son  attaque  sur  aucun  point,  son  in* 
•nffisance  devant  ^tre  supplee  par  la  surprise  qui  accompagnerait 
ses  mouvemens  particuliers  appuyes  comme  ils  le  seraient  in^vita* 


*  But  then  the  same  may  be  said  on  looking  on  any  point  of  the 
Russian  frontier ;  there  is  not  one  where  her  works,  dispositions  and 
movements  are  not  for  attack. 
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India,   as  likewise  by  effective  operations  on  the 
northern  frontier. 

Definitive  treaties,  hitherto  despised  and  over- 
looked, because  they  Avere  thought  impracticable, 
have  however  been  concluded  with  a  portion  of 
the  independent  Tartars,  intermediate  between  the 
Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia  and  the  frontier  of 
Western  India.  Close  and  intimate  connections 
have  been  established  in  that  quarter  of  India ; 
presents  offered  have  been  accepted ;  supplies  are 
promised  under  certain  conjunctures,  as  likewise 
an  armed  force,  and  every  other  kind  of  assistance 
consistent  with  a  belligerent  alliance. 

From  our  first  remarks  it  must  have  been  observed 
that  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  England  should 
coalesce  with  France,  Russia  indulges  the  hope 
of  prompt  success,  only  when  that  union  shall  be 
broken  up ;  so  that,  at  the  least,  England  would 


blement  par  des  liaisons  dans  Finterieur  de  Tlnde  et  par  des  opera* 
tions  effectives  vers  les  frontieres  Septentrionales. 

Des  trait^s  definitifs,  jusqu'alors  meprises,  ou  dans  quelques  cir-* 
Constances,  cms  impraticables  et  en  consequence  negliges,  out  enfin 
ktk  conclus  avec  une  partie  des  Tartares  independans  intermediaires 
entre  les  possessions  Russes  d'Asie  et  Fextr^me  fronti^re  des  Noid 
de  rinde  Occidentale.  Des  relations  intimes  ont  6te  ouvertes  dam 
cette  portion  de  Tlnde,  des  pr^sens  offerts  ont  ^t6  acceptes,  des 
subsides  sont  promis  dans  certaines  circonstances  specifiees,  ainsi  que 
Tappui  d*une  force  arm^e  quelconque,  et  de  tous  les  autres  secours 
qu*une  alliance  de  guerre  puisse  comporter. 

Ainsi  que  nous  Tavons  fait  presentir  plus  haut  la  Russxe  dans 
le  cas  d*une  guerre  ou  I'Angleterre  fera  cause  commune  avec  la 
France  n'esp^  un  premier  succ^s  qu*en  reussissant  a  briser  cette 
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coBsent  to  remain  neutral  during  the  continental 
conflict.  The  policy  of  Russia  is  based  on  the 
certainty  she  has  of  spoiling  England  of  her  Hindoo 
empire.* 


^England  and  France  will  be  obliged  to  display  so 
much  the  more  vigilance,  as  the  despotic  nature  of 
the  Russian  Government,  imparts  to  every  one  of  its 
acts,  which  it  has  the  slightest  interest  to  conceal, 
an  impenetrable  mystery,  which  is  only  taken  off 
by  its  execution.  England,  in  this  respect,  labours 
under  the  enormbus  disadvantage  of  playing  an 
open  game  whenever  she  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
some  offensive  or  defensive  demonstration.     She 


fnion  et  k  rendre  au  molns  la  puissance  Anglaise  neutre  dans  la 
lutte  continentale.  Le  politique  Russe  a  base  ce  moyen  sur  la 
Certitude  qu'elle  a  de  depouiller  FAngleterre  de  son  Empire  Hin* 
doo. 


Qs  ont  aussi  a  deployer  d'autant  plus  de  vigilance  que  la  nature 
despotique  du  Gouvernement  Russe  inspire  k  tons  les  actes  qu*il  a 
le  moindre  inter^t  k  cacher  une  sorte  de  myst^re  presquimpen^-* 
trable  jiisqu  au  moment  de  Texecution ;  sous  ce  rapport,  1* Angleterre 
a  Tenorme  desavantage  de  jouer  a  jeu  decouvert,  a^s  qu'il  s'agit  de 
preparer  des  moyens  d'attaque  ou  de  defense ;  elle  le  doit  k  sa  forme 


*  Which,  of  course,  is  a  perfect  impossibility,  while  we  can  act  on 
her  communication  in  her  rear  and  on  the  intermediate  countries, 
through  the  Black  Sea.  That  closed,  Russia's  calculations  cease  to 
be  extravagant. 
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owes  tliis  to  her  constitutional  form  of  governmeiit} 
which  discloses  every  thing  to  the  people,  and 
accordingly  to  the  Foreign  Cabinets,  the  moment 
a  grant  of  money  is  required. 

In  making  an  attempt  upon  India,  the  Emperor 
would  inevitably  succeed,  should  not  England  be 
previously  equally  well  prepared  in  her  defence, 
as  he  will  be  in  his  attack.  Such  a  defeat  of  course 
would  lead  to  incalculable  consequences.  Unques- 
tionablv,  the  British  Government  is  now  endea- 
vouring  to  obtain,  by  secret  means,  every  possible 
information,  with  respect  to  the  Russian  Cabinet,  as 
well  as  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
saxae  manner  as  Russia  has  always  studied  England, 
in  all  her  publicly  arranged  proceedings,  in  every 
branch  of  her  administration,  on  every  spot  of  her 
possessions,  she  has  looked  at  her  from  the  fortress 
Omak,  from  the  banks  of  the  Zaick,  from  the  sea  of 
Qckotsk :  not  to  mention  the  penetration  of  Rus- 


constitutionnelle  qui  decouvre  tout  au  peuple,  et  par  consequent,  auz. 
cabinets  ^tranger^s, — lorsqu*une  question  d'argent  s'y  rattache  en 
quelque  maui^re. 

£n  faisant  une  tentative  contre  Plnde  TEmpereur  r6ussirait  in- 
^vitablement  d'abord,  si  TAngleterre  n'etait  pas  d*avance  aussi  bien 
prepar4e  k  la  defendre  que  Tennemie  k  Tattaquer,  et  un  tel  eche<^ 
m^me  momentane  pourrait  entrainer  de  resultats  incalculables. 

Assurement  le  Gouvernement  Anglais  cherche  aujourd*hui  k 
s*instruire  autant  que  possible  par  des  voies  secretes  sur  le  Cabinet  { 

Russe,  fit  sur  toute  letendue  de  I'Empire ;  de  la  m^me  mani^re 
que  la  Ilussie  n  a  cesse  de  le  faire  dans  tons  les  actes  prepares  au 
grand  jour,  dans  toutes  les  branches  de  Tadministration  Anglaise,  et 
dans  toute  Tetendue  de  ses  possessions,  a  ]a  fortresse  d*Oniak  aux 
rives  du  Zaick,  k  la  mer  d'Ockotsk ;  de  plus  au  de  la  des  firon- 


J 
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sian.  intrigue  beyond  the  confines  of  the  empire,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Aral,  and  in  the  Thibet  mountains 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus. — ^The  British 
Cabinet  must  forsooth  be  alive  to  this. 

Whatever,  indeed,  be  the  apparent  security  of 
die  !&iglish  Government,  well  may  it  be  conjec- 
tured that  it  derives  it,  equally,  rather  from  an 
^ifl^ted,   than  from  a  conscientious  policy.     This 
may  be  asserted,  in  the  supposition  that  the  late 
proeeediQgs  of  the  government  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  considered  as  a  retaliation  upon  the 
intrigues  and  suspected  intentions  of  the  Emperor. 
At  all  events,  the  adopted  course  was  prudent ;  its 
provisions  were  not  dictated  by  ungrounded  fears  : 
the  imminent  danger  of  a  possible  or  rather  a  pro- 
bable war  with  Russia,  has  likely  prevailed  in  its 
deliberations ;  and  that  the  only  point  involved  in 
uncertainty  is  the  circumstance,  more  or  less  near, 
that  shall  cause  its  explosion. 


Uj^res  de  TBinpire  les  intrigues  vers  les  bords  de  TAral.  aux 
montagnes  du  Thibet  vers  les  sources  de  Tlndus.  Rien  de  tout  cela 
ne  doit  se  derober  au  Cabinet  Anglais. 

Quelle  que  soit  la  securite  apparentedu  Gouvemement  Anglais  ou 
pourrait  supposer  qu*elle  est  aussi  bas6e  sur  une  politique  affect^e 
plutot  que  consciencieuse.  On  peut  s'exprimer  ainsi,  en  supposant 
que  la  conduite  r6cente  du  Gouvemement  de  la  Compagnie  des 
Indes  soit  seulement  la  contre-partie  des  intrigues  et  des  vues  sup- 
poshes  de  TEmpereur.  On  doit  d*ailleurs  Ten  f^liciter, — les  mesures 
qu*il  prescrit  ne  sont  pas  excitees  par  de  vaines  craintes ;  il  est  pro- 
bable qu'il  a  reconnu  rimminence  d'une  guerre  possible  et  meme 
probable  contre  la  Russie,  et  que  la  circonstance  plus  ou  moins  pro- 
chaine  qui  la  doit  faire  eclater  reste  seule  incertaine. 
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However,  it  iaay  have  done  more  than  give  its 
attention  to  the  spying  out  of  Russian  Agents  and 
missions  in  Turkistan,  at  Balkha,  at  Cachem^re, 
&c.  The  Ruesians  are  perfectly  aware  that  this 
has  been  going  on  now  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
Nor  can  it  be  deemed  very  conclusive,  that  a  few 
officers  with  a  handful  of  soldiers  should  have  been 
permitted  by  some  subdued  Princes,  who  hate  the 
British  sway,  to  rove  about  for  a  few  days  upon 
those  spots,  whence  it  is  suspected  that  Russiaa 
auxiliaries  might  break  forth.  The  Russians  wit- 
ness all  this,  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
those  passages,  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  tra- 
versing long  since ;  whereas,  the  English  have  only- 
begun  of  late  to  hurry  over  them  in  a  most  inade- 
quate manner. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  the  European  forces 
which  Great  Britain  maintains  in  India  are  suffi- 
cient. 


Cependant  il  n'est  peut-^tre  pas  assez  encore  qu'on  soit  alle 
jusqu  au  point  dVspionner  les  agens  et  les  missions  Kusses  dans  le 
Turkistan,  k  Balkha,  k  Cashmere,  &c. — les  Russes  savent  bien 
qu  il  en  a  ete  ainsi  depuis  plus  de  deux  ans :  II  n'est  peut-^tre  pas 
assez  encore  que  quelques  officiers  et  une  poignee  de  soldats  aient 
obtenu  de  quelques  Princes  soumis,  mais  haineux  envers  la  puis- 
sance Anglaise  la  faculte  de  se  promener  pour  quelques  jours  vers 
des  points  oil  Ton  suppose  que  des  auxiliaires  Russes  pourraient 
penetrer.  Les  Russes  savent  tout  cela,  ils  connaissent  ces  passages 
et  les  pratiquent  de^puis  long- terns,  tandis  que  les  Anglais  ne  les  ont 
parcourus  qu*^  la  hate  et  tr^s  imparfaitement  dans  ces  derniers  jours. 

La  question  est  de  savoir  si  les  forces  Europtenes  de  TAngle- 
terre  dans  Tlnde  seraient  maintenant  suffisantes. 


-^ 
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1  •  To  repress  die  leagued  efforts  of  the  Mahratta 
sectd)  -with  twenty  other  indigenous  powers. 

2.  To  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  native  troops, 
and  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Bengal. 

3.  To  oppose  20,  25,  36,  or  40  thousand  Rus- 
sians, of  the  do  thousand  stationed  in  her  Asiatic 
provinces,  who  would  be  followed  by  many  tribes 
of  independent  Tartary,  eager  of  undisciplined  ex- 
cursions, but  brave,  and  of  easy  accommodation 
anywhere. 

England  will  undoubtedly  have  acknowledged 
that  an  effective  military  force,  on  whose  fidelity  to 
the  British  flag  she  may  rely,  is  the  only  means  by 
which  an  attempt  of  Russia  can  be  resisted ;  there- 
fore her  European  contingent  in  India  will  be 
increased,  however  painful  to  decide  on;  large 
pecuniary  sacrifices  resolved  on,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  precaution  which  may  be  futile. 


1 .  Pour  reprimer  Teffort  de  toute  la  Confederation  des  s^ctes  des 
puissances  Mahrattes  et  de  vingt  autres  pouvoirs  indigenes. 

2.  Pour  arr^ter  Tabandon  des  troupes  natives  de  la  Compagnie  et 
le  soulevement  du  Bengale  m^me. 

3.  Pour  combattre  20,  25,  35,  ou  40  milles  Russes  detacbes  des 
90  milles  cantonn6s  dans  les  provinces  Russes  d'Asie  qui  entraine- 
raient  avec  eux  des  bordes  de  la  Tartaric  independante,  avides  de 
sorties  indisciplinees,  mais  braves  et  vivant  partout. 

L'Angleterre  aura  reconnu  qu*une  force  militaire  Effective  dont 
la  fidelity  au  drapeau  Anglais  ne  laisse  aucun  doute,  est  le  seul 
moyen  de  repousser  une  tentative  appuyee  par  les  Russes ;  et  le  con- 
tingent Europeen  dans  Tlnde  sera  augmente  a  terns,  quoiqu'il  soit 
penible  de  decider  de  grands  sacrifices  pecuniaires  sous  Tinfluence 
aune  provision  qui  peut^tre  deviendia  futile. 
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It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  interior  improve- 
ments in  the  Presidencies  of  India  were  decided 
upon  intentionally,  to  convert  them  into  aa  instru- 
ment of  defence  against  an  aggression  that  should 
be  backed  by  the  Russians.  Good  roads  and  canals 
afford  numerous  advantages  for  a  regular  and  well 
disciplined  force,  acting  against  masses  deprived  of 
regularity  and  strategy ;  but  these  prompt  means 
of  communication  from  the  extreme  points  of  the 
Presidencies  to  their  centre,  are  as  liable  to  acce- 
lerate the  arrival  of  a  Russian  corps  at  Bombay 
or  Calcutta,  as  to  precipitate  the  march  of  English 
troops  from  the  borders  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
sources  of  the  Indus. 


II  est  peu  probable  que  les  ameliorations  interieures  dans  les 
Presidences  de  Tlnde,  aient  ete  decidees  comme  moyens  de  defense 
contre  une  aggression  appuyee  par  les  Russes ;  de  bonnes  routes  et 
de  canaux  constituent  de  grands  avantages  pour  une  force  reguli^re 
et  bien  disciplinee,  agissant  contre  des  masses  sans  regies  et  sans 
strategic,  mais  ces  moyens  prompts  de  communiquer  des  extremites 
des  Presidences  vers  leur  centre  pourraient  aussi  bien  accelerer  I'ar- 
rivee  du'n  corps  Russe  k  Bombay,  ou  k  Calcutta,  que  precipiter  des 
troupes  Anglaises  des  bords  du  Gauge  ou  sources  de  Tlndus. 
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Note  to  p.  289. 

The  mysterious  nature  of  the  internal  administration  of  Russia 
tenders  it  difficult  to  investigate  this  unusual  scheme  of  collecting  all 
the  money  possible.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  that  agents 
who  might  be  charged  with  devoting  their  attention  to  the  subject, 
should  not  gather  something,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Empire. 
As  to  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  capital  from  commercial 
houses;  this  fact  relates  to  establishments  in  India,  and  their 
European  correspondents  who,  as  it  were,  existed  by  them. 

The  first  class  of  these  capitals  has  been  conveyed  to  India 
towards  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  Policy 
rather  than  venal  motives  placed  them  at  such  a  distance,  that  they 
jnight  fructify.  Now,  withdrawn  without  the  least  regard  to  private 
interests,  they  have  proved  infinitely  injurious.  In  a  more  general 
point  of  view,  the  disaster  of  these  commercial  establishments  has 
completely  shaken  the  Indian  trade,  inasmuch  as  it  has  ruined  all 
confidence. 


La  nature  mysterieuse  de  Tadministration  interieure  en  Russie, 
permet  difficilemeut  de  constater  avec  clart^  ce  plan  inaccoutume 
de  reunion  de  tant  de  ressources  p6cuniaires;  Neanmoins  il 
est  impossible  que  les  indices  en  6chappent  enti^rement  k  Tinves- 
tigation  d*agens  qui  auraient  ordre  de  les  rechercher  au  sein  de 
TEmpire.  Quant  aux  Capitaux  retires  subitement  du  commerce, 
ce  &it  se  rapporte  a  des  ^tablissemens  dans  ITnde  et  par  centre 
coup  k  des  maisons  d'Europe  qui  dependaient  d  eux  en  quelque 
sorte. 

Les  premiers  de  ces  capitaux  auroient  ete  port^s  dans  ITnde  veils 
les  denii^res  ann6es  du  regne  d* Alexandre  1.  Un  but  politique 
plut6t  que  des  intentions  purement  venales,  les  confiait  si  loin  k  la 
fructification ;  retires  sans  aucune  consideration  pour  des  inter^ts 
particuliers,  ils  en  ont  en  effist  compromis  beaucoup  sans  espoir  de 
retour :  Sous  un  rapport  plus  general,  les  disastre  de  ces  maisons  de 
commerce,  ont  evidemment  ebranle  le  commerce  de  ITnde  en  detrui- 
sant  la  confiance. 
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These  Russian  rainifications  within  the  Hindoo  empire,  date 
from  the  mission  of  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  sent  hy  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  secretly  as  possible,  and  under  the  cover 
of  mere  commercial  enterprise,  to  explore  the  roads  which  separate 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasian  Provinces  from  the  J&pgli^  Set- 
tlements,  or  English  influences,  in  what  is  properly  called 
India  and  the  whole  southern  Asia.  The  vigilant  chief  of  this 
expedition  dbected  his  steps  neither  towards  Surat  nor  Bombay ; 
nevertheless,  the  genius  of  his  undertaking  reached  these  important 
points.  He  returned  to  Russia  to  give  evidence  of  a  success  which 
surpassed  by  far  the  expectation  he  had  held  out ;  and,  upon  receiv- 
ing charge  to  proceed  farther  with  his  mission,  he  set  out  anew,  with 
instructions  and  powers  more  extensive.  He  perished  on  his 
way  without  being  able  to  accomplish  any  of  the  designs  entrusted 
to  him.  This  second  attempt,  which  seems  to  have  been  success- 
ful, was  pursued  by  a  young  relative,  who  accompanied  him. 


Ces  ramifications  Russes  jusqu'a  sein  de  I'Empire  Hindoos, 
datent  de  Texpedition  d*un  Juif  converti  charge  par  rEmpereur 
Alexandre  aussi  secr^tement  que  possible  et  sous  des  dehors  d'ailleurs 
tout  commerciaux,  de  sonder  les  voies  qui  separent  la  Siberie 
et  les  Provinces  de  Caucase  des  possessions  ou  de  Tinfiuence  de 
I'Angleterre  dans  Tlnde  proprement  dite  et  tout  TAsie  meridionale. 
Le  chef  actif  de  celle  expedition  ne  se  rendit  ni  jusqu*a  Surate  ni 
jusqu'a  Bombay,  neanmoins  il  etenditj usque  vers  ces  points  impor- 
tants  le  g4nie  de  sa  mission.  II  revint  en  Russie  pour  y  donner  des 
preuves  d'un  succ^s  qu*il  ^toit  loin  d*avoir  promis  aussi  complet ;  et 
charg6  de  pousser  «ncore  plus  loin  sa  mission,  il  repartit  avec  des 
instructions  et  des  pouvoirs  plus  etendus.  II  perit  k  moitie  chemin 
sans  avoir  pa  accomplir  aucune  des  nouvelles  intentions  qui  lui 
avait  dt^  confines.  Cette  seconde  tentative  parait  avoir  ete  hcu- 
reusement  poursuivie  par  un  jeune  parent  qui  1  accompagnait. 


LETTER  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Constantinople,  January  26/A,  1836. 

We  have  received  important  intelligence  from 
Syria,   viz.  that  Mehemet  Ali  in  obedience  to  the 
Firman  of  the  Porte  has  withdrawn  every  impost 
upon  English  merchandise,  that  is  to  say,  upon  all 
those  articles  of  Syrian  produce,  exports  to  £ng- 
land: — so  far  so  good,   but  the  Imperial  Firman 
included  in  its  sweeping  clause  not  only  the  aboli* 
tion  of  all  imposts  on  exports  to  England  in  Syria, 
but  in  every  Pashalic  under  the  Government  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  which  of  course  extends  to  Egypt. 
Whether  the  Pasha  thinks  by  this  immediate  com- 
pliance with   the  orders  of  the   Porte,   as  far  as 
regards  Syria,  to  throw  dust  in  its  eyes,  and  to 
evade  the  instruction  of  the  Firman   as  regards 
Egypt,  remains  to  be  seen;  the  English  Govern- 
ment he  may  rest  assured  will  require  him  to  act 
up  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Sultan's  Fir- 
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man,  and  should  this  be  the  case,  England  by  so 
doing  will  prove  herself  a  finn  friend  of  Turkey  by 
restricting  the  power  of  this  rebellious  vassal,  and 
teaching  him  that  however  much  he  may  ape  inde- 
pendence, yet  that  she  acknowledges  him  merely 
as  a  Pasha  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  accounts  from  Persia  are  anything  but  satis- 
factory— the  progress  of  Russia  is  truly  alarming; 
and  the  Shah,  terrified  by  the  representations  of 
Russian  agents  who  proclaim  the  approaching 
independence  of  Mehemet  AM,  and  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Turkish  empire,  has  already  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Russian  Minister  sent  a  message  of 
congratulation  to  him;  can  a,ny thing  speak  more 
plainly  as  to  the  designs  of  Russia,  the  manner  in 
which  she  works  upon  the  fears  of  Easterns — ^the 
account  she  makes  of  our  absurd  vacillating  policy ; 
but  let  England  rest  assured  that  Russia  must,  and 
will  eventually  have  possession  both  of  Turkey  and 
Persia,  unless  she  adopts  during  the  present  year  a 
system  worthy  of  herself  and  of  the  interests  of  her 
children.  It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not  top 
serious  a  joke,  to  listen  to  the  tales  at  present  and 
at  this  moment  spread  in  this  Capital  re^pectii^g 
English  politics — the  state  of  EoglanU ;  she  is  re- 
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presented  as  torn  to  pieces  by  contending  factions,* 

convulsed  by  war  and  discord — the  Turks  listen — 

they  may  not  believe — but  who  can  contradict — 

England  stirs  not,  moves  not.      Her  policy  has 

avtrakened  susjpicion  and  mistrust,  and  although  the 

Turks  look  upon  England  as  their  only  friend,  yet 

that  iriend  is  dumb,  sluggish,  and  inert.     Mehemet 

Ali  is  preparing  for  war,  the  discipline  of  his  army 

is  not  as  with  us  in  such  a  case  increased,   on  the 

contrary  he  now  seeks  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 

men,  the  privates  of  his  army.     Punishments  are 

more  rare — pay  is  increased,    and   rumours  are 

spread  amongst  them  of  an  approaching  contest. 

He  is  making  every  effort  to  raise  money  and  to 

conciliate  the  affection  of  his  troops. 

Intelligence  has  arrived  from  the  Caucasus  of  an 
action  between  the  Circassians  of  Shaparoth  and 
Nachtuag  and  the    Russians,    which    took    place 

*  This  is  not  siirprising  iivben  she  treats  us  so  in  the  capital  of 
England,  see  the  letter  from  ''  A  Russian,''  which  we  extract  from 
the  Courier.  After  that  it  will  not  he  difficult  to  yield  belief  to  the 
statements  of  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  in 
what  colours  Russia  is  in  the  habit  of  painting  England  to  Easterns. 
It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  depression 
produced  by  these  statements — uncontradicted  by  our  agent's  words, 
or  by  our  deeds. 
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near  Stavropol  in  December  last,  and  in  which  these 
brave  mountaineers  were  again  victorious,  making 
numerous  prisoners,  with  materiel  of  all  sorts,  and 
7000  head  of  cattle,  horses,  &c.  &c. 

A  party  of  Circassians  a  short  time  before  this 
event  crossed  the  Kuban  near  Ekaterinodar,  attacked 
and  defeated  a  Russian  detachment  that  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  them,  carried  off  a  considerable 
quantity  of  prisoners  and  ammunition,  and  were 
joined  on  their  retreat,  which  they  effected  with^ 
out  opposition,  by  a  great  number  of  Nogoz  Tartars, 
who  are  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  Russia. 


RUSSIA    AND    EUROPE. 


[This  extraordinary  Sclavonic  Diatribe  might  almost  seem  the 
result  of  collusion  for  the  confirmation  of  the  views  we  have 
put  forth.] 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    COURIER. 

AUDIATUR  ET  ALTERA  PARS. 

Sir, — It  has  now  become  a  prevalent  fashion  iu  this  country 
to  abuse  Russia  and  her  Monarchy  and  there  is  scarcely  a  news^ 
paper  which  does  not  contain,  almost  every  day,  some  invective 
against  my  country..  Every  action,  nay,  every  expression 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  is  subject  to  the  grossest  misrepresen- 
tation. Every  advance,  which  Russia  makes  in  the  career  of  her 
internal  and  external  improvement,  and  which  is.  only  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  gradual,  but  increasing,  development  of  the 
immense  resources  of  that  country,  is  denounced  by  the  public 
press  as  a  new  prciof  of  the  ambition  of  Russia,  which  is  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  civilization  of  Europe,  to  the  weKure  of  man* 
kind,  and  many  similar  absurdities.. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  of  impartial  observation  on  the  immense 
physical  and  moral  resources  of  Russia,. as  well  as  the  high  in*- 
fluence  she  has  acquired  over  all  Europe,  by  the  valour  of  her 
armies  and  the  skill'  of  her  statesmen,  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
unprejudiced  reader  will  acknowledge  that  instead  of  abuse  for 
her  ambition,  Russia  deserves  the  greatest  praise  for  her  modera- 
tion* 
The  advantagesof  Russia's  geographical  position  are  well  known. 
Secure  from  every  possible  aggression,  on  the  north,  the  east,  and 
the  south,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Black  Sea,— Russia  may  be  at- 
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iatked  only  on  the  Earopean  frontier.  But  even  here  the  possi- 
bility of  an  attack  from  one  of  the  bordering  powers  entirely  dis- 
appears on  a  closer  investigation.  Let  ns  suppose  (a  most  im- 
probable thing)  that  the  present  lelatioDS  between  the  Powers  of 
Europe  should  become  so  much  altered  that  Prussia  or  Austria 
would  be  disposed  to  go  to  war  with  Russia.  They  will  soon  per- 
ceive the  dangers  of  a  contest,  where  they  have  every  thing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain,  because  tkey  are  unable  to  render  Rus- 
sia half  of  the  evil  which  that  country  ccai  inflict  upon  them  at 
pleasure.  Their  greatest  success  will  not  bring  them  either  to 
Petersburgh  or  Moscow,  whilst  a  single  defeat  will  open  the  gates 
of  Berlin  or  Vienna  to  a  Russian  army.  Sweden,  whose  former 
losses  Russia  has  generously  compensated  by  the  gift  of  Norway, 
can  scarcely  exist  without  her  friendship.  Turkey,  which, 
abandoned  by  all  its  professed  friends^  was  saved  from  utter  de- 
struction by  the  magnanimous  interposition  of  Russia,  must 
henceforward  lean  for  support  on  the  Colossus  of  the  North.  It 
is  a  position  which  circumstances  have  rendered  unavoidable, 
and  which  all  the  pettishness  of  newspaper  writers,  pamphleteers, 
and  all  kinds  of  pseudo*politicians,  either  in  France  or  England, 
is  vnable  to  alter. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  enumerate  all  the  physical  resources 
necessarily  found  in  a  country  which,  inhabited  by  almost  sixty 
millions,  contains  within  its  limits  all  the  productions  of  the  north 
and  the  south-— in  a  country  where  the  white  bear  is  hunted,  and 
the  sugar  cane  grown.  I  will  only  add  a  few  w<Mrds  respecting  her 
moral  resources.  They  consist  in  the  vigour  of  her  Government, 
whose  system  is  never  altered  by  the  influence  of  a  party,  or  the 
change  of  persons,  and  whose  stability  is  not  endangered  because 
some  sporting  country  gentlemen  engaged  in  a  hunting  party  or 
at  a  county  ball,  will  arrive  too  late  for  a  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  second,  in  her  Sclavonian  population. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nation  comprising  the  great  Sclavo- 
nian family,  which  contains  about  seventy  millions  of  souls,  al- 
though separated  by  political  divisions,,  have  preserved  a  great 
similarity  of  language  and  manners.    Having  all  a  common  ori- 
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gin,  they  constantly  manifeAt  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  into  one 
body,  or  at  least  to  become  closely  unite^l  under  one  protective 
power.     Fortunate  circumstances  have  rendered  Russia  (which  is 
now  the  only  Sclavonian  Power  in  existence,  and  which  already 
unites  fifty  millions  of  Sclavonians  under  her  sceptre)  the  centre 
of  that  numerous  race,  on  whom  she  exercises  a  paramount  influ- 
ence ;  to  be  angry  with  Russia  for  exercising  thlit  influence  is  no 
more  reasonable  than  to  be  angry  with  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion.   It  is  on  that  solid  basis  that  the  power  of  Russia  is  founded, 
and  no  combination  of  policy  will  ever  alter  a  situation,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  very  nature  of  things.    It  is  only  the  mode- 
ration of  Russia  prevents  her  from  making  useof  these  advantages 
for  her  aggrandizement.  If  Russia  had  once  applied  that  powerful 
lever  which  she  holds  in  her  hands,  the  Austrian  empire,  which 
contains  more  than  ten  millions  of  Sclavonians,  would  be  instantly 
upset,  and  Turkey  dissolved.     Is  it  not  well  known  that  in  1805, 
the  Sclavonian  Highlanders  of  Montenegro  rose  to  a  man  against 
the  French,  in  consequence  of  a  single  proclamation)  issued  by 
a  Russian  Admiral  ?      Have  not  the  Servians  always  taken  part 
with  Russia  whenever  she  desired  them  to  do  so  ?   But  it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  enumerate  facts  of  which  no  person  a  little  conver- 
sant with  modern  history  is  ignorant.    Russia  extends  not  her 
boundaries  because  she  desires  not  to  do  so,  and  not  that  she  is 
afraid  of  the  interposition  of  any  other  Power.  Will  France,  who 
needs  peace,  at  any  rate  oppose  Russia  ?     Will  England  draw 
the  sword  in  order  to  check  what  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  the 
encroachments  of  Russia  ?     No ;  this  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion I     What,  England  oppressed  by  her  colossal  debt,  torn  by 
internal  factions,  cramped  by  Ireland — England,  the  stability  of 
whose  administration  and  consequently  the  system  of  her  policy 
at  home  and  abroad,  depend  on  the  uncertain  chances  of  a  divi- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons.     England,  where  now  every  thing 
is  matter  of  pounds  and  pence,  will  go  to  war  with  Russia  I     The 
mere  idea  of  it  is  too  absurd  to  need  any  refutation. 

I  have  still  a  few  words  to  add  respecting  the  speech  of  the 
Empeior  Nicholas^  to  the  municipality  of  Warsaw ;  and  which 
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has  80  much  excited  the  choler  of  the  Journalists  of  France  smd 
England.  This  speech  was  certainly  not  a  fawning  address  of 
one  who  courts  the  vulgar  applause  of  the  multitude,  but  the 
manly  language  of  truth  and  uncompromising  principle.  The 
harsh  words  of  a  true  friend  are  certainly  preferable  to  the 
honeyed  speeches  of  a  false  one ;  and  what  unprejudiced  man 
will  deny  that  there  was  more  real  kindness  in  openly  saying 
to  the  Poles,  that  they  should  abandon  all  their  delusive 
hopes,  and  quietly  submit  to  an  order  of  things  which  is  now 
become  inevitable  (and  which  all  the  clamours  of  England 
and  France  will  not  change),  than  in  the  assurance  of  the 
French  King,  given  publicly  4n  1831,  that  the  Polish  na- 
tionality shall  not  perish.  Russia  proved  that  she  is  no 
more  to  be  intimidated  by  Royal  speeches  than  by  the  decla- 
mations of  the  journalists ;  and  the  words  of  Louis  Philippe 
increased  only  the  number  of  victims  of  a  desperate  contest 
without  advancing  a  whit  the  nationality  of  Poland.  Was  it  not 
the  most  ridiculous  thing  which  the  Morning  Chronicle  said, 
exulting  in  the  silly  amendment  which  the  French  Chambers  of 
Deputies  has  made  in  behalf  of  the  Polish  nationality,  '^  that  if 
the  Poles  were  now  to  make  an  insurrection,  they  will  not  be 
abandoned ;  and  that  if  Warsaw  was  now  to  rise,  it  will  not 
be  destroyed."  This  is  so  absurd,  that  any  comment  upon  it 
would  be  superfluous.  Time  shall  come  when  the  Poles  will  be 
convinced  that  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  words  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor,  that  it  is  a  real  happiness  to  belong  to  Rus- 
sia. What  have  they  to  hope  from  any  other  nation  except  from 
Russia  ?  The  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Poland  may  be 
only  attained  by  their  complete  amalgamation  with  the  Russians. 
The  Poles  must  sacrifice  the  fanciful  ideas  of  a  separate  na- 
tionality (however  painful  for  their  self-love  it  may  be)  for  the 
general  advantage  of  the  Sclavonian  population.  They  must 
perceive  the  absurdity  of  a  family  quarrel,  and  instead  of  re- 
maining longer  the  tools  of  a  foreign  faction,  closely  unite  with 
a  consanguine  nation.  Has  not  Russia  opened  every  branch  of 
honourable  exertion,  every  kind  of  preferment,  to  such  Poles  who 
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have  abandoned  their  treasonable  delusion  ?  Supposing,  even, 
that  Russia  entertained  those  ambitious  views,  which  is  now  the 
fashion  to  ascribe  to  her,  will  it  not  be  better  for  the  Poles  to 
share  the  triumphs  of  Russia,  than  to  drag  their  existence  upon 
tlie  miserable  pittance,  reluctantly  granted  by  the  Governments 
of  France  and  England,  and  which  affords  them  not  even  the 
competence  of  the  inmates  of  an  English  workhouse  ?  I  full 
well  know  that  the  Poles  at  present  are  still  very  far  from  com- 
prehending the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  expressed,  but  the 
scales  must  one  day  fall  from  their  eyes,  and  the  dearly  bought 
experience  which  they  have  acquired  will  at  last  convince  them  of 
their  folly  to  oppose  a  union  which  cannot  be  but  advantageous 
end  desirable  for  every  Sctavonian  nation. 

The  expressions  I  have  made  use  of  in  writing  this  letter  are 
{iprhaps  somewhat  too  strong ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  whether  the 
language  used  by  the  English  press  in  speaking  of  my  country 
and  of  my  sovereign  was  over  courteous  ?  I  boldly  challenge 
any  one  to  impugn  the  truth  of  my  statements.  I  am  ready  to 
answer  every  objection  which  may  be  started  against  me;  and  I 
hope  that,  if  such  a  thing  as  what  you  call  fair  play  really  exists 
in  this  country,  you  will  not  refuse  inserting  my  present  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 
London,  Feb.  16.  A  RUSSIAN. 

*  This  letter  was  the  subject  of  ten  days  a^otiation  between  the  Russian  Mission 
(we  suppose)  and  the  Courier  office,  and  now  we  have  it  in  its  emendated  and 
expurgated  state. 


NEW   CONSTITUTION    GRANTED   TO    THE 

DON  COSSACKS. 


St.  Peter sburgh^  Ffbruary  13,  1836* 

<«  With  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  a  new  era  commences  for  the 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  His  Majesty  having  given  them  a  new 
Constitution.  The  day  of  its  introduction  was  celehrated  with  due 
solemnity.  The  new  statutes  contain  fixed  rules  respecting  tlte 
relations  of  ^he  Cossacks  of  different  ranks  to  each  other;  the 
fisheries,  the  supply  of  salt,  and  an  annual  allowance  of  50.000 
roubles  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  widows,  orphans,  and  in  case  of 
failure  of  harvest." 

Russia  cannot  open  her  lips  without  uttering  a 

« 

falsehood ;  speech  seems  unworthy  of  her  use,  save 
for  the  purpose  of  deception ;  but,  what  is  still  more 
strange,  is,  that  after  all  the  disquisitions  that  have 
taken  place,  the  disclosures  that  have  been  made, 
and  the  facts  that  have  been  rendered  intelligible, 
— she  is  still  believed. 

We  should  not  have  alluded  to  this  coup  de 
theatre,  had  we  not  read,  to  our  infinite  surprise, 
in  the  Morning  Herald,  a  paper  so  generally  dis- 
tinguished not  only  for  correctness  of  information, 
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bat  for  judiciousness  in  handling  questions  relating 
to  Foreign  Policy,  the  following  observations  on 
this  new  Cossack  Constitution : — 

^^  The  regulations  are  calculated  to  define  and  im- 
praoe  the  social  relations  of  this  wild  people,  and  have, 
at  least,  tjie  advantage  of  securing  to  thevr  poor  a 
legal promsion  for  their  support,'^ 

What  could  the  Journal  de  Frankfort,  or  the 
Spectator  say  more  than  this?  Has  the  Herald 
not  yet  reasoned  to  any  conclusion  on  the  objects  of 
Russia  in  administrating  subdued  races  ? — Has  it 
not  yet  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  social  state  of 
those  populations  which  we  have  so  long  echoed 
Russia  in  denominating  wild  and  barbarous  ? — Has 
Russia  the  power  to  improve  the  social  relations  of 
any  people  whatever? — Is  it  Russia  that  is  to 
secure  for  the  support  of  the  poor  legal  provision  ; 
and,  above  all  things,  is  it  Russia  that  would  take 
the  trouble  of  telling  us  all  this,  if  it  were  not  to 
deceive  us  ? 

Are  the  Don  Cossacks,  too,  so  unknown  to  Eiig- 
land?  Respecting  Circassia,  the  deception  that 
has  been  practised  upon  us,  is,  at  least,  intelligible ; 
but,  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  have  we  not  the  animated 
and  glowing  pictures  drawn  by  Clarke,  and  the 
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later  accounts  of  Jones,  Lyall,  HoldeJ'ness,  and 
every  traveller  in  the  southern  regions  of  Russia? 
Have  not  the  warlike  bearing,  the  independent 
character,  and  the  gentlemanlike  manners  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don,  become  stories  even  of  our 
nurseries  ? 

The  regular  practice  of  Russia  is  to  destroy  the 
elective  rights  which  are  the  special  character  of 
those  self-governed  communities  which  have  been 
brought  within  the  limits  of  her  empire.  The 
long  and  bloody  struggles  through  which  she  had 
to  reach  originally  the  right  of  nominating  the 
Hetman,  are  matters  of  history,  that  point  has  long 
been  gained,  and  Potemkin  was  invested  with  this 
dignity.  The  Don  Cossacks,  though  formed  into 
regiments,  yet  had  still  so  far  j^etained  their 
ancient  institutions,  that  the  officers  of  each  regi- 
ment were  elected  by  the  whole  body,  and  on  re- 
turning from  foreign  service  these  distinctions  dis- 
appeared, and  like  the  Roman  citizens,  they  re*» 
turned  to  an  equality  of  rights  and  duties.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  Cossack  would  be  a  serf,  and  none 
be  possessed  of  serfs.  These  habits,  which  were 
the  adaptation  to  the  Russian .  military  service  of 
the  self-same   customs  of    election   to    all  offices 
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which  have  been  so  generally  spread  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  which  those  who  live  under  them 
are  so  fondly  attached,  it  has  been  the  object  of 
Russia  to  destroy.  She  has  made  rank  descend 
from  the  Emperor ;  she  has  insisted  on  an  officer 
once  named  holding  ever  after  his  grade ;  she  has 
given  property  and  serfs  to  those  officers  to  detach 
them  more  effectually  from  their  nation ;  but  not 
being  yet  able  to  reduce  the  Cossacks  to  the  state 
of  serfs,  troops  of  her  own  countrymen,  of  Russians, 
amounting  to  twenty  or  thirty  each,  have  been 
driven  into  the  Cossack  districts,  and  consigned  to 
this  newly  created  military  aristocracy;  mark,  not 
an  aristocracy  of  natural  growth,  according  to  our 
meaning  of  the  word,  that  is  a  class  not  more  to 
the  taste  of  Russia  than  elective  chiefs,  or  a  property 
holdil)g  population,  but  an  aristocraai  in  her  sense — 
nominees  of  the  crown  and  holders  of  slaves. 

For  the  introduction  of  these  innovations,  Russia 
has  largely  employed,  as  in  all  her  enterprises — 
time.  Hers  is  a  system  and  can  afford  to  wait ; 
she  has  watched  her  opportunities,  selected  her 
agents,  now  pushed  her  system,  now  relaxed  it  so 
as  to  fatigue  perseverance  and  distract  opinion. 
The  change  has  been  practically  effected  :    now 
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comes  out  an  itkase — translated  '^  Camtiiij^iamy'' 
which  proclaim^  that  her  scheme  is  realized,  and 
that  resistance  has  given  way,  and  that  for  th^n 
no  hope  remains.  In  one  generation,  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don  will  be  as  docile  as  those  of  Geor- 
geyisk,  and  in  two  or  three  generations  they  will 
be  as  thoroughly  Muscovites  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Novogovod,  once  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  free  Hanseatic  towns«  Had  the  traditions  of 
every  spot  of  that  enormous  empire  a  tongue,  not 
a  slave  but  would  repeat,  *^  La  libertS  est  cm" 
denne  c'est  le  despotisme  qui  est  nouveau  /" 

But,  notwithstanding  this  political  degradation 
inflicted  on  them  as  a  necessity  of  Russian  policy, 
at  least  it  will  be  said,  that  a  legal  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  wounded,  the  aged,  the  widows,  and 
the  orphans,  and  also  for  the  relief  of  the  peasantry 
in  unfavourable  seasons,  evinces  a  new  and  a  phi- 
lanthropic spirit  in  Russian  administration ;  the 
more  so,  as  this  provision  is  made  for  a  population 
of  nearly  900,000  souls ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
this  benevolent  construction,  the  sum  allotted  to 
these  philanthropic  purposes,  is  proclaimed  to  the 
admiration  of  the  world ;  and  that,  admitting  it  to 
be  paid,  which  is  just  as  likely  as  that  she  should 
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send  a  donation  to  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  is  50,000 
roubles  or  2000/. ! — ^is  this  a  portion  of  the  "Altera 
pars/'  which  ^'a  Russian"  wishes  us  to  hear? 
We  have  understood  that  this  same  sum  of  50,000 
roubles  was  once  the  price  fixed  by  Russia  for  the 
suppression  of  an  article  in  a  paper — observe,  not 
the  insertion  of  a  refutation,  but  the  mppression  of 
a  statement. 


PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATE 

ON    THE 

POLICY    OF    RUSSIA. 


The  motion  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  on  the 
policy  of  Russia,  incontrovertibly  exhibited  a  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  a  unanimity  of  conviction  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  most  remarkable  and 
encouraging  as  compared  with  the  state  of  opinion 
some  time  back,  and  clearly  showing  that  the 
question  is  growing — rapidly  growing  in  public 
interest  and  consideration. 

This  undoubtedly  is  a  source  of  legitimate  satis- 
faction to  those  who  have  seen  far  enough  into  our 
foreign  relations  to  understand  the  dangers  that 
were  approaching,  and  to  deplore  the  apathy  and 
ignorance  of  their  countrymen,  through  which 
alone  those  dangers  could  exist;  but  here  our 
satisfaction  ceases, — the  vague  discussions  about 
peace  and  war,  and  the  general  propositions  put 
forth  with  dogmatic  emphasis,  lead  one  almost  to 
despair  of  the  possibility  of  ever  realising  the 
Utopian   dreams   of  universal  fraternization   and 
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international  repose.  Nations  will  never  cease  to 
form  projects  while  othei^s  have  wealth  and  territory 
^without  the  necessary  intelligence  to  defend  them ; 
and  a  long  peace,  by  rendering  men  forgetful  of 
their  political  means  of  self-preservation,  leads,  or 
seems  to  lead,  necessarily  to  war, — which  can 
indeed  only  be  the  result  of  superiority  of  political 
intelligence  in  one  party,  which  the  other  finds 
it  impossible  to  counterbalance  save  by  the  same 
employment  of  brute  force. 

The  question  to  be  discussed  was,  whether  or  not 
Russia  was  doing  things  that  were  injurious  to 
England.  If  this  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
it  was  then  to  be  considered  if  we  had  the  means  of 
preventing  her  from  doing  so.  If  the  force  of  both 
parties  were  nearly  balanced,  then  indeed  a  diffi- 
cult question  would  have  presented  itself  for  solu- 
tion,— whether,  in  case  of  being  unable  to  coax  our 
antagonist  out  of  her  schemes,  to  counteract  her  by 
our  diplomatic  dexterity,  or  to  terrify  her  into 
quiescence  by  the  attitude  we  assumed,  and  the 
threats  we  articulated, — whether,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  all  these  means  (the  employment  of  which 
is  implied  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  Govern- 
ment), the  preservation  of  peace  were  to  be  consi- 

VOL.   II.—  NO.    14.  2  b 
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dered  an  object  superior  to  the  attempt  to  preserve, 
by  physical  means,  those  interests  which  our  moral 
and  diplomatic  means  had  failed  to  secure.  That 
indeed  would  have  been  a  case  demanding  the 
most  careful  and  cautious  consideration ;  but  no  such 
question  exists.  England  has  the  means  of  injur- 
ing Russia  in  the  most  serious  manner,  without  any 
danger  or  scarcely  any  inconvenience  to  herself, 
and  without  it  being  possible  for  Russia,  in  any 
way,  to  retaliate  on  England.  This  proposition 
we  suppose  no  one  will  question  or  deny ; — if  it  is 
admitted,  it  appears  to  us  that  a  British  Senate, 
has  but  to  ascertain  that  certain  acts  are  injurious 
to  our  interests,  to  say  such  acts  are  not  to  be  com- 
mitted^ we  will  not  submit  to  them.  This  single 
expression  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the 
encroachments  of  Russia,  precisely  by  the  same 
principle  that  her  encroachments  go  on  undis- 
turbed. She  says  to  England,  ^' If  you  interfere, 
it  is  war,"  and  England  lets  her  go  on; — but 
England  has  only  to  say,  *'  If  you  advance  a  step, 
it  is  war,"  and  she  must  stop. 

But  there  is  no  quarrel  directly  between  Russia 
and  England ;  the  point  at  issue  is  the  preservation 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  surely  if  it  still  stands. 
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the  moral  effect  of  the  knowledge  that  England 
will  and  does  support  it,  puts  an  end  to  the  chances 
of  war,  which  are  identical  with  the  chances  of  the 
fall   of  Turkey.     Two  remarkable  opinions   were 
expressed  during  this  debate,   remarkable,  from 
their  summing  up  the  whole  subject  in  two  sen- 
tences, and  authoritative,  from  the  quarters  from 
which   they   proceeded.     Sir  E.  Codrington  said 
that  we  had  only  to  give  our  hand  to  Turkey,  to 
put    an   end  to  all   danger    from   Russia.       Sir 
Stratford  Canning  observed,  that  the  progress  of 
internal  improvement,  and  the  development  of  the 
natural   resources  of  Turkey,  would  give  to  her 
greater  strength  than  that  which  she  had  lost  in 
the  extinction  of  her  former  spirit  of  fanaticism. 

We  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following 
words,  pronounced  by  a  no  less  eloquent  orator 
than  profound  statesman,  although  not  a  Member 
of  Parliament. 

**  Although  our  foreign  affairs  are  in  a  deplorable  state,  though 
our  inactivity  has  occasioned  many  losses,  yet  by  vigour  and  re- 
solution, they  may  easily  be  repaired.  The  greatest  of  our  past 
misfortunes  is  a  circumstance  the  most  favourable  to  our  future 
expectations.  And  what  is  this  ?  That  the  present  difficulties 
are  really  owing  to  our  utter  disregard  of  every  thing  which  in 
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any  degree  affected  our  interests.  For,  were  we  thus  situated 
after  having  made  those  efforts  which  our  interests  demanded, 
then  might  we  regard  our  position  as  most  lamentable.  But 
now  Russia  has  conquered  our  supineness  and  inactivity;  Eng- 
land she  has  not  conquered.  Nor  have  we  been  defeated ;  our 
power  has  not  even  been  exerted. 

"  Were  it  generally  acknowledged  that  Russia  was  at  war  with 
us,  the  only  point  to  be  considered  would  then  be  how  to  op- 
pose her  with  the  greatest  ease  and  safety.  But  there  are  persons 
so  blind,  although  she  be  still  extending  her  conquests,  although 
all  mankind  have  suffered  by  her  injustice,  as  to  suppose  that 
those  who  perceive  her  acts  and  expose  them,  are  urging  the 
government  to  war.  It  is  not  those  who  show  you  how  to  oppose 
your  adversary  that  are  advocates  of  war. 

''  And,  first  of  all,  I  lay  down  this  as  certain :  if  it  were 
in  our  power  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace  or  at 
war ;  if  peace  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  option  of  this 
country,  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  should  embrace  iU  But 
if  the  other  party  has  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered  his 
armies  round  him  ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace, 
while  he  really  proceeds  to  all  kinds  of  hostilities,  what  remains 
but  to  oppose  him  ?  To  make  professions  of  peace,  indeed ! ! 
But,  at  least,  it  is  our  conduct  only  towards  him,  not  his  towards 
us,  that  must  be  called  peace.  But  this  it  is  for  which  all  Rus- 
sia's treasures  are  expended ;  that  she  should  carry  on  the  war 
against  others ;  but  that  no  one  should  make  war  against  her.— 
Should  we  continue  thus  inactive  till  she  declares  herself  our 
enemy,  we  should  be  the  weakest  of  mortals.  This  she  would 
not  do,  although  she  were  in  the  heart  of  India>  or  even  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Can  you  imagine  that  a  Power  who  makes  use 
of  artifice,  rather  than  open  force,  against  enemies  by  no  means 
•able  to  distress  her,  who,  at  most,  could  but  have  defended 
themselves, that  she  will  openly  proclaim  her  hostile  designs  against 
us ;  and  this  when  we  ourselves  obstinately  shut  our  eyes 
against  them?     Impossible!     Russia  would  be  mad,  if,  while 
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her  outrages  pass  unnoticed,  while  you  are  wholly  'engaged .  in 
altercations  at  home,  she  should  put  an  end  to  your  private  con- 
tests>  warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  her,  and  so  deprive 
her  pensioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending 
your  resolutions ;  that  of  her  not  being  at  war  with  us.  Heavens !. 
is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge  of  peace  or 
>var  by  words,  and  not  by  actions  ? 

**  He  whose  designs,  whose  whole  conduct  tends  to  reduce  me  to 
subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with  me,  though  not  a  blow  hath 
been  ^ven,  not  one  weapon  drawn.    And,  if  any  accident  should 
happen,  to  what  dangers  must  you  be  exposed !     The  Dar- 
danelles will  be  no  longer  yours ;  your  enemy  will  become  mas- 
ter of  the  Levant ;  the  Greeks  will  be  gained  over  to  his  interest* 
If  you  will  instantly  oppose  him,  I  pronounce  you  wise  ;  if  you 
delay^  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  when  you  are  inclined.     And 
so  far,  Athenians,*  do  I  differ  from  some  other  speakers,  that  I  * 
think  it  tiow  no  time  to  debate  about  the  Chersonesus  or  ByzaU" 
tium ;  but  that  we  should  immediately  send  rein  for  cements ,  and 
guard  these  places  from  all  accidents ,  supply  the  generals  sta- 
tioned there  with  every  thing  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  extend 
our  care  to  all  the  Greeks,  now  in  the  greatest  and  most  immi- 
nent danger.     Let  me  entreat  your  attention  while  I  explain  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  be  apprehensive  of  this  danger ;  that 
if  they  are  just,  you  may  adopt  them,  and  be  provident  of  your 
own  interests  at  least,  if  those  of  others  do  not  affect  you  :  or,  if 
they  appear  frivolous  and  impertinent,  you  may  now,  and   ever 
hereafter,  neglect  me  as  a  man  of  an  unsound  mind. 

"That  Philip, from  a  mean  and  inconsiderable  origin,  hath  ad- 
vanced to  greatness ;  that  suspicion  and  faction  divide  all  the 
Greeks ;  that  it  is  more  to  be  admired  that  he  should  become  so 
powerful  from  what  he  was,  than  that  now,  after  such  accessions 
of  strength,  he  should  accomplish  all  his  ambitious  schemes : 

*  It  Is  needless  further  to  wear  the  mask  ;  it  is  the  third  oration  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Philip,  that  the  reader  is  perusing,  the  word  England  has 
been  substituted  for  Athens  :   Europe  for  Greece ;  Nicholas  for  Philip, 
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the^e,  and  other  like  points  which  might  be  dwelt  on,  I  choose  to 
pass  over.  But  there  is  one  concession  which,  by  the  influence 
of  your  example,  all  men  have  made  to  him,  which  hath  hereto- 
fore been  the  cause  of  all  the  Grecian  wars.  And  what  is  this? 
An  absolute  power  to  act  as  he  pleases !  Yet  neither  to  you,  nor 
to  the  Thebans,  nor  to  the  Lacedeemonians,  did  the  Greeks  ever 
gprant  this  uncontrolled  power :  far  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  wheo 
you,  or  rather  the  Athenians  of  that  age,  seemed  to  treat  some  per- 
sons not  with  due  moderation,  it  was  universally  resolved  to  take  up 
arms ;  even  they  who  had  no  private  complaints  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  injured.  And,  when  the  Lacedesmonians  succeeded 
to  your  power,  the  moment  they  attempted  to  enlarge  their  sway, 
and  to  make  such  changes  in  aflfairs  as  betrayed  their  ambitious 
designs,  they  were  opposed  by  all,  even  by  those  who  were  not 
immediately  affected  by  their  conduct.  But  why  do  I  speak  of 
others  ?  We  ourselves,  and  the  Lacedeemonians,  though  from 
the  first  we  could  allege  no  injuries  against  each  other,  yet,  to 
redress  the  injured,  thought  ourselves  bound  to  draw  the  sword. 
And  all  the  faults  of  the  Lacedeemonians  in  their  thirty  years, 
and  of  our  ancestors  in  their  seventy  years,  do  not  amount  to  the 
outrages  which  Philip  hath  committed  against  the  Greeks  witbia 
less  than  thirteen  years  of  power ;  or  rather,  do  not  aU  make  up 
the  smallest  part  of  them. 

''  All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this 
man's  ambition.  And,  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this, 
we  send  no  embassies  to  each  other,  we  express  no  resentment : 
but  into  such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk  (blocked  up  within  our 
several  cities)  that  even  to  this  day  we  have  not  been  able  to  per* 
form  the  least  part  of  that  which  our  interest  or  our  duty  de- 
manded ;  to  engage  in  any  associations,  or  to  form  any  confe- 
deracies ;  but  look  with  unconcern  on  this  man's  growing  power; 
each  fondly  imagining  (as  far  as  I  can  judge)  that  the  time  in 
which  another  is  destroyed  is  gained  to  him,  without  ever  con- 
sulting or  acting  for  the  cause  of  Greece ;  although  no  man  can  be 
ignorant  that,  like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever,  or  other 
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disorder,  he  is  coining  on  those  who  think  themselves  most  re* 
mote  from  danger. 

**  You  are  also  sensible  that  whatever  injuries  the  Greeks  suf- 
fered by  the  Lacedeemonians,  or  by  us,  they  suffered  by  the  true 
sons  of  Greece.  And  one  may  consider  it  in  this  light.  Suppose 
a  lawful  heir,  born  to  an  affluence  of  fortune,  should  in  some 
instances  be  guilty  of  misconduct :  he  indeed  lies  open  to  the 
justest  censure  and  reproach ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  hath 
lavished  a  fortune  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  no  right  of  inherit- 
ance. But  should  a  slave,  should  a  pretended  son,  waste  those 
possessions  which  really  belonged  to  others,  how  much  more 
heinous  would  it  be  thought !  how  much  more  worthy  of  resent- 
ment !  And  shall  not  Philip  and  his  actions  raise  the  like  indig- 
nation ?  he,  who  is  not  only  no  Greek,  no  way  allied  to  Greece, 
but  sprung  from  apart  of  the  barbarian  world  unworthy  to  be 
named ;  a  vile  Macedonian ;  where  formerly  we  could  not  find  a 
slave  fit  to  purchase.  And  hath  his  insolence  known  any  bounds  ? 
Besides  the  destruction  of  citief;,  doth  he  not  appoint  the  Pythian 
games,  the  common  entertainment  of  Greece ;  and,  if  absent 
himsel&send  his  slaves  to  preside  ?*  Is  he  not  master  of  Ther* 
mopylse?  Are  not  the  passes  into  Greece  possessed  by  his 
guards  and  mercenaries  ?  Is  he  not  on  his  march  against  the 
Byzantines  ?  And  are  they  not  our  allies  ?  I  shall  only  add, 
that  Cardia,t  the  chief  city  of  the  Chersonesus,  is  in  his  posses- 
sion. Yet  these  things  do  not  affect  us  ;  we  are  all  languid  and 
irresolute:  we  watch  the  motions  of  those  about  us,  and  regard 
each  other  with  suspicious  eyes ;  and  this  when  we  are  all  so 
manifestly  injured.  And  if  he  behaves  with  such  insolence  to- 
wards the  general  body,  to  what  extravagances,  think  ye,  will  he 
proceed  when  master  of  each  particular  state  ? 

**  For  you  find  the  rapid  progress  of  Philip  is  not  owing  to  the 
Ibrce  of  regular  troops,  but  to  armies  composed  of  light  horse  and 

*  There  were  no  lady  patronesses  in  those  days, 
t  The  Dardanelles. 
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foreign  archers.  With  these  he  pours  down  upon  some  people, 
already  engaged  by  civil  discord  and  commotions ;  and,  when 
none  will  venture  out  in  defence  of  their  state,  on  account  of  their 
private  suspicions.  Let  these  things  sink  deep  into  all  our 
minds ;  let  us  not  proudly  depend  on  our  strength,  by  forming 
our  judgment  from  the  old  Lacedaemonian  war:*  but  let  us 
attend  with  all  possible  precaution  to  our  interests  and  our 
armaments :  and  let  this  be  our  point  in  view ;  to  confine  him  to 
his  own  kingdom;  not  to  engage  him  on  equal  terms  in  foreign 
fields. 

**And  now  what  could  be  the  reason  (you  may  possibly  ask  with 
surprise)  that  the  people  of  Olynthus,  those  of  Eretria,  and  those 
of  Oreum,  all  attended  with  greater  pleasure  to  the  advocates  of 
Philip  than  to  their  own  friends  ?  The  same  reason  which  pre- 
vails here.  Because  they  who  are  engaged  on  the  part  of  truth 
and  justice  can  never,  even  if  they  were  inclined,  advance  any 
thing  to  recommend  themselves  to  favour  ;  their  whole  concern  is 
for  the  welfare  of  their  state.  The  others  need  but  to  soothe  and 
flatter  in  order  to  second  the  designs  of  Philip.  The  one  ^ress 
for  supplies ;  the  others  insist  that  they  are  not  wanted  ;  the  one 
call  their  countrymen  to  battle,  and  alarm  them  with  apprehen- 
sions of  danger ;  the  others  are  ever  recommending  peace,  until 
the  toils  come  too  near  to  be  escaped.  And  thus,  on  all  occasions 
one  set  of  men  speak  but  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  affec- 
tions of  their  fellow-citizens ;  the  other  to  preserve  them  from 
ruin ;  till  at  last  the  interests  of  the  state  are  given  up,  not  cor- 
ruptly or  ignorantly,  but  from  a  desperate  purpose  of  yielding  to 
the  fate  of  a  constitution  thought  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  And^ 
by  the  powers  of  Heaven !  I  dread  this  may  be  your  case,  when 
you  find  that  reflection  cannot  serve  you  !     And,  when  I  turn  my 


*  The  coincidence  of  our  actual  position  with  that  of  Athens,  at  that  period,  i» 
in  no  point  more  remarkable  than  in  this. 
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eyes  to  the  ineD  who  have  reduced  you  to  this,  it  is  not  terror  that 
I  £eel ;  it  is  the  utmost  detestation.  It  were  folly  and  baseness 
to  be  amused  with  such  false  hopes  as  theirs,  when  neither  our 
cpunsels  direct  us  nor  our  inclination  prompt  us  to  the  pursuit  of 
our  true  interests,  and  to  suffer  those  who  speak  for  our  enemies 
to  persuade  us  that  the  state  is  too  powerful  to  be  affected  by  any 
accident  whatever.  It  is  shameful  to  cry  out  when  some  event 
bath  surprised  us,  '  Heavens  !  who  could  have  expected  this  V 
We  should  have  acted  thus  and  thus,  and  avoided  these  and  these 
errors  ?  While  the  vessel  is  safe,  whether  it  be  great  or  small, 
the  mariner,  the  pilot,  every  person  should  exert  himself  in  his 
particular  station,  and  preserve  it  from  being  wrecked  either  by 
villany  or  unskilfulness.  But  when  the  sea  hath  once  broken  in 
all  care  is  vain.  And  therefore,  Athenians  I  while  we  are  yet 
safe,  possessed  of  a  powerful  city,  favoured  with  many  resources, 
our  reputation  illustrious — what  are  we  to  do?  (Perhaps  some 
have  sat  witli  impatience  to  ask.) — I  shall  now  give  you  my  opi- 
nion, and  propose  it  in  form  ;  that,  if  approved,  youc  voices  may 
confirm  it. 

"  Having,  in  the  first  place,  provided  for  your  defence,  fitted  out 
your  navy,  raised  your  supplies,  and  arrayed  your  forces;  then 
we  are  to  call  others  to  their  duty ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to 
send  ambassadors  into  all  parts. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  endeavour  to  raise  that  spirit 
abroad  which  we  ourselves  are  unwilling  to  assume.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  neglect  our  own  interests,  and  yet  pretend  a  regard 
to  the  common  cause;  or,  while  we  are  insensible  to  present 
dangers  to  think  of  alarming  others  with  apprehensions  of  fu- 
turity. No :  let  us  provide  the  forces  in  the  Chersonesus  with 
money,  and  every  thing  else  that  they  desire.  Let  us  begin  with 
vigour  on  our  part ;  then  call  on  the  other  Greeks ;  convene,  in- 
struct, exhort  them.  Thus  it  becomes  a  state  of  such  dignity  as 
ours.     If  you  think  the  protection  of  Greece  may  be  intrusted  to 
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the  Chalcidens  and  MegaraeaDS,^  and  so  desert  its  cause,  you  do 
not  think  justly.  It  will  be  well  if  they  can  protect  themselves. 
No:  this  is  your  province  :  this  is  that  prerogative  transmitted 
from  your  ancestors,  the  reward  of  all  their  many,  and  glorious, 
and  great  dangers.  If  every  man  sits  down  in  ease  and  indul- 
gence, and  studies  only  to  avoid  trouble,  he  will  certainly  find  no 
one  to  supply  his  place ;  and  I  am  also  apprehensive  that  we  may 
be  forced  into  all  that  trouble  to  which  we  are  so  averse.  Were 
there  persons  to  act  in  our  stead  our  inactivity  would  have  long 
since  discovered  them ;  but  there  are  really  none.'* 

*  Read,  **  If  you  think  the  protection  of  Europe  may  be  entrusted  to  the  Aua- 
tiians  and  the  French." 


ENGLISH  AND  RUSSIAN  TALLOW. 


At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  disposition 
shewn  by  the  legislature  and  the  community  at 
large,  to  devise  some  measure  of  relief  for  the  Agri- 
cuIturistSj  without  injuring  the  commercial  opera- 
tions on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  Agriculturists  themselves,  im- 
mediately depends,  we  are  surprised  that  atten* 
tion  has  not  been  directed  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce imported  either  at  a  low  rate,  or  duty  free, 
from  countries  which  tax,  or  wholly  exclude  our 
manufactures,  which  they  are  only  encouraged  to 
do,  by  our  free  admission  of  their  produce  to  com- 
pete with  our's,  while  they  refuse  the  correspond- 
ing facility  to  our  manufactures. 

The  rate  of  and  mode  of  levying  duty  on  tallow 
and  soap,  is  at  present  most  injurious — ^an  expensive 
and  cumbersome,  and  withal  inefficient  organisa- 
tion for  collecting  the  excise  duty  on  soap,  injures 
that  manufacture  by  its  regulations,  while  it  dimi- 
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nishes  the  revenue  by  its  costliness.     The  export 
commerce  of  soap  is  arrested — the  home  consump- 
tion is   restricted ;  tallow  from    Russia   competes 
with  our  home  supply,   or  at  all  events  by  its  com- 
parative cheapness  allows  Russia  to  increase  its 
price   by   various  modes    before  it  is    exported. 
The  repeal  then  of  the  excise  duty  on  soap,  and 
the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  a  heavier  duty  on 
tallow,  would  greatly  improve  the  soap  manufacture, 
afford  a  temporary  advantage  directly  to  the  agri- 
culturists, and  if  in  the  long  run  the  price  fall  even 
lower  than  it  is  at  present,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will,  still  the  home  grower  would  occupy  a  rela- 
tively superior  position.      If  such  a  measure  were 
adopted,  we  see  other  great  political  and  commer- 
cial consequences  which  indeed  are  our  induce- 
ments for  entering  into  the  subject,  namely  the 
blow  that  thus  will  be  struck  at  the  political  pi'ojecis 
of  Russia,  and  the  new  commercial  field  that  will 
be  opened  by  the  simultaneous  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  oil — these  questions  we  have  already  treated 
and  will  return  to  again,  for  the  present  we  will 
address  ourselves  to  the  specific  proposition  which 
we  now  put  forward,  which  is,  to  impose  a  higher 
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duty  on  foreign  tallow,  and  to  do  away  with  the 
excise  duty  on  soap  if  possible. 

1st.  The  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  enable  the 
cattle-feeder  to  have  a  higher  price  for  his  cattle, 
as  the  quality  of  home-fed  tallow  is  much  superior 
to  foreign,  and  the  price  of  the  former  is  only  kept 
down  by  the  great  importation  of  the  latter,  which  is 
used  to  mix  with  our  own  tallow. 

2nd.  As  soap  and  candles  are  articles  which 
form  large  items  in  the  expenditure  of  all  classes, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  them  made  as 
cheap  as  possible ;  and  they  will  certainly  be 
cheaper  if  the  whole  duty  were  placed  on  tallow, 
.  because  the  expense  of  collecting  any  Excise  duty 
is  much  heavier  than  a  Customs  one;  and  the 
various  restrictions  necessary  for  the  former,  ren- 
.der  the  soap-maker's  process  much  more  expen- 
sive than  it  would  otherwise  be.* 

3rd.  The  increased  cost  occasioned,  as  we  thus 

shew,  is  an  immense  barrier  to  an  increase  of  ex- 

.  port  of  soap  and  candles,  which  might  (if  the  duty 

on  them  were  lower)  extend  to  five  times  the  present 

*  See  Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  '^  Manchester  Guardian,"  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 
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amount,  for,  in  consequence  of  our  high  prices 
of  these  articles,  France  supplies  nearly  the  whole 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  a  great  portion  of 
America.  This  is  a  question  of  first-rate  importance 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

4th.  The  removal  of  all  duty  on  soap,  will  form  a 
saving  to  the  country  in  the  collection  of  Revenue, 
equal  to  about  50,000/.,  being  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  soap  duty. 

5th.  The  increase  of  duty  on  tallow,  will,  no 
doubt,  drive  soap-makers  to  find  other  oleaginous 
substances  as  substitutes,  so  soon  as  our  own  pro- 
duce of  tallow  is  not  sufficient ;  and  in  this  search 
they  will  encourage  the  importation  of  cocoa- 
nut-oil  from  our  own  colonies,  of  palm-oil, 
and  olive-oil,  from  countries  which  take  payment 
entirely  in  our  own  manufactures,  while  Rus- 
sia, from  whence  we  draw  all  our  foreign  tallow, 
takes  only  a  proportion  of  the  value  of  it  in  our 
manufactures,  and  those  the  least  profitable  to  us : 
— even  this  branch  of  export  to  Russia,  is  gradu- 
ally decreasing. 

The  objections  that  are  generally  urged  against 
any  increase  of  duty  on  tallow,  are — 
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1st.  That  it  will  prevent  the  importation  of 
foreign  tallow  altogether,  and  thus  raise  the  price 
of  soap  and  candles. 

2nd.  That  it  will  thereby  curtail  Russia's  ability 
to  take  manufactures  from  us,  as  she  depends  on 
her  tallow  for  payment  to  us. 

3rd.  That  any  increase  of  duty,  to  the  extent  we 
advocate,  would  be  a  total  reversal  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  which  our  present,  and  many  past 
Governments  have  held  out  to  foreign  nations  as 
the  main  feature  of  British  Commercial  Policy. 

With  regard  to  these  two  first  objections,  we 
would  ask  any  pei*son  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
trade  of  Russia,  whether  it  is  possible  for  Russia  to 
find  a  market,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  for  the 
tallow  she  supplies  to  us  : — we  assert  that  she  can- 
not:— we  also  assert,  that  from  the  nature  of  her 
system  of  Agriculture,  the  Russian  farmer  must 
continue  to  feed  cattle  and  to  make  tallow  ; — that, 
if  the  duty  we  lay  on  here,  should  force  down  the 
prices  in  Russia,  all  that  will  happen,  will  be,  that 
instead  of  there  being  five  or  six  profits  made  out 
of  the  tallow,  for  as  many  different  dealers,  brokers, 
melters,  and  merchants,  &c.  through  whose  hands 
it  passes  before  we  get  it,  the  first  producer  will 
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find  means  to  sell  it  more  directly  (as  it  is  sold  in 
every  other  country  from  whence  we  get  any)  to 
our  own  merchants,  and  thus  tho^e  various  profits 
and  various  local  imposts  and  export  duties  (which 
the  Russian  Government  authorize  and  demand) 
will  be  saved  to   our  community,  and  instead  of 

falling  into  Russian  hands,  will  fall  into  our  own 
revenue. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  Russians  cannot 
supply  us  with  tallow  at  the  same  rates,  we 
deny  that  tallow  is  an  ingredient  which,  of  ne- 
cessity, we  must  have  for  the  manufacture  of  Soap. 
Cocoa-nut,  palm  and  olive-oil  are  all  better  and 
all  cheaper  substances,  except  the  latter,  which 
is  incontrovertibly  the  best  of  all,  which  we  are 
prepared  to  shew  may  be  got  at  rates  30  per 
cent,  under  the  present  prices,  if  it  should  become 
an  article  in  which  British  Capitalists,  with  their 
•enterprise, would  find  (from  increased  consumption) 
enough  of  scope  for  the  employment  of  capital.  If 
w^e  want  any  proof  of  these  assertions,  we  find  it  in 
the  following  facts,  which  the  statistical  returns  will 
prove :— A  very  few  years  ago  neither  Palm  nor 
Cocoa-nut  oil  were  used  in  this  country ;  whereas 
now  the  annual  consumption  of  the  former  is  up- 
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wards  of  13,000  tons,  and  of  the  latter  400  tons, 
and  is  increasing  every  year.  As  to  olive-oil  cer- 
tainly none  is  used  here  for  either  the  purposes  of 
making  soap  or  for  lighting,  because,  like  those 
other  articles,  our  manufactures  have  not  yet  found 
it  cheap  enough,  and  the  reason  for  that  is,  that 
the  high  duty  (lately,  though  not  sufficiently 
lowered  *)  discouraged  mercantile  speculators  from 
seeking  for  extensive  fields  of  supply  at  cheap 
rates,  which  fields  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but  principally  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  if  once  there  were  induce- 
ments held  out  to  import  the  article  largely. 
— We  need  give  no  better  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  this  assertion  than  by  mentioning  the  following 
facts : — Great  Britain  imports  of  olive-oil  only 
about  8,000  tons  annually  (two  years  ag<r  only 
6j000  tons),  at  prices  varying  from  60/.  to  60L 
per  ton,  while  the  French  import  annually  from 
30,000  to  35,000  tons,  at  prices  fully  15  to  20  per 

*  The  reduction  is,  however,  only  nominal,  the  duty  on  Gallipoli 
oil  having  been  retained,  and  no  arrangement  having  been  made  with 
Turkey  for  the  exportation  of  oil  from  that  country,  though  the 
Tariff  shows  a  reduction  of  duty  per  ton  of  4Z.  4^.,  yet>  in  fact,  that 
reduction  is  inoperative. — See  Portfolio,  No.  XI. 

2  c 
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cent,  lower.     Out  of  this  quantity,  they  apply  moTC 

than  20,000  tons  to  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
which  soap,  being  infinitely  better  than  British 
soap  made  from  tallow,  they  export  to  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  many  other  countries,  both 
in  the  north  and  south  of  Edrope,  to  which  we 
do  not  export  any  soap  at  all,  and  have,  besides, 
a  preference  given  to,  and  a  greater  demand  for, 
their  soap  in  the  markets  of  South  and  North 
America.  If  any  one  reason  beyond  another  exists 
for  the  earnest  desire  France  has  shewn  to  secure 
to  herself  so  much  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  6f 
Africa,  it  is  because  she  finds  there  such  valuab!b 
sources  of  supply  of  olive-oil,  which,  in  its  taw  and 
manufactured  state,  she  supplies  to  other  nations. 

It  is  impossible  to  place  a  limit  to  the  immense 
snppfies  which  we  may  find  of  olive,  palm,  and 
cocoa-nut  oils,  which  at  this  moment  would  be 
used  for  the  great  majority  of  the  purposes  to  which 
Russian  tallow  is  applied,  were  it  not  for  legislative 
enactments. — The  former  would  be  found  in  the 
Asiatic^  European,  and  African  provinces  of  Turkey, 
the  Morea  and  Greek  Islands,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
where  now  a  large  proportion  of  the  olives  rot  on 
the  ground. — The  two  latter  articles,  for  making 
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oH  froHiy  are  to  be  found  in  endless  quantities  in 

W^estern  Africa  aiid  Iqdia— all  these  countries  take 

coir  manufactures    readily,  and    vHint  but  oppor- 

tujutiea  to  take  these  to  a  greater  extent,  and  to 

give  us  their  products  in  return",  while  the  country 

^hich  supplies  us  with  tallow  takes  from  us  little 

else  than  yam  she  needs,  to  supply  her  manufac^ 

:^ries,  to  exclude   our  stuffs  not  only  from  her 

own-  empire,  but  from  the  Asiatic  marke|;,   and 

that    little    only    until    she    can    supply  herself 

with    yarn   of   her  own  manufacture.      But   we 

haye  been  led  away  from  the  consideration  that 

our  own  home  supply  of  tallow  would    by   any 

increase  of  duty  on  foreign  be  augmented   very 

largely ;  because  it  would  then  answer  the  farmer^ s 

pfwrpose  to  beep  a  greater  proportion  of  Hoe  stock. 

In  fact,  within  these  few  years  past,  improvements 

in  agriculture  have  greatly   increased  the   honie 

supply  of  tallow,  so  much  so  as  to  cause   a  .de^ 

crease  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  tallow  through^ 

out  the  kingdom.    But  for  this  extraordinairy  honie 

production,   during  the    last   year,  the  price  of 

lallow  must  have  risen  to  an  alarming  height. 

.    We  have  now  to  answer  the  third  and  last  ob* 

jectionl     It  is!  true  that  any  increase  of  duty  on  a 

2c  2 
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raw  article  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  free- trade. 
Of  that  principle  we   ate  the  decided  advocates^ 
we  do  not  question  it,  but  we  state  the  grouncbs 
upon  which  we  conceive  this  measure  is  adviseable ; 
happy  would  it  be  for  this  country  if  neither  laws, 
nor  regtilations,  nor  duties,  int«rfered  with  the  ex- 
change of  man's  industry  and  nature's  bounty,  but 
involved  as  we  are  in  the  toils  of  commercial  legis- 
lation, must  we  bear  tli6  burden  they  inflict  with- 
out taking  advantage  of  the  chances  they  offer  ? 

It  is  argued  that  we  ought  to  keep  all  our  im- 
port duties  as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  induce 
othernations  to  lower  theirs  iii  favour  of  bur  manu*^ 
factures.     Well  we  have  kept  our  duty  on  tallow 
low  ever  since  the  last  war  ;  and  what  has  been  the 
result?     Have  bur  exports  increased  to  Russia^ 
from  whence   we  draw  our  almost  sole  supply? 
The  very  reverse  is  the  case  upon  the  aggregate,  for 
Xhey :  have  been  annually   decreasing,,  except  on 
cotton  twist,  and  sbme  dye  stuff's  on  which  we  have 
the  lieast  profit,  for  whereas  in   1827  Russia  took 
from  us  cotton  and  woollen  mdnufactvTe&  to  the 
value  of  upwards  of  300,000/. ;  she  iii   1834  took 
^f  the  same:  goods  in  value  only  175,000/*     Even 
ieottOQ  twist,  the  increase  is  very  trivial,  for  in  1827 
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the    export    value   was  930,000/.    and    in    1834 
1,030,000/.'    Tliis  article  she  takes  for  her  6wii> 
manufactures,  .which  she  sends  to  compete .  with' 
ours  in  her  Southern   Provinces,  in  Pei»ia  and 
Easterq  Turkey.     During  all  these  years,  and  ever 
since  the  last  war,  our  importation  of  tallow  has  been 
increasing,  and  for  thirteen  years  past,  the  price 
has  also  increased  ;  thus  in  1820  (£rom  which  year 
only  we  have  returns)  the  importation  was  40,000 
tons,  in  1834  it  was  65,000  tons.    In  1822  the  price 
averaged  35/.  per  ton  ;  in  1835  it  averaged  43/.  per 
ton,  thus  showing  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  the  sup^ 
ply  of  oleaginous  substitutes  from  some  other  coun-* 
tries.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  nearly  thirty 
articles  which  form  large  items  of  consumption  in 
this  country  have  all  fallen  in  value  during  the 
last  ten  years,  at  a  ratio  varying  from  40  to  50 
per  cent.,  tallow  has  increased  in  price  fully  12 
per  cent,  notwithstanding  all  the  decivease  of  con- 
sumption .  from  the  introduction  of  gas,  by  which 
also  oil  has  been  rendered  so  much  cheaper.  Be  it 
known  too  that  the  Russian   government  assists 
the  Russian  merchants  in  holding  back  their  sup-^ 
plies  of  tallow  ia  order  to  keep  up  the  price  in  this 
cbuntry. 
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It  has  been  argued  in  fayour  of  low  import 
duties,  that  although  any. country  trading  with  us 
may  not  take  our  manufactures  in  return  for  her 
produce^  still  as  she  must  supply  herself  with 
them  elsewhere  at  a  much  greater  cost,  she  is 
annually  a  loser  of  the  difference  between  that 
greater  cost  and  what  she  would  pay  us,  and  that 
thus  in  time  she  will  see  her  error  and  turn  to  us 
at  last.  We  ask,  .whether  this  is  a  sound  doctrine 
in  reference  to  countries  that  are  bending  all  their 
energies  to  become  manufacturers  themselves,  and 
that  have  facilities  to  become  so  by  having  labour 
and  fuel  cheap. 

In  Russia  and  Prussia,  where  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  not  the  demand  of  the  public  which  can  induce 
the  government  to  alter  their  tariff  in  our  favour ; 
for  these  governments  are  themsdves  the  proprietors 
of  all  the  new  manufactories  which  they  are  sup- 
porting with  all  their  power,  and  are  supplying 
with  every  species  of  information  and  new  invention, 
got  from  this  country,  by  having  agents  regularly 
established  in  all  our  manufacturing  districts, 
whose  whole  business  is  to  obtain  sketches^  models, 
and  details  of  every  new  process  or  improvement. 
In  a   former  article  we  have   endeavouised   to 
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show  that,  by  raising  the  duty  on  Russian  produce, 
you  reproduce  the  circumstances  that  preceded  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  that  forced  Alex- 
ander to  abandon  the  continental  system  of  Napo- 
leon— that  is,  that  you  raised  such  an  opposition  of 
the  nobles  to  the  government,  that  a  continuance 
of  the  policy  which  had  interfered  with  exportation 
to  England  became  impossible  ;  so  now,  by  such  a 
measure,  Russia  would  be  brought  to  a  state  of 
absolute  dependence  on  England,  and  must  of  ne« 
cessity  abandon  her  aggressive  projects.  Eng- 
land,  it  is  true,  possesses  ample  means  of  coercing 
Russia,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  get  such  a  govern- 
ment as  ours  to  do  any  thing  at  all.  Now,  here  is 
a  case  where  various  internal  and  powerful  in- 
terests are  deeply  involved,  and  where,  for  once^ 
.the  views  of  the  agriculturists  coincide  with  mea- 
sures conducive  to  our  external  security. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  a  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Manchester  Guardian." 


London^  Fehmary  9,  t836. 
'    '^  Youft  observation,  that  the  daty  on  soap  was  not  suf- 
^ciently  reduced  in  1 833  to  destroy  illicit  trade,  is  correct ; 
bjut  it  is  clear  you  are  not  aware  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
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greater  part  of  the  frauds  on  the  Revenue  are  conducted. 
I  will  not  waste  your  valuable  space  by  entering  minutely 
into  this  part  of  the  subject — a  great  extent  of  fraud  is  ac- 
knowledged to  exist  by  all.  The  improvements  in  alkali- 
making  have  increased  the  facility  of  soap-making  to  such 
a  degree,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  that  illicit  trade 
cannot  be  checked.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  are  not  aware  that  the 
consumption  of  duty-paid  soap  per  head  by  the  population 
of  the  country,  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  average  consump* 
tion  per  head  in  seven  large  workhouses,  that  in  your  town 
being  one  of  the  seven. 

** Supposing,  however,  as  you  hint,  that  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  new  regulations  and  by  a  further  reduction  of 
the  duty  (which  we  deny),  it  forms  only  a  portion  of  the 
evil  of  which  we  complain.  It  is  the  Excise  interference 
— it  is  our  being  obliged  in  1836  to  use  apparatus  described 
in  Acts  of  Parliament  100  years  old,  and  to  make  our  soap 
under  the  regulations  contained  in  those  Acts,  which  pre- 
vent improvements  and  cramp  the  energy  of  the  manufac- 
turers : — which  is  as  prejudicial  to  our  trade  as  the  duty 
itself. 

"The  Excise  say,  they  cannot  give  up  this  interference. 
How,  then,  can  the  trade  improve?  How  can  we  com- 
pete with  France  and  North  America?  Had  such  a  clog 
been  placed  upon  cotton,  silk,  or  steam  machinery,  where 
would  manufecturing  Manchester  have  been  in  1836? 
The  Excise  Board  have  recently  refused  to  allow  even  the 
most  trifling  alterations  in  the  apparatus,  though  some  of 
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their  superior  officers  have  recommended  their  adopi* 
tion.  How  can  a  manufacturer  introduce  .  improve* 
ments,  even  if  he  were  allowed  to  do  so,  when  he  is 
prohibited  from  making  the  necessary  experiments,  by 
having  to  pay  the  duty  on  soap  subjected  to  experimental 
trials ;  and  especially  when  every  ingredient  he  introduces, 
and  every  operation  in  his  works,  is  accurately  described 
by  the  Excise-officers,  and  may  be  communicated  to  his 
rivals  in  a  few  hours?  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  further 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  than  by  saying,  that  we  are 
excluded  from  using  mechanical  and  chemical  improve- 
ihents  successfully  adopted  in  France ;  and,  after  stating 
thus  much,  need  we  do  more  than  appeal  to  the  spirited 
and  intelligent  manufacturers  of  Manchester  for  their 
assistance  to  remove  from  our  trade  this  constant  bar  to 
improvement,  particularly  when,  as  we  will  presently  show, 
our  plan  cannot  injure' any  class  of  the  community,  and 

r 

will  benefit  many  ? 

"  There  is  one  remark,  however,  before  weleave  this  part 
of  the  subject,  which  wfe  must  notice.  You  allude  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  fair  over  the  fraudulent  trader, 
and  the  difficulty  of  smuggling,  on  account  oif  the  character 
and  credit  of  the  maker  being  in  the  hands  of  his  servants. 
Smuggling  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  collusion  with  the 
officer,  and  if,  by  dividing  the  duty  evaded  with  him,  one- 
tenth  only  can  be  secured  free  of  duty,  the  illicit  trader 
can  under-sell  the  regular  and  honest  maker,  so  as  at  all 
times  to  command  the  best  customers.     Pray,  Sir,  does 
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any  one  ask,  when  they  buy  soap,  whether  it  has  paid 
4he  duty  ?  Or,  do  they  not  ask  the  price  and  buy  the 
cheapest  ? 

^^  You  state  that  ^'  Russia  is  a  great  and  rapidfy^increasing 
market  for  our  twisty*  and  that  ^*  the  great  article  of  uih 
port  on  tohich  we  depend  for  returns  is  tallow."  Let  us, 
however,  examine  into  this. 

Our  exports  to  Russia  in  1833  were  £1,531,000. 
Do.  do.  1832  1,587,000. 

Do.  do.  1829  2,157,000.* 

This  does  not  look  like  an  increasing  trade.  Now  turn  to 
imports  from  that  country.  In  1 829  they  were  4, 1 8O,O002.t 
they  increased  to  1832,  and  1833  were  still  increasing  in 
some  of  the  mo^t  important  items,  thus — 


1832. 

1833. 

Bristles 

1,344,000  lbs. 

1,370,000  lbs. 

Flax  and  Hemp 

667,860  cwt. 

776,000  cwt. 

Flax  and  Linseed 

1,612,736  bush. 

1,558,000  bnsh. 

Tallow 

1,163,000  cwt.  t 

1 ,070,000  cwt. 

Wool 

855,000  lbs. 

1 ,380,000  lbs. 

'^  Every  Russian  merchant  knows  that  our  ships  go  to 
Petersburgh  in  ballast,  and  return  loaded,  and  also  that 
nearly  all  our  manufactures  are  either  subject  to  a  prohibi- 
tory duty,  or  prohibited  by  the  Russian  Tariff.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  allow  that  of  the  1,500,000/.  exported  to  Russia, 
1 ,100,000 A  consists  of  twist ;  but  conceding  this,  I  show  at 

*  Parliamentary  Returns.         f  Vide  M*Culloch*s  Dictionary. 
X  A  Year  of  great  speculation  in  Tallow. 
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tbe  8ame  time  that,  supposing  tallow  to  be  out  of  the 
question,  there  can  be  no  deficiency  in  returns  for  that 
amount.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Russia,  only  a  few  yeilrs 
since,  increased  the  duty  on  all  English  mtaufactures  112 J 
per  cent.,  and  that  she  now  actually  taxes  the  tallow  she 
exports  to  this  country — ^thns  protecting  her  manufactures 
by  prohibitory  duties,  and  deriving  a  revenue  from  a  raw 
material  exported  to  England* 

-  *'  But  whilst  Russia  hasbeen  pursuing  thisinsidiouspolicy, 
what  have  we  been  about  ?  We  have  recently  repealed  the 
candle  duty,  which  was  a  tax  of  9^.  per  ton  on  the  Russian 
tallow  used  for  that  purpose,  — ^30,000 .  tons  annually. 
Have  we  gained  by  this  ?  The  Russians  know  our  in* 
creased  and  increasing  wants,  and  by  .giving  us  short  sup* 
plies,  and  holding  back  their  tallow  (to  enable  the  Russian 
merchants  to  do  which,  the  Government  has  made  large 
advances  on  the  stock  in  St.  Petersburgh,)  they  have  forced 
up  the  price  of  tallow,  so  as  to  place  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  duty  in  their  pockets  I 

**  Well,  determined  to  return  good  for  evil,  we  reduce  the 
soap  duty ,^— not  low  enough  to  destroy  illicit  trade,  which, 
with  the  improvements  in  alkali-making,  I  believe  to  be 
impossible, — ^but  sufficiently  to  encourage  the  consumption 
of  foreign  tallow,  and  thus  again  encourage  the  Russian 
landowner.  Does  she  now  <to  anything  in  return  ?  She 
do^s :  she  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  obtaining 
tallow  from  Wallachia,  by  imposing  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
vessels  passing  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  and 
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dius  still  further  strives  to  tnaiotain  her  i 
ezpenHe. 

"Now,  Sir,  conceiving  that  I  have  nearly 
the  position  you  have  taken,  allow  me  to 
the  case,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  it  1 
now  taxed,  by  the  odious  interference 
directly.  14/.  per  ton— indirectly,  nearly 
the  home  consumption  tallow  is  the  princi 
?oap ;  and  we  propose  to  repeal  the  soap-< 
creasing  the  Customa'-duty  on  tallow,  u. 
from  it  as  it  now  pays. indirectly  througl 
soap.  Our  proposition  is^to  transfer  to  ta 
which  the  duty  cannot  be  evaded,  that  po 
which  it  now,  in  fact,  pays,  through  the  m< 
expensive  machinery.  Alai^e  class  of  mi 
be  benefited,  agriculturists  will  bebeniefite 
Burners  of  soap  will  be  benefited  ;  for  as  » 
is  freed  from  Excise  interference,  the  que 
proved  and  price  lowered. 
.  "  I  have  not  alluded  to  the  moral  effect 
produced  by  this  change,  in  consequence 
of  frauds  on  the  revenue — to  the  justice  wl 
to  a  large  class  of  manufacturers — to  the 
lecting  950,000/.,  and  returning  280,000/ 
to  the  injury  the  export  trade  suffers  by  ou 
from  the  Mediterranean  markets,  thus  G 
plied  wilh  its  fine  soap  from  Barbary— to 
petition,  threatening  to  destroy, our  trade, 
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Americans  and  French  in  South  America,  there  being  no 
Excise-laws  in  either  of  those  countries  to  check  the  free 
exercise  of  capital  and  skill — to  the  injustice  to  the  English 
maker,  from  there  being  no  duty  in  Ireland,  from  whence, 
in  1 834,  the  import  quadrupled  that  in  1 833, and  in  1 835  has 
again  largely  increased,  Irish  soap  being  made  without 
Excise  interference,  and  paying  duty  in  its  dry  and  perfect 
state ;  whereas,  we  pay  it  when  hot,  and  have  to  bear  all 
losses  from  accident,  drying,  or  inferior  quality,  &c.  &c. — 
to  the  unfair  mode  in  which  the  duty  is  collected  in  Eng- 
land, the  credit  being  fourteen  days  in  London,  and  eight 
weeks  in  the  country — and  to  the  fact  that  cleanliness,  of 
all  things,  is  the  worst  to  tax,  whether  considered  in  re- 
ference to  its  effect  on  the  health  or  morals  of  the  people  ; 
— nor  have  I  shewn  how  the  principles  I  am  advocating 
have  been  beneficially  applied  by  the  present  Government  to 
raw  cotton  and  raw  wax,  removing  the  Excise  duties  from 
calicoes  and  wax-candles." 
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years" — Times, 

ENGLAND  aud  RUSSIA,  heing  a  Fifth  Edition  of  "  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Turkey,''  revised  and  enlarged,  As.  Qd*  boards. 

**  The  action  of  Russia  on  Turkey — ^the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  of  Unkiar 
Skelessi — ^the  convention  of  St.  Petersburgh,  have  been  so  completely  laid 
bare  in  '  JEngland,  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey  J  that  we  need  offer  nq  re- 
mark on  the  subject ;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  controvert  any  of  its 
positions ;  no  doubt  seems  even  to  remain  as  to  their  truth.  That  essay  is 
too  succinct  to  admit  of  useful  citation ;  it  cannot  be  analyzed,  because  it  is 
itself  a  condensed  analysis  of  an  overwhelming  subject.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  urging  it  on  our  reader's  attention." — British  and  Foreign 
Review,  No.  I. 

"  The  effect  of  this  publication,  on  opinion  in  England,  is,  perhaps,  unpa- 
ralleled. The  question  interests  now,  because  rendered  intelligible." 

Foreign  Quarterly  Revieio,  No.  XXX. 
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EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS.  By  a  Resident  at  Con- 
STANTINOPLB.     Sccoud  Edition,  8vo.     Is.  6d, 

"  .  .  .  .  And  a  cleai-er  or  more  incontrovertible  statement  as  to  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  in  the  East  was  certainly  never  penned.  It  is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  man  who  has  not  only  been  a  long  time  in 
Turkey,  but  has  lived  there  under  auspices  which  gave  him  access  to  the 
most  infallible  sources  of  information." —  Times,  Oct,  1 . 

TURKEY  and  RUSSIA ;  or,  Observations  on  their  Political 
and  Commercial  Relations  with  England.  By  a  Merchant.  ]s.  6d. 

INDIA. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  7«.  boards, 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  HISTORY  of  the  EAST  INDIA 
COMPANY,  from  the  Grant  of  their  First  Charter  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  to  the  present  period.  By  Captain  Thornton,  R.N. 
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Norman  and  Skeen,  Printers,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The  overwhelming  importance  of  the  Turkish 
question  on  which  hinges  the  fate  of  Europe,  has 
carried  us  in  our  preceding  numbers  beyond  the 
coitsideration  of  interests  nearer  home,  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  claim  the  deepest 
attention  of  the  British  public. 

The  object  of  the  present  number  is  to  develope 
the  political  relations  of  the  different  German  states, 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  "  Commercial  League,"  and  its  probable  effects 
on  our  national  prosperity.  We  conceive  that 
this  question  is  hardly  yet  understood  in  this  coun- 
try, although  it  cannot  fail  to  become  very  shortly 
a  matter  of  Parliamentary  investigation. 

In  the  Memoir  on  the  Policy  of  Prussia  an 
attempt  to  render  Austria  obnoxious  for  her  illiberal 
principles,  appears  as  manifest  as  in  the  former 
Memoir  of  Russia. 

This  paper  is  the  first  indication  of  the  Prussian 
Commercial  League,  and  the  identity  of  its  views 
with  those  of  Russia,  is  truly  remarkable. 

Prussia  is  here  represented  as  the  liberal  power, 
Austria,  as  the  illiberal.  Yet  what  must  we  con- 
sider is  the  object  of  liberalism  ?  Is  it  not  the 
respect  of  a  state  for  its  own  independence  and  for 
the  national  independence  of  other  States  ? 
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There  has  only  been  one  grand  question  which 
could  put  to  the  test  these  principles ;  this  was  the 
struggle  in  Poland,  during  which  we  saw  Austria 
seeking  to  maintain,  Prussia  striving  energetically 
and  successfully  to  destroy,  national  independence. 

Austria  is  liable  to  attack,  because  her  statesmen 
act  on  principles,  as  rules  of  conduct,  from  which 
their  own  self-respect  prevents  them  from  deviating. 
These  principks  are  inflexible  barriers  to  designs 
against  Foreign  Powers,  and  are  incompatible  with 
projects  of  aggrandizement.  As  men,  we  may  con- 
sider them  bigoted  or  antiquated ;  as  a  nation  we 
should  rejoice  in  the  absence,  in  a  nation  of  so 
much  power  as  Austria,  of  projects  hostile  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Prussia,   on  the  other  hand,  has  no  such  princi- 
ples ;  her  rule  of  conduct  is  sought  in  the  means 
of  realising  her  ends,  the  projects  she  has  proposed 
to  herself;  her  spring  of  action  is  the  desire  of  ac- 
quisition ;  her  sole  restraint,  the  incapacity  of  exe- 
cution, and  in  the  furtherance  of  these  ends,  she 
has  found  her  principal  means  of  action,  in  appro- 
priating to  herself  the  liberal  dispositions  of  her 
subjects,  and  of  Foreign  Powers.     Supported  thus 
by  the  one,   and  respected  by  the  others,  she  has 
made  use  of  liberalism  in  name,  to  combat  Austria, 
the  sole  prop  of  German  nationality,  to  extinguish 
the  independence  of  the  minor  German  States,  and 
to  place  herself  in  the  position  most  conducive  to 
the  Eastern  projects  of  Russia. 


A  MEMOIR 

ON 

THE    POLICY    OF    PRUSSIA, 

DRAWN   UP  FOR  THE  COURT   OF  BERLIN   IN    1822,   BY  A  PRUSSIAN 

DIPLOMATIC   AGENT    AT   FRANKFORT. 


The  foundations  of  the  earlier  system  of  Prussia, 
as  it  was  settled  in  reference  to  the  States  of  the 
Confederation,  by  Frederick  11.  after  the  peace 
of  Hubertsburg,  and  as  maintained  in  all  essential 
points  until  the  peace  of  Luneville,  have  ex- 
perienced, since  the  recess  of  the  Imperial  Deputa- 
tions and  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  material  altera- 
tions. 

1.  By  the   secularization  of  the    Ecclesiastical 

Ueber  die  Polilik  Preussens. 

Die  Grandlagen  des  firuheren  Systems  Preussens,  wie  es  in  Bezug 
auf  die  deutschen  Reichstaaten  Friederich  11.  nach  dem  Huberts- 
burger  Frieden  feststellte,  und  wie  solcbes  seitdem  im  Wesentlicben 
bis  zum  Liineviller  Frieden  bestand,  haben,  seit  dem  Reichs-Depu- 
tations-Rezesse  und  dem  Wiener  Kongresse,  wesentliche  Verande- 
rungen  erfahren : 

1)  Durch  die  Sekularisirung  der  geistlichen  Staaten  und   die 
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States^  and  the  mediatizing  of  most  of  the  small 
Diets  of  the  Empire,  and  the  consequent  augmenta- 
tion and  better  arming  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
Baden,  Darmstadt  and  Nassau. 

2.  By  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
German  possessions  of  Austria,  which  thereby 
ceased  to  be  an  encompassing  Power, whilst  Prussia, 
by  her  military  and  political  establishments  on  the 
Rhine,  on  the  Saal,  and  inThuringia,  not  only  sur- 
rounded North  and  Central  Germany  in  a  military 
sense,  but  came  into  immediate  territorial  con- 
nexion even  with  Southern  Germany. 

3.  By  the  partition  of  Saxony. 

4.  By  the  decisive  preponderance  which  the 
Protestant  principle  received  in  Germany,  in  con- 


Mediatisirung  der  meisten  kleinen  Reichstande,  und  die  daraus  und 
aus  dem  Rheinbunde  hervorgegangenen  Vergrosserungen  und  bcs- 
sere  Bewaffiiung  Baiems,  Wiirtembergs^  Badens,  Dannstadts  und 
Nassaus. 

2)  Durch  die  Abtretung  der  Niederlande  und  der  in  Deutschland 
zerstreuten  Besitzungen  Oesterreichs,  welches  dadurch  aufhbite 
umfassende  Macfat  zu  seyn,  wahrend  Preussen  durch  sein  nuli&- 
risches  und  politisches  Etablissement  am  Rheine,  an  der  Saar  und 
in  Thiiringen,  nicht  allein  Nord-  und  Mittel-Deutschland  nnlita- 
risch  umzingelte,  sondem  sogar  mit  Siid-Deutsehland  in  ummttel- 
bare  Territorial  Berdhrung  kam. 

3)  Durch  die  Theilung  Sachsens. 

4)  Durch  das  entschiedene  Uebergewicht,  welches  in  Folge  der 
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sequence  of  all  the  revulsions  which  had  taken 
plaice  since  1803. 

5.  By  the  formation  of  a  party,  especially  now 
favoured  by  Wurtemberg,  which  going  beyond  the 
principles  of  Protestantism,  chose  as  their  watch- 
words-Representative and  democratic  ideas. 

To  the  results  of  the  development  of  the  changes 
€td  l.vfe  may  ascribe  the  fer  greater  consideration 
which  the  above  named  Courts  now  deserve  in  a 
political  view. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  territorial  relations,  ad 
3,  they  have  become  at  the  same  time  much  more 
independent  of  Austria,  whilst  this  latter  power  has 


seit  1803  stattgefimdenen  Umanderungen  aller  Art,  das  protestan- 
tische  Prinzip  in  Deutschland  erhielt. 

'■  5)  Durch  das  Entstehen  einer  vorzUglich  jetzt  von  Wurtemberg 
b^unst^^ten  Parthei,  welche,  die  Grundsatze  des  Protestantismus 
iibertreibendy  die  reprasentativen  iind  demokratischen  Ideen  als 
Feldzeichen  wahlte. 

Die  Folgen  der  ad  1  entwickelten  Veranderungen  diirften  eine 
weit  grbssere  Beachtuug  seyn,  die  jetzt  in  politischer  Hinsicht  die 
genannten  Hofe  verdienen,  welche  zugleich  durch  die  ad  2  ausein* 
aadergesetzten  Territorial-Verhaltnisse  weit  unabhangiger,  als  es 
fruber  der  Fall  war,  von  Oesterreicb  geworden  sind,  wahrend  diese 
tetztere  Macbt  gleichzeitig  durcb  die  Sekularisationen  und  Mediati- 
aationen  den  eigentlicben  Kern  ibrer  Parthei  in  Deutscbland  verlo* 
ren  hat. 

Dagegen  bat  Preussen  durcb  seine  Festsetzung  am  Mittel-Rbein, 
4ttKch  den  Besitz  von  Koblenz,  Saarlouis  und  Erfurt,  und  durch 
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also  lost  the  real  stamen  of  her  influence  in  Ger- 
many, through  the  secularizations  and  medializa- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prussia,  by  fixing  herself  on 
the  Middle  Rhine,  by  the  possession  of  Coblente, 
Saarlouis  and  Erfurt,  and  by  her  joint  possession 
of  Mayence,  has  tmdoubtedly  gained  the  most  com- 
manding military  influence  in  North  and  Central 
Germany.  At  the  same  time,  however,  by  the  par- 
tition of  Saxony,  and  by  a  western  frontier,  which 
her  enviers  strive  to  represent  as  the  indications  of 
her  future  Imperial  limits,  she  haii;  infused  into 
most  of  the  North  and  Central  German  States  a 
secret  mistrust,  difiicult  to  dispel,  and  as  re- 
gards North  and  Central  Germany  at  least,  she 
has  essentially  changed  characters  with  Austria, 

seinen  Mitbesitz  von  Mainz  atterdings  den  entschiedensten  m3ita- 
rischen  Einfluss  auf  Nord-  und  Mittel-Deutschland  gewonnen, 
zugleich  aber  auch  durch  die  T^eilung  Sachsens  und  dureh  seine 
Abgrenzung  gegen  Westeh,  welche  seine  Neider  nur  ak  die  Mark* 
steine  seiner  knnftigen  aussem  Grenzen  des  Reichs  darzustelten  sidk 
bemiihen,  den  meisten  nord-  und  mittel-deutschen  Staaten  ein 
geheimes,  schwer  anszurottendes  Misstrauen  eingeflosst  und  im  We- 
sentlichen,  wenigstens  hinsichtlich  Nord-  und  Mittel-Deutschlands, 
die  friihere  Rolle  mit  Oesterreich  gewechseh,  gegen  dessen  wiiWicbe 
und  Yorgesetzte  Vergrosserungs-Absichten  die  meisten  Reicbss^nde 
damais  Schutz  bei  Preassen  suchten. 

Die  harten  Si;hl|ige,  welche  die  katholische  Parthei  in  Deutscbldnd 
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against  whose  real  and  allied  views  of  a^randise- 
meat  most  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation  used 
to  seek  protection  from  Prussia. 

The  ha*d  blows  which  the  Catholic  party  has  re- 
ceived in  Germany  are  undoubtedly  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  Prussia.  If  Prussia  were  to  be  regarded, 
and  is  regarded,  as  the  head  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany,  so  is  all  Germany  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  Austria,  protestantized  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  even  Catholic  Bavaria  may  be  said  to 
approximate  in  her  administration  and  military 
condition  more  to  Prussia  than  to  Austria* 
.  Finally,  as  regards  the  formation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  now  favoured  by  Wurtemberg,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  same,  although  deserving 
great  attention,  at  present,  as  a  means  of  opposition, 


eiCihren  hal,  sind  unbeaweifelt  ganz  im.  Infaeresse  Preusseos.  Weim 
Pceussen  als  daa  Haupt  des  Protestantismus  in  Deulscbknd  ange- 
sehtn  wttrde  und  wird,  so  ist  gegenwartlg  ganz  Deutsehlaiid,  mit 
ABsnabme  TOn  Oeaterreidi,  in  dem  Grade  protestantisirl  worden, 
dass  selbfit  das  kaikolisdie  Baiern,  in  seinemV  erfiftssunga-  und  Militor- 
Zoitaifedey  v«hr  sieh  Preussen  als  Oesteireicb  nahern  diirfte. 

Wa&  endlich  das  Entst^en  der  jietat  von  Wuriembcrg  begun8%ten 
fevolntianaren  Pairthei  ai^tnfift,  so  ist  es  wohl  sehr  wahrsditeinliehf. 
dass  daesdbe,  obgleich  als  Oppoaitions-Mittel  und  als  sich  firemdem 
Einflusse  darbietendes  Instrument  gegenwai1%  erne  grosse  Aulbaerk- 
sandKit.  yerdiesend^  doch  im  ktzten  Resultate,  vomiglich  wenn  das 
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and  as  an  instrament  presenting  itself  to  foreigii 
influence,  still  receives,  as  a  last  result,  especially 
if  the  monarchical  principle  in  France  contintie  to 
gain  adherents,  no  especial  place  by  the  side  of 
Protestantism,  but  will  in  process  of  time  ^igsau 
merge  in  it. 

The  system  of  Prussia,  with  reference  to  Ger- 
many, to  be  formed  out  of  these  different  elements, 
must  indeed  always  be  rendered  essentially  subor- 
dinate to  considerations  of  the  general  policy  of 
Europe ;  and  if  this  system  requires  from  higher 
grounds,  and,  probably  for  a  longer  time,  a  strict 
union  with  Austria,  Prussia  should  adopt,  as  the 
object  of  her  present  Grerman  system,  the  following 
rule: — 

To  work  in  common  mtk  Austria  to  the  end^  that 


monarchische  Prinzip  in  Frankreich  zunehmend  an  Festigkeil  gewimit 
keinen  besonderen  Platz  neben  dem  Protestantismus  emnehmen, 
sondem  sicb  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  wieder  mit  ihm  verschmeken  wild. 

Das  aus  diesen  iierschiedenen  Elementen  verauszubildende  Sj»-' 
tern  Preussens  hinsichtlich  Deutschlands  miisste  aber  freilich  nodi 
immer  wesentlicb  den  Riicksichteii  der  allgemeinen  europaiacfaen 
Politik  untergeordnet  werden ;  und  wenn  diese  au8  hohem  Giiinden, 
auf  wahrscheinlich  langere  Zeit,  eine  enge  Verbindung  mit  Oeftter- 
reicb  erheischt,  bo  dnrhe  sich  als  Ziel  des  gegenwaxtigen  deutsdnn 
Systems  Preussen  ergeben : 

Einmal  gemeinschaftlich  mit  Oesterreich  dahm  zu  arbeHen^ 
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the  next  JStirapean  crisis  should  find  Germany^  as 
much  as  possible^  united  and  armed. 

Further^  in  connection  toith  thisy  but  gradtudfyy 
and  disgmsedljfj  to  restore,  to  found,  and  to  extend, 
the  mmediate  influence  ofPrusdam  Germany. 

According  to  these  principal  points  of  view,  let 
us  proceed  to  investigate  more  closely  the  German 
policy  of  Prussia  in  three  points  of  view,  by  the 
nature  of  the  relations, 

1  •  Towards  the  different  Courts  individually. 

2.  Towards  the  Diet. 

3.  Towards  the  German  Nation  in  particular. 
As  regards  the  individual  German  Courts  in  im- 

nediate  contact,  it  would  appear  to  be  perfectly  in 


dass  die  nackste  europ'discke  Krise  Deutsckland  so  viel  ah  mog- 
lick  einig  und  hewaffnei  finde, 

Ferner  daheij  dock  allmahlig  und  unter  der  Handy  den  tin* 
v^telharen  Einfiuss  Pteussens  in  Deutsckland  tuieder  kerzustel* 
len,  zu  begriinden  und  zu  erweitem. 

Naeh  diesmi  Hauptgesichtspunkten  sey  es  erlaubt,  die  deutsche 
Pcdityc  PreusseBs  in  den  drei  ihr  durch  die  Natur  der  Verhaltnisse 
gegebenen  Beziehungen: 

1)  Gegen  die  verschiedenen  einzelnen  Hofe; 

2)  Am  Bitndestage ; 

3)  In  Hinsicht  der  deutschen  Nation  uberhaupt,  naher  zu 
untecsaehen. 

'  Was  die  einzelnen  mittelbaren   deutschen   Hofe  anbetrifii,  so 
sehiene  es  ganz  dem  preussischen  Interesse  angemessen,  in  die  von 
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conformity  witli  the  interest  of  Prussia^  to  admit 
the  Maine  as  tlie  line  of  division  of  influ^ice  in 
Germany y  as  declared  by  Prince  Mettemich,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  whilst  we  loudly  disclaim 
every  idea  of  exercising  any  direct  influence  South 
of  the  Maine,  we  shall  thereby  secure  the  most 
effectual  means  of  acquiring  that  influence. 

That  part  of  Germany  which  lies  to  the  North  of 
the  Maine,  is  surrounded,  in  a  military  sense,  by 
Prussia.  The  relations  of  Saxony  and  Hanover 
are  given;  whilst  we  shall  also  have  to  exclude 
from  this  account,  Hesse  in  particular  (to  which  we 
shall  specially  have  to  allude).  It  appears  that 
Prussia  might  be  able  to  claim,  in  reference  to  the 
remaining  smaller  North  and  central  German 
States,  a  certain  universal,  but  otherwise  obsolete 

dem  Ftirsten  Metternich  anf  dem  Wiener  Kongresse  ausgesproefaene 
Theihtngslinie  des  E^nflusses  in  Deutschland  durch  den  Main  einzu- 
gehen,  und  indem  man  laut  jede  Idee  eines  sUd}ich  des  Mains  aa&- 
zuilbenden  direkten  Einflusses  weit  weggewiesen,  gerade  dadarch  den 
geeignetsten  Schntt  sKur  mogUcfaen  Erhaltiing  desselben  zu  thun. 

Der  nbrdlich  vom  Main  gelegene  Theil  von  Deatschland  ist  mi-. 
litarisch  von  Prenssen  umfasst.  Sachsens  nnd  Hannovers  Verhalt- 
nisse  sind  gegeben.  Indem  man  ferner  also  Kurhe^sen  (wovon  noch 
besonders  die  Rede  seyn  wird)  von  der  Berechnong  aussehlSsse, 
schiene  Preussen  hinsichtlich  der  ubrigen  kleineren  nord-nnd  mittd* 
deut8<^en  Staaten  ein  gewisses  allgeoitines,  in  die  mildesten  F<mnen 
gddeidetes,  sonst  au^eublea  Schutirecht  ohne  Nachtheii  fal^isofa 
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right  of  protection,  clothed  in  the  mildest  form, 
and  herein  she  might  perhaps  find  the  best  means 
of  guiding  these  minor  governments  in  the  sense  of 
her  own  system,  by  working  on  their  affectation  of 
sovereignty  (Souverainetats  Eitelkeit)  and  their 
restless  desire  of  forming  Unions. 

Southern  Germany  is  divided  into  two  great 
divisions,  of  which  Bavaria  forms  one ;  Wurtemberg 
and  Baden,  although  not  without  reciprocal  jea- 
lousy, the  other.  It  would  appear  that  Prussia 
should  here  especially  fix  her  eyes  on  Bavaria,  and 
that  the  most  intimate  union  with  this  State  (whose 
well  understood  interest  entirely  coincides),  even  to 
the  essential  execution  of  the  former  Bourbon 
iamily  compact,  should  be  the  immutable  policy  of 


ansprechen  zu  konnen,  und  diirfte  darin  vielleicht  das  beste  Mittel 
finden,  diese  kleineren  Regierungeii  mit  ihrer  SouTerainetatSoEitclkeit 
und  ihrem  unrahigen  Streben  nach  Yerbindungen,  im  Sinne  seinea 
Systems,  zu  leiten. 

Im  sUdlichen  Deutscbland  besteben,  dem  Interesse  nach,  zwet 
Masseo,  woTon  Baiem  die  eine,  Wurtemberg  und  Baden,  obgleich 
nicht  ohne  wechselseitige  Eifersucht  untereinander,  die  anderebilden» 
£s  schiene,  dasa  Pveussen  hier  vorzugsweise  seine  Augen  auf  Baiem 
za  richten  hatte,  und  dasa  eine  moglichst  enge  Yerbindung  mit 
dietem  Staate,  dessen  woblreistandenes  Interesse  ganz  damit  ube?- 
r»iii8timmte,  selbst  in  der  wesentlichen  Ausfiihrung  des  ehemaligen 
Bourbonischen  Familien-Paktes,  das  unveianderlicbe  Zielder  preua* 
sischen  Politik  seyn  musste ;  woriiber  Oesterreich  urn  so  weniger 
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PruBsia ;  at  which  Austria  would  be  the  less  justified 
in  expressing  any  jealousy,  because  Prussia  would 
appear  therein  only  to  follow  the  example  of 
Austria  with  Saxony,  and  thus  Prussia  would 
ensure  the  confirmation  of  Bavaria  in  the  common 
system. 

To  this  union,  the  two  houses  ef  Hesse  would 
naturally  and  appropriately  attach  themsdves^ 
By  their  unconditional  adhesion  to  the  Prussian 
system,  a  territorial  connection  with  Bavaria  would 
ensue,  and  Germany  would  be  surrounded  with 
a  chain  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  any  r^r-^ 
ence  to  Hanover  and  Saxony — Wurtembei^,  Ba- 
den, Nassau  and  Thuringia  would  be  entirely  suP« 
rounded  in  a  military  manner,  and  be  subjected  to 
this  system* 


Elfersucht  ztt  aussera  bereohtigt  ware,  als  Preussen  dabei  nur  dxm 
Beispieie,  welches  Oesterreich  mit  Sachsen  gegeben,  2u  folgten 
schiene,  und  dadurch  die  so  wesentliche  Befestigung  Baiems  in  dem 
gemeinsamen  Systeme  sicherte* 

An  diese  Verbindung  kntipfte  sich  wohl  keine  passender  und  na- 
ttirlicKer,  als  die  mit  den  beiden  bessiscben  Hausem  an.  Durch  ein 
unbedingtes  Heriiberzieben  derselben  in  das  preussiscbe  System 
wiirde  eiue  Territorial- Verbindung  mit  Baiern  gefunden,  und 
Deutscbland  dergestalt  wie  mit  einer  Kette  umzogen,  so  dass,  ohne 
Hannovers  und  Sacbsens  zu  erwahnen,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Nassau 
und  Tbiiringen  voUkommen  militariscb  umfasst;  und  jenem  System* 
unterworfen  waren. 


IT" 
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In  this  position  Prussia  would  only  then  require 
to  neutralize  herself  essentially  against  Wurtem- 
berg.  With  Baden ,  a  general  friendly  relation 
might  be  kept  up^  so  &r  as  the  Bavarian  Union 
would  allow,  and  this  should  be  made  use  of  in 
order  to  obviate  a  too  intimate  adhesion  of  Baden 
to  any  other  State. 

Nassau,  entirely  surrounded  by  Prussia  and 
Hesse,  would  perhaps  sooner  or  later  be  brought  to 
the  point  of  refusing  any  intimate  connection  what- 
ever with  more  distant  States ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  surrounded  by  Hano- 
ver, would  only  seek  for  support  in  Prussia.  Ha- 
fwver  herself y  a  costly  pledge  of  the  relations  with 
England,  must  be  spared  and  flattered ;  but  at  the 
same  time  attempts  must  be  secretly  made  to  isokUe 

la  dieser  Stellung  diirfte  Preussen  ferner  sich  gegen  Wiirtembeig 
nur  wesentlich  zu  neutralisiren  brauchen.  Mit  Baden  konnte  ein 
aflgemeines  freundschaftliches  Verhaltniss,  so  weit  es  die  baierische 
Verbindang  gestattete,  unterhalten,  und  dazu  benutet  werden,  ein  zu 
enges  Anschliessen  Badens  an  irgend  einen  andeni  Staat  zu  hinter* 
treiben.  Das  von  Preussen  und  Hessen  ganz  umschlossene  Nassau 
wiirde  vielleicbt  friiher  oder  spater  aucb  dabin  gebracht  werden,  auf 
jede  engere  Verbindung  mit  entfernteren  Staaten  zu  verzicbten;  so  wie 
der  von  Hannover  umgebene  Herzog  von  Oldenburg  in  der  Regel 
wobl  nur  eine  Stiitze  in  Preussen  sucben  konnte.  Hannover  selbst, 
ein  kostbares  Unterpfand  der  Verbaltnisse  mit  England,  diirfite  zu 
scbonen,  ja  zu  scbmeicbeln,  dabei  aber  doch  im  Gebeimen  zu  isoliren 
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her.  Saxony  should  be  watched,  isolated,  but 
treated  with  moderation  and  indulgence  in  every 
relation,  in  order  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  party 
may  perhaps  be  formed  in  Dresden,  which,  as 
happened  after  the  seven  years'  war,  prudently 
forgetting  the  past,  should  counsel,  in  case  of  the 
event f^  adhesion  to  her  powerful  surrounding 
neighbour.  Situation,  custom,  and  affinity,  appear 
necessarily  to  chain  Mecklenburgh  for  a  long  time 
to  Prussia. 

Ad  2.  The  system  of  Prussia  at  the  Diet,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Austrian  alliance,  must 
especially  be  directed  to  the  following  ends : — 

I  II  ■      .  ■ I  I  II     11    ■  111  ,      I     ■  M     ...    ■«  ^.^— 

seyn.  Sachsen  ware  £U  siirweilliren,  zu  isoliren,  dabei  aber  doch  out 
MassigUDg  und  Schonung  in  alien  Beziehimgen  zu  behandeln,  um 
vielleicht  im  Laufe  der  Zeit  eine  Parthei  in  Dresden  zu  bilden,  die, 
wie  nach  dem  siebenjahrigeA  Kriege,  kluglich  die  Vergangenheit 
yeigessendy  im  Falle  des  Ereignisses,  den  Anschlusa  an  den  umge- 
benden  machtigen  Nachbar  tmriethe.  Lage,  Gewohnheit  und  Ver* 
waodtschaft  scheinen  die  Mecklenburger  fiir  eine  lange  Zeit  an 
Preussen  fe8«eln  zu  miissen. 

Ad  2*  Das  System  Preussens  am  Bundestage,  wahiend  der 
Dauer  der  osterreichischen  Allianz,  diirfte  folgende  Zwecke  vor* 
ziiglich  zu  verfolgen  haben. 


*  What  can  this  Event  be  ?  What,  but  the  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power  by  the  intervention  at  Constantinople  of  Russia, 
to  assist  the  Sultan  in  putting  down  the  Greek.  Revolution,  whidi 
she  had  first  excited  and  then  denounced. 
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A.  In  common  with  Austria  to  give  to  Germany 
a  powerful  military  organization  and  forms  of  Union 
calculated,  at  tke  next  Evropean  crisis^  speedily 
and  powerfully  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  States 
of  the  Confederation,  and  to  he  able  to  draw  from 
them  the  greatest  possible  support  in  troops. 

B.  In  common  with  Austria  to  watch  over  the 
preservation  of  tranquillity  in  Germany,  at  the 
same  time  to  combat  the  representative-democra- 
tic system,  and  to  work  on  the  other  States  in  that 
sense,  to  enable  them  to  adopt  and  follow  up  suit- 
able measures  in  the  interior. 

C.  In  common  with  Austria,  to  oppose  ener- 
getically the  influence  of  foreign  European  Powers 
who  might  desire  to  gain  over,  more  or  less  di- 

A.  Gemeinschafitlich  mit  Oesterreich  Deutschland  eine  kraftige 
Miiitar-Ver&ssung  und  solche  Bundesformen  zu  geben,  um  bel  der: 
nachsten  JBuropaischen  Krise  iiber  bie  Streitkrafte  der  iibrigen  Bun- 
destaaten  rasch   und  krafltig    disponiren,  und  von  denselben  eine 
grosstmogliche  Unterstutzung  an  Truppen  ziehen  zu  kbnnen. 

B.  Gemeinschafitlich  mit  Oesterreich  ilber  die  Erhaltung  der 
Ruhe  in  Deutschland  zu  wachen,  zugleich  das  reprasentativ-demo- 
kratische  System  zu  bekampfen,  und  auf  die  iibrigen  Bundestaaten. 
thunlichst  in  dem  Sinne  einzuwirken,  uni  sie  zur  Ergreifung  und' 
Yerfolgung  der  angemessenen  Maissregeln  im  Ihnern  zu  vermogen. 

C.  Gemeinschaftlich  mit  Oesterreich  und  kraftigst  dem  Eihfiusse 
der  fremden  europaischen  Machte,  die  mehr  oder  weniger  direkt 
andere  Bundesstaaten  zu  gewinnen  trachten  konnten'^  entgegen  zu 
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rectly,  other  States  of  the  UnioB,  and  to  work  for 
the  dissolution  of  all  separate  connections  betweenL 
the  middle  and  minor  German  States  which^  ac- 
cording to  their  very  nature,  must  always  become, 
sooner  or  later,  the  object  of  the  intrigues  of  Foreign 
Powers. 

D.  But  at  the  same  time  to>  prepare  every  thing, 
as  much  as  possible,  in  such  a  manner,  that^  when 
a  separation  of  Prussia  £rom  Austria  shall  take 
place,  and  thereby  a  schism  ensue  in  Germany,  the 
major  part  of  the  States  should  declare  themselves 
for  Prussia,  so  that  the  proposed  forms  of  Union 
could  not  then  be  powerfully  used  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Prussian  party. 

If  the  attainment  of  the  ends  ad  A.  B.C.  require 
a  powerful  and  uniform  operation   with  Austria, 

arbeitea,  luid  anf*  di«  Auflosung  allec  Separab-VerbiBdnogen  unter 
den  mildereD  und  kleinemt  deutsc^en  Staaten  hinzuwiikeii»  die, 
ihrem  Wcsen  nacfa,  immer,  fruher  od«r  spaler,  der  Gegenstaad  der 
Intriguen  fremder  Mafihte  weiden  muBaen, 

D.  Dabei  aber  dock  moglichst  alles  so  vorzubeiiaiten,  daas,  wenn 
einat  eine  Trennung  Prcussens  tou  Oesteireich  eifolgen  und  demm- 
folge  eine  Spaltnng  Deutschlands  stafttfinden  sollte,  der  uberwiegende 
Theil  der  Bnndesataaten  sich  fiir  Erateres  erklarte,  mid  dass  aladaon 
die  vorhandenen  Bundesformen  nicbt  zu  sehr  zum  Naohtheile  dea 
preussischen  Parthei  benntet  werden  konnten. 

Wenn  die  Erreicbung  der  Zwecke  cul  AB  und  C  ein  kraftigea 
und  gleicbfonniges  Wirken  mit  Oeateiveicb  erbeischte^  sa  sobiene  die 
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the  object  of  D.  ^ould  seem  to  be  attained  by 
the  simple  fact  of  our  wluntarily  kcmng  to  Austria 
hy  that  operation^  the  exercise  in  her  Own  name  of  the 
initiative,  (which  she  has  so  systematically  sought  to  ob- 
tain,) and  the  formal  management  of  negotiations,  and 
hy  only  laying  claim  to  a  premous  secret  understanding 
betwe^en  Berlin  andVienna,  in  relation  to  essential  points. 
According  to  the  immutable  policy  of  the  middle 
and  minor  German  States,  their  sovereignty-jea- 
lousy will  ever  be  directed  against  the  power  which 
pretends  to  supremacy,  and  according  to  the  rela- 
tion we  have  just  developed,  the  only  mean^  to 
restore   Prussian   influence   in    Germany,    would 
perhaps  be,  to  give  that  sovereignty -jealousy  ano- 
ther object  than  Prussia. 


Riicksicht  cui  D  durch  nichts  mehr  befordert  zu  werden,>a^  w^tsti  man 
Oesterreich  bei  jenem  Wirken  die  von  demselhen  systematisch 
^esuchte  Ansubung  der  Initiative  in  seinem  eigenen  Namen  tmd , 
die  damii  verbundene  formelle  Oesckdftsfuhrung^  bereittviUi^ 
nberliessCy  und  nur  hinsichtUck  der  wesentUchen  Punkte  eine 
fruhere  geheime  Einverstdndigung  zwischen  Berlin  und  Wien  in- 
Anspriich  nahme.  Naeh  der  unveranderlicben  Politik  der  mhtleren 
Ideineren  deutschen  Staaten  wird  stets  ihre  Souverainetats-Mfer- 
sucht  gegen  die,  die  Suprematie  Anspruch  nehmende  Macht  gerichtet 
werden,und  bei  den  eben  auseinandergesetztenVerbaltnissen  ditrfte  es 
vielleicbt  das  einzige  Mittel,  den  preussischen  Einfluss  wieder  in 
Deutscbland  herzustellen,  seyn,  jener  Souverainetats-Eifersucht 
ein»n  andem  Gegenstand  als  Preussen  zu  geben. 

2  E  2 
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What  Ihofigh  Prussia  were  to  play  in  this  a  passive 
part,  and  were  to  appear  in  many  points  to  follow  only 
Austrian  policy ;  the  more  she  succeeds  in  gaining  this 
appearance,  (it  being  previously  settled  that  she  at  the 
same  time  is  to  maintain  steadfastly  the  general  convic' 
tion,  that  every  endangering  of  Protestantism,  and 
every  violation  of  the  territories  of  the  minor  States 
wiUJind  in  her  an  unyielding  opponent,  and  that  she 
never  will  countenance  any  injury  of  the  Constitutional 
forms  of  the  Diet)  the  more  certain  will  she  be  t& 
secure  the  majority  of  the  Federal  States,  at  the  time 
when  the  cessation  of  the  Prusso-^Austrian  Alliance 
shall  allow  the  oppressionwhich  their  united  and  encom* 
passing  influence  exercised,  to  cease.  The  fault  of  the 
present  Austrian  system  with  regard  to  Germany, 

Mag  Preussen  dabei  eine  passive  Rolle  spielen,  und  in  man" 
chen  Punkten  nur  der  osterreichischen  Politik  zufolgen  scheinen; 
je  mehr  esjenen  Sckein  zu  geivinnen  gluckt,  (vorausgesetzt,  doss 
es  dahei  did  Ueberzeugung  aufreckt  erkalt,dass  eihejede  Gefahr" 
dung  des  Protestantismus  und  jede  Territorial-  Verletzung  der 
schwachem  Staaten  in  ihm  einen  unbeugsamen  Widersacher 
finde^und  doss  esnie  eine  Verletzung  der  constiiutionellen  Bundei- 
fprmen  begiinstigen  wurde)  desto  sicherer  wird  ihni  einst  die' 
Mehrheit  der  Bundesstaaten  zufallen^  wenn  das  Aufhoren  der 
preussisch'osterreichischen  Allianz  auch  den  Druck,  den  ihr 
vereintes  und  umfassehdes  Gewickt  dusiibte,  aufhoren  lasst, 
Der  freilich  erst  bei  einer  dereinstigen  Trennung  von  Preussen 
sichtbar  werdende  Fehler  des  jetzigen  Oesterreicbischen  Systems 
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which  will  indeed  only  become  apparent  on  a  sepa- 
ration from  Prussia,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that 
this  power,  since  the  edict  of  the  Imperial  Deputa- 
tion, has  lost  with  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
almost  all  earlier  elements  of  an  internal  party  in 
Germany,  and  the  advantage  of  an  encompassing 
military  position,  and  therefore,  the  true  and  solid 
support  of  her  only  claim  to  take  a  lead,  reposes  on 
a  Union  with  the  weight  and  territorial  position  of 
Prussia. 

Undoubtedly  the  above  ends,  viz.  A,  B.  and  C. 
are  not  to  be  attained  without  energy,  and  a  consis- 
tent course  of  action,  and  therefore  it  would  further 
seem  important  to  secure  also  the  open  co-opera- 
tion of  Bavaria  and  Hanover. 
— -     •■  -  ■  -  -       .  . 

hinsichtlich  Deutschlands  liegt  darin,  dass  diese  Macht  seit  dem 
Reichs-Deputations-Hauptschlusse  mit  dem  Rheinbunde  fast  alle 
friihern  Elemente  einer  innern  Parthei  in  Deutschland,  und  die  Vor- 
iheile  einer  umfassenden  militarischen  Lage  verloren  hat,  und  also  fiir 
seine  Leitungsansprliche  einen  wahren  und  soliden  Stiitzpunkt  nur 
durch  die  Vereinigung  mit  dem  Gewichte  und  der  1  erritoriallage 
Preussens  erlialt. 

AUerdings  diirften  die  obigen  Zi/vecke,  a(2  A,  B  und  C  ohne 
Kraft  und  obne  ein  konsequentes  Verfaliren  nicht  zu  erreichen  seyn, 
und  daber  schiene  es  ferner  wichtig,  auch  der  ofFenen  Mitwirkung 
Baiems  und  Hannovers  sich  dazu  zu  versichern.  Es  diirfte  viel- 
leicht  ein  gutes  Mittel  fiir  diesen  Zweck  abgeben,  dass  man  diesen 
Hofen  das  zwischen  Berlin  und  Wien  hinsichtlich  der  deutschen 
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A  good  means  to  effect  this  might  b^  to  present 
to  these  Courts,  apparently  as  if  for  approval, 
whatever  has  been  deliberated  upon  between  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  with  regard  to  German  affairs,  before 
it  has  been  brought  to  Frankfort,  and  in  general 
to  appear  to  concede  to  them  a  certain  participation 
in  the  guidance  of  German  affairs.  By  this  means 
the  weight  of  the  system  would  be  materially  in- 
creased ;  these  two  Courts  would  be  isolated  from 
the  middle  and  minor  States,  amongst  which  they 
might  otherwise  easily  seek  to  make  a  party,  and 
then  the  jealousy,  with  regard  to  Austria,  which 
might  also  fall  on  Prussia,  would  be  still  more 
divided.  To  extend,  however,  this  participation 
to  more  Courts,  would  appear  disadvantageous, 
because  the   Union   of  the   four   Courts   for    the 

Angelegenheiten  VeFabredete,  ehe  es  nach  Frankfurt  gebracht  wuide, 
anscheinend  zur  Billigung  vorlegte,  und  ihnen  iiberbaupt  eine  gewisse 
Theilnahme  an  der  Leitung  der  deutschen  Geschailte  einzuraumen 
schiene.  Dadurch  wurde  einmal  das  Gewicht  des  Systems  bedeuteud 
v^rmebrt,  diese  beiden  Hofe  von  den  mittlern  und  kleinem  Staaten, 
unter  denen  sie  sonst  leicht  sich  eine  Partbei  zu  macben  tracbten 
konnten,  isolirt,  und  die  Eifersucbt,  die  neben  Oesteneicb  moglicher 
Weise  aucb  auf  Preussen  zurlickfiele,  nocb  mebr  vertbeilt.  Auf  noch 
mebrere  Hofe  aber  diese  Tbeilnabme  auszudebnen,  sobiene  nachtbei- 
lig,  weil  die  Vereinigung  jener  vier  Hofe  zur  Erreicbung  des  festge- 
fietzten  Zweckes  voUkommen  binreicbend  seyn  diirfte  und  ein  Zuzie- 
ben  mebrerer  nur  die  Weitlauftigkeit  der  Gescbaftsfubrung  vcr- 
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attainment  of  the  object  assigned  might  suffice, 
smd  a  combination  of  many  would  only  increase  the 
extent  of  business,  and  give  to  these  latter  Courts 
a  sort  of  importance,  which  it  might  not  be  the 
interest  of  Prussia  to  allow  them  to  enjoy. 

It  is  manifest,  that  for  a  long  time  Wurtemberg 
has  already  set  up  a  political  system  which,  with 
an  unavowed  but  manifest  view  of  adherence  to 
a  Foreign  Power,  seeks  to  work  in  opposition  to 
the  plans  of  the  Prusso- Austrian  Alliance  metho- 
dically at  all  points,  and  which,  by  utilizing  the 
subsisting  jealousy  of  the  middle  States  against 
the  two  great  Powers — has  more  or  less  gained 
over  many  of  them. 

This  system  is  also  especially  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  Prussia,  because  it  inclines  essentially  to 

^  ^—^^—    ■  I  ■■  ■  !■■■  I         ■»■■»■  MM!  — Wig       — ■■  ■■■      !■.  —-*■— ■^—  — ■^t.^M^^i^^^— ^^l^^i^—^^^^— I^I^Mfc*.^— ^— ^■^■^»^»^^        I         !■■» 

mehrte,  und  diesen  letzteren  Hofen  eine  Art  von  Wichtigkeit  g'abe, 
die  ihnen  zu  Theil  werden  zu  lassen,  es  nicht  im  Preussischen  In- 
teresse  seyn  mochte. 

Es  ist  in  die  Augen  springend,  dass  seit  langerer  Zeit  schon 
Wurtemberg  ein  politisches  System  aufgestellt  hat,  welches  mit  der 
nicht  ausgesprochenen,  aber  unverkennbaren  Absicht  eines  Ans- 
chlusses  an  einefremde  Macht,  den  Planen  der  preussisch-osterreichis- 
chen  AUianz  methodisch  in  alien  Punkten  entgegen  zu  arbeiten 
sucht^  und  durch  Benutzung  der  gegen  die  beiden  grossen  Machte 
bestehenden  Eifersucht  der  mittlem  Staaten,  manchen  derselben  mehr 
oder  weniger  fiir.sich  gewonnen  hat.  Dieses  System  ist  insbesTon- 
dere  auch  der  preussischen  Politik  durchausi  entgegengesetzt,  weil  es 
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adherence  to  some  Foreigq  Power,*  because  it 
seeks,  under  foreign  influence  to  direct  a  union 
of  the  middle  States  even  against  Prussia,  because 
it  endeavours  to  tear  away  from  Prussia  her  charac- 
ter of  the  real  representative  of  Protestant  Ger- 
many, and  to  withdraw  her  influence  from  States 
which,  in  a  geographical  sense^  as  Kurhesse  and 
others,  ought  to  belong  entirely  to  Prussia.  Finally, 
because  she  pursues,  in  relation  to  internal  admi- 
nistration, principles  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy, 
and  which  only  tend  to  excite  discontent  amongst 
the  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 

It  would  appear  that  Prussia  should  work  in  com- 
mon'with  Austria,  but  always  under  the  above  men- 

sich  einmal  wesentHch  zum  Anschlusse  an  irgend  eine  auslandische 
Macht  hinneigt,  weil  es  unter  fremdem  Einflusse  eine  Verbindung 
der  mittlern  Staaten  auch  Preussen  entgegen  zu  setzen  trachtet, 
weil  es  die  RoUe  des  elgentlichen  Reprasentanten  des  protestantis- 
chen  Deutschlands  Preussen  zu  entreissen  und  dessen  Einfluss  auf 
Staaten  zu  entziehen  trachtet,  die  nach  geographischen  Riicksichten, 
wie  Kurhessen  und  andere,  ganz  ihm  angehoren  soil  ten,  weil  es 
endlich  in  Bezug  auf  die  innere  Staats-Regierung  solche  Grundsatze 
verfolgt,  die  mit  den  Fundamental -Maximen  der  preussischen  Monar- 
chie  unvertraglich  sind,  und  nur  Missvergniigen  unter  den  koniglichen 
•  Unterthanen  anzuregen  abzwecken. 

£s  schiene,  dass  Preussen  gemeinschaftlich  mit  Oesterreich,  im- 

■*  This  must  mean  France. 
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iioned  understanding  of  a  secondary  party  but  not  less 
resolutely  and  powerfully,  towards  the  breaking 
up  of  this  system,  and  must  use  for  this  the  first 
favouring  conjuncture  that  Europe  may  present. 
The  most  effective  means  to  this  end  would  appear 
to  be  the  compelling  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden 
to  dismiss  those  functionaries  who  have  established 
and  pursued  that  system,  and  who  have  especially 
shewn  themselves  inclined  to  foreign  influence,  re- 
placing them  by  men  who  would  take  the  helm  of 
affairs  under  the  auspices  of  different  principles. 
In  every  case  it  would  be  proper  to  direct  the 
principal  measures  only  against  the  two-named 
States,  and  especially  against  Wurtemberg,  and  to 
show,  if  necessary,  as  much  energy  against  them 
as  conciliation  and  indulgence  towards  all  those 

mer  unter  der  ohen  erwdhnten  Voraussetzung  einer  anscheinend 
sekundaren  Bolle,  aber  nichts  desto  weniger  entschieden  und  kraftig^ 
auf  die  Auflosung  dieses  Systems,  mit  welchem  keine  Transaction 
mbglich  erscheint,  hinarbeiten,  und  dazu  die  ersten  sich  etwa  darbie- 
tenden  giinstigen  europaiscben  Kunjunkturen  benutzen  mtisste.  Das 
wiiksamste  Mittel  zu  diesem  Zwecke  schiene  eine  Notbigung  Wiir- 
tembergs  und  Badens  zu  seyn,  diejenigeu  Personen,  welche  jenes 
System  aufgestellt  und  verfolgt,  und  die  sicb  vorzuglich  fremdem 
Einflusse  zuganglicb  gezeigt  baben,  in  den  Gescbaften  durcb  andre 
unter  den  Auspicien  andrer  Grundsatze  an's  Ruder  tretende  Manner 
zu  ersetzen.  Auf  jeden  Fall  diirfte  es  angemessen  seyn,  die  baupt- 
massregel  nur  gegen  genannte  zwei  Staateu^  und  vorziiglicb  gegen 
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Others  who  only  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  on 
by  them,  but  in  reality  had  remaiiied  entirely 
strangers  to  foreign  influence. 

Meantime,  in  order,  after  the  attainment  of  this 
result,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  resusci- 
tation of  a  similar  system  at  the  Diet,  it  might, 
amongst  other  things,  be  considered  worthy  of  con- 
sideration to  introduce  amongst  the  Federal  States 
the  custom  of  hearing  regularly  the  opinion  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  regarding  the  envoys 
designed  for  the  Diet,  before  their  nomination  were 
made  public.  That  which  would  be  only  a  for- 
mality with  regard  to  nominations  of  the  Great 
Courts  might  give  to  these  a  material  influence 
oyer  the  choice  of  the  middle  and  smaller  States, 
and  a  good  selection  of  the  members  of  the  Diet 

Wurtemberg  zu  richten,  uud  gegen  dieselben  nothigenfalb  eben  so 
viel  Kraflk,  als  Konciliation  und  Schonung  gegen  die  Ubrigen  zu 
zeigen,  welche  sich  nur  mit  fortreifisen  liessen,  und  eigendich  dem 
fremden  Einflusse  fremd  blieben. 

Um  ubrigens  nach  Erreicbuug  dieses  Resultates  dem  Wieder- 
aufieben  eines  ahnlichen  Systems  am  Bundestage  moglicbst  vorzu* 
beugen,  diirfte  unter  andern  ein  beach  tungswerthes  Mittel  die 
Einfidhrung  des  Gebrauchs  unter  den  Bundesstaaten  abgeben,  tiber 
die  designirten  Bundestagsgesandten,  ehe  ihre  Emennuug  offentlich 
bekannt  gemacbt  wUrde,  regelmassig  die  Meinung  der  iibngen  Bun- 
destaaten  anzuboren.  Was  bei  den  Emennungen  der  grossen  Hofe 
nur  eine  blosse  Formalitat  ware,  konnte  diesen  auf  die  Wahlen  der 
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would  on  the  other  side,  as  most  of  the  small 
States,  and  even  many  of  the  middle  Courts  would 
receive  their  political  views  principally  from  Frank- 
fort, exercise  a  more  sensible  reaction  on  the  march 
of  German  affairs  in  particular. 

Here  a  question  of  importance  presents  itself — 
one  deserving  a  very  profound  consideration  : 

Whether  it  is  the  interest  of  Prussia  to  work  specially 
for  a  complete  disclosure  of  the  legislation  of  the  Diet  in 
regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Confederation  1 
The  question,  in  the  sense  of  the  above  developed 
system  appears  to  deserve  being  negatived,  because, 
so  long  as  the  Austrian  alliance  subsists,  the  fac- 
titious supremacy  to  be  exercised  by  the  same  can 
attain  its  objects  much  better  under  favour  of  vary- 
ing forms  not  entirely  defined  with  accuracy  ;  and 

mittleni  und  kleinern  Staaten  einen  wesentlicben  Einfluss  geben; 
und  eine  gnte  Zusammensetzung  der  Bundesversammlmig  wurde 
andrer.  Seits,  da  die  meisten  der  kleineu»  und  selbst  manche  mittlem 
Hofe  ihre  polititischen  Ansichten  grosstenlheils  aus  Frankfurt 
bekamen^  eine  um  so  fiihlbarere  Ruckwirkung  auf  den  Gang  der 
deutsoben  Angelegenbeiten  Uberbaupt  ausuben. 

£s  bietet  sicb  bier  yon  selbst  die  wicbtige,  gewiss  eine  sebr 
w^issliobe  Erwagung  verdienende  Frage  dar :  Oh  es  im  Interesse 
Preussens  liegty  besonders  auf  eine  volUtandige  Entwicklung  der 
Bundesgesetzgebung  in  Bezug  auf  die  innern  Bundesangelegen* 
heiien  hinzuarbeiten  ?  Sie  scbeint  im  Sinne  des  oben  entwickelten 
Systems  verneint  werden  zu  miissen,  weil,  so  lange  die  osterreichische 
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on  the  other  hand,  finely  drawn  rules  of  business 
may  be  utilized  by  the  opposition  on  all  occasions 
as  means  of  restraint  (as  experience  has  already 
proved)  whilst  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  schism 
in  Germany,  very  accurate  and  strongly  defined 
forms  of  union  would  afford  essential  advantages 
to  the  power  possessed  of  the  formal  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  could  impede,  ad  infinitum^ 
the  necessary  measures  which  Prussia  would  then 
find  proper  to  adopt  in  the  Union  in  order  to  neu- 
tralize the  application  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
Union  against  herself.  One  might  extend  the 
above  system  to  the  Imperial  tribunals,  whereby 
there  would  be  presented  to  Prussia  the  double 
point  of  view,  of  not  being  herself  entangled  in 
too  many  of  such  proceedings,  and  of  leaving  to 

Allianz  besteht,  die  von  derselbeu  auszuiibende  faktische  Suprematie 
welt  besser  unter  BegUnstigung  nicht  ganz  genau  bestimmter  und 
noch  schwankender  Formen  zu  ihrem  Zieie  gelangen  kann,  und  im 
Gegentheile  scharf  vorgezeiehnete  Geschafts-Nonnen  von  der  Oppo- 
sition bei  alien  Veranlassungen  als  Hemmungsmittel  (wie  die  Eifab- 
rung  es  schon  lehrt),  benutzt  werden  konnen ;  wabrend  in  der  Hy« 
potbese  einer  dereinstigen  Spaltung  Deutschlands  sehr  genau  und 
scharf  bestimmte  Bundesfonnen  stets  wesentHcbe  Vortheile  der  im 
Besitz  der  formellen  Geschaftsleitung  befindlichen  Macbt  gewahren, 
und  die  nothigen  Massregeln  unendlich  erschweren  kdnnten,  welche 
Preussen  dann  im  Bunde  zu  ergreifen  angemessen  finden  diirfte,  um 
eine  Anwendung,   des  Buudesmechanismus   gegen  sich   selbst  zu 
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the  smaller  States  matter  for  dissension  amongst 
themselves,  which  they  would  again  have  to  refer 
to  the  great  Powers. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  above,  it  would 
Appear  that  the  following  is  the  position  of  Prussia 
at  the  Diet — a  position  undoubtedly  complicated, 
and  requiring  great  attention,  and  no  little  skill. 

In  general,  to  neutralize  as  much  as  possible ; 
still  however  to  maintain  ian  exalted  bearing  towards 
the  middle  States  of  the  Confederation  ;  to  stand 
on  an  equal  line  with  Austria ;  therefore,  especial 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  making  propositions 
which  might  not  afterwards  be  carried  through  ; 
in  the  general  political  relations  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  effect  the  removal  of  any  direct  differences 
between  Berlin  and   Vienna,  but  to  maintain  at 

neutmlisiren.  Man  mochte  das  Gesagte  besonders  und  namentlich 
^iich  auf  die  ^ustragalswege  ausdehnen,  wobei  der  preussischen 
Politik  sich  der  doppelte  Gesichtspunkt  darbote,  nicht  selbst  in 
zuviel  dergleichen  Prozesse  verwickelt  zu  werden,  und  den  kleinem 
Staaten  StofF  zu  Streitigkeiten  unter  einander,  die  sie  immer  wieder 
den  grossen  Machten  zufuhren,  zu  lassen. 

Aus  allem  Obigen  schiene,  als  Rekapitulation,  folgende,  allerdings 
komplicirte  und  bei  der  richtigen  Behauptung  die  grosste  Aufmerk- 
samkeit  und  nicht  geringe  Geschicklichkeit  erfordernde  Stellung 
Preussens  am  Bundestag  bervorzugehen :  im  AUgemeinen  moglichste 
Neutralisirung,  jedoch  stets  mit  der  Haltung  einer  iiber  die  mittleren 
Bundesstaatep  erhaben  stebenden,  mit  Oesterreich  auf  gleicher  Linie 
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Frankfort  a  close  and  mitigating  adherence  Ur 
Austria,  whereby,  sometimes,  but  not  too  often, 
there  should  be  displayed  on  popular  subjects,  a 
calculated,  ostensible,  and  eclatant  act  of  indepen- 
dence. In  other  respects,  the  formal  and  material 
initiative  should  be  left  systematically  to  Austria ; 
the  latter,  however,  should  at  any  price  be  kept  at 
a  distance  from  the  hands  of  the  middle  States. 
With  regard  to  mere  private  misunderstandings 
amongst  the  States  of  the  Confederation,  in  which 
no  general  political  interests  would  come  into  play, 
without  reference  to  the  views  of  Austria,  we  should 
display  an  independent  opinion,  founded,  as  much 
as  possible,  on  strict  justice.  Private  protection 
should  seldom  be  given,  and  only  when  called  forth 

stehenden  Macht,  also  vorzuglich  sorgfaltiges  Vermeiden,  Vorschlage 
zu  machcQ,  die  spater  nicht  durchgefuhrt  werden  konnten ;  in  dea 
allgemein  politischen  Bundesbeziehungen,  Ausgleichung  deretwaigen 
Difierenzen  direkt  zwischen  Berlin  und  Wien,  aber  zu  Frankfurt  enges, 
in  der  Regel  mildemdes  Anschliessen  an  Oesterreich,  wobei  zuweikn, 
aber  nicht  zu  oft, in  popularen  Gegenstanden  einberechneter,  ostensibler 
und  eklatanter  Akt  von  Selbststandigkeit  zu  zeigen,  iibrigens  die  for* 
melie  und  materielle  Initiative  systematiscb  Oesterreich  zu  iiberlassen, 
diese  letztere  aber  um  jeden  Preis  von  den  H^nden  der  mittleren 
Staaten  entfernt  zu  halten  ware ;  bei  reinen  Privatstreitigkeiten  vou 
Bundesstaaten  untereinander,  wobei  keine  allgemein  politischen 
Beziehungen  in*s  Spiel  traten,  ohne  Rucksicht  auf  die  Ansicbt 
Oesterreichs,  eine  unabhangige,  moglichst  auf  s  strenge  Recht  ge- 
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by  tl^  most  important  interests  affecting  the  States 
especially  bound  up  with  Prussia;  an  apparent 
active  zeal  for  the  definition  and  developement  of  the 
reforms,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
refer  to  the  military  organization  and  position  of 
the  Union,  should  be  kept,  under  hand  however, 
as  loose  as  possible.  Finally,  the  formation,  very 
gradually  indeed,  and  advancing  with  the  utmost 
possible  caution,  of  a  firm  Prussian  clientele  in 
the  Diet. 

It  must  doubtless  be  one  of  the  foundations  of 
Prussia's  policy,  to  secure  in  particular  an  influence 
over  the  German  nation,  by  being  considered  as 
the  peculiar  German  Power,  and  as  the  real  re- 
presentative of  Germany.      Prussia,   by  her  last 

griindete  Meinung  ;  Privat-Protektionen  selten,  und  nur  wo  sie 
hocfast  wesentliche  Riicksichten  auf  die  mit  Preussen  besonders  eng 
verlmndenen  Buodesstaaten  erheischen ;  ein  anscheinend  reger  Eifer 
fiir  die  Befestigung  und  Entwicklung  der  Reformen,  die  unter  der 
Hand  aber,  mit  Ausnahme  derjenigeo,  welche  auf  die  MiEtarverfas- 
sung  und  die  Stellung  des  Bundes  gegen  das  Ausiand  Bezug  haben, 
so  lose  aid  mogHch  zu  erbalten  waren ;  endlich  eine  freiiich  nur  sehr 
aUmahlige,  mit  der  aussersten  Vorsicbt  einzuleitende  Bildung  einer 
festen  preussiscben  Clientele  in  der  Bundes- Versammlung. 

Ad  3.  Wohl  unbezweifelt  diirfte  es  eine  der  Grundlagen  der  Po- 
litik  Preussens  seyn,  sicb  einen  Einfluss  auf  die  deutscbe  Nation 
iiberhaupt  dadurch  zu  sichern,  dass  es  als  die  eigentliche  deutscbe 
Macbt  und  als    der  wabre  Reprasentant  Deutscblands  angeseben 
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territorial  regulations,  has  acquired  greater  claims 
to  this,  than  she  ever  before  possessed.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  all  steps  having  this  for  an. 
object,  are  rendered  conditional  on  her  alliance 
with  Austria.  The  nature  of  the  sole  form  of 
Government  which  can  alone  secure  the  greatness 
and  influence  of  Prussia,  irrevocably  excludes  at 
once,  without  reference  to  other  relations,  the  encou- 
ragement of  democratic  representative  ideas,  which 
even  now  exercise  so  much  influence  in  Germany, 
Prussia  can  only  combat  ihem  with  zeal  in  all 
their  shades  and  consequences.  But  in  this  strug- 
gle it  would  appear  essential  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other  extreme,  of  the  inclination  to  the 
hierarchical  principles  of  the  Catholic  Monarchy, 
which  will  always  be  odious  to   Protestant  Ger- 


werde.  Preussen  hat  durch  seine  letzte  Gebiets-Regulierung  darauf 
grossere  Anspriiche,  als  es  jcmals  friiher  besass,  erworben ;  auf  der 
atidern  Seite  werden  aber  auch  alle  dahin  abzweckenden  Schritte 
durch  die  Allianz  mit  Oesterreich  bedingt.  Die  Natur  dereinzigen 
Regierungsform,  die  allein  Preussens  Grosse  und  Einfluss  sichem 
kann,  schliesst  schon,  ohne  andere  Verhaltnisse  zu  bertihren,  unwi- 
demiflich  die  Begunstigung  der  demokratisch-reprasentativen  Ideen 
aus,  welche  jetzt  noch  so  vielen  Einfluss  in  Deutschland  ausiiben. 
Preussen  kann  sie  wohl  in  alien  ihren  Niiancen  und  Folgerungen  nur 
lebhaft  bekampfen.  In  diesem  Kampfe  aber  scheint  es,  dass  sehr 
sorgffiltig  selbst  der  Schein  des  andem  Extrems,  des  Hinneigens  zu 
den  heirarchischen  Grunds'atzen  der  katholischen  Monarchic,  die 
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many.  Firmly  defending  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ments, Prussia  would  have  to  maintain  continually 
the  character  of  the  Head  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany  and  on  the  Continent,  that  is  she  would 
have  to  stand  forward  as  that  Monarchy  which, 
opposed  to  popular  forms,  still  has  most  of  the 
essentially  liberal  principles  of  Government,  which 
ever  and  every  where  the  patroness  of  true  intel- 
ligence and  enlightenment,  possesses  the  most 
active,  the  firmest  and  most  judicious  administra- 
tion ;  and,  in  fine,  especially  opens  an  appropriate 
path  to  every  variety  of  talent. 

It  might  appear  desirable,  and  not  unattainable, 
even  while  adhering  to  the  Austrian  Alliance,  that 
Prussia,  as  was  the  case  before  the  breaking  out  of 


dem  protestantischen  Deutschland  stets  zuwider  seyn  werden,  zu 
venneiden  ware.  Fest  den  Grundsatz  der  Autoritat  der  Regierungen 
vertheigend,  wurde  Preussen  doch  stets  die  Rolle  des  Chefs  des 
Protestsmtismus  in  Deutschland  und  auf  dem  festen  Lande  festzu«* 
halten,  d.  h.  als  diejenige  Monarchie  aufzutreten  haben,  die  den 
popularen  Formen  entgegengesetzt,  doch  die  meisten  eigentlichen 
liberalen  Regierungs-Grundsatze  hatte,  die  stets  und  iiberall  wahre 
Intelligenz  und  Aufklarung  begunstigte»  welche  die  thatigste, 
festeste  und  einsichtsvoUste  Verwaltung  besasse,  die  endlich  vor- 
zugsweise  jedem  Talent  die  ihm  angemessenste  Laufbahn  ofihete. 

£s  schiene  wunschenswerth,  und  selbst  beim  Festhalten  an  der 
osterreichischen  AUianz  nicht  unerreichbar,  dass,  wie  es  vor  dem 
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the  French  revolution,  should  be  looked  up  to  as 
the  model  State,  and  that  her  authors  should  again 
give  the  tone  to  Germany,  and  this  result  would 
be  unavoidable,  as  soon,  as  above  remarked,  the 
democratic  revolutionary  movement  and  the  South 
German  apparent  Constitutionality  should  be  ren- 
dered unpopular. 

It  would  then  deserve  mature  examination  whe- 
ther, as  that  party  can  now  no  longer  be  hindered 
from  the  development  and  making  good  its  theories 
to  the  public,  it  might  not  be  advisable,  after  the 
manner  of  the  English  and  French  GovernmentSy 
to  subject  them  in  their  leaders  and  their  organs  to 
an  indirect  but  powerful  public  discussion^  as  it  would 
not  be  very  difficult  to  inflame  the  national  vanity  and 


Beginnen  der  franzosischen  Revolution  der  Fall  war,  Preussen  als 
der  deuesche  Musterstaat  angesehen,  .und  seine  Schriftsteller  wieder 
die  tonangebenden  in  Deutschland  wiirden,  und  dies  Resultat  diirfte 
unvermeidlich  seyn,  sobald,  wie  schon  erwahnt,  das  demokratisch- 
revolutionare  Treiben  und  die  siiddeutsche  Schein-Konstitutionalitat 
depopiilarisirt  worden  ware.  Es  verdiente  dabei  eine  reifliche  Prii- 
tung,  ob,  da  jene  Partbei  nun  doch  einmal  an  der  Entwickelung  und 
Geltendmacbung  ibrer  Tbeorie  vor  dem  Publikum  nicbt  gebindert 
wftrden  mas;,  es  nicbt  ratbsam  ware,  sie  gleicbfalls,  nacb  dem  Bei- 
spiel  der  engliscben  und  franzosiscben  Regierungen,  in  ihren  Grund- 
satzen,  in  ihren  Leitem  und  ibren  Organen  einer  indirekten,  aber 
kraftigen  ofFentlicben  Diskussion  zu  unterwerfen,  als  es  nicbt  all- 
zuscbwer  seyn  dttrfte,  gegen  jene  Grundsatze  und  Einricbtungen  bei 
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honour  of  considerate  and  right-thinking  Germans 
izgainst  those  principles  and  institutions  y  hy  represent'^ 
ing  them  as  emanating  from  a  rival  nation,  and  work- 
ing in  the  interest  of  foreign  countries  by  the  formation 
of  parties. 


den  besonnenen  und  richtig  urtheilenden  Deutscfaen  die  National- 
£itelkeit  und  Ehre  in's  Spiel  zu  bringen,  indem  man  dieselbe,  von 
einer  nebenbuhlerischen  Nation  ausgehend,  durch  Bildung  von  Par- 
theien  im  Sinne  des  Auslandes  wirkend^  darstellte. 
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[As  an  instance  of  the-  alann  which  agitates  Austria  and  her  Cabinet 
whenever  the  question  of  interna]  administration  is  raised,  we  give 
the  following  Despatch  of  Prince  Mettemich  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  at  Dresden.] 


DESPATCH  FROM  PRINCE  METTERNICH 


TO   THE 


IMPERIAL  ROYAL  AMBASSADOR  COUNT  COLLOREDO, 


AT  DBBSDEN. 


Your  Reports  up  to  the  20th  instant  inclusive, 
have  regularly  come  to  hand. 

Their  contents  are  of  the  most  melancholy 
description.  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  instructed 
me  to  bring  his  own  views  and  sentiments  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Cabinet. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  long  since  had  occa- 


An  den  kaiserlich  kceniglichen  Gesandten,  Graf  en  Calloredo  zu 

Dresden. 

Ew.  Hochgeboren  Berichte  bis  inclusive  ^om  20sten  dieses 
Monats  sind  mir  richtig  zugekommen. 

Deren  Inhalt  ist  von  der  bedauerlichsten  Art.  S.  M.  der  Kaiser 
haben  mir  zur  Pflicht  gemacht,  das  k.  sachsische  Kabinet  durch 
£w.  H.  in  die  voile  Kenntniss  Allerhochstdero  Gefuhle  und 
Ansichten  setzen  zu  lassen. 

£s  ist  schon  lange  her,  dass  S.  k.  k.  Majestat  die  Leichtigkeit  zu 
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sion   to  lament  the  levity  with  which  the   Royal 
Saxon  Government  has  stretched   forth  its  hand 
to  the  nascent   evil  symptoms   of  agitation  that 
were  impressed    upon    the   popular  mind.       No 
other  German  State  can  exhibit  a  worthier  people, 
with  stronger  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  reign- 
ing family,  than  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  ;  and  so 
likewise  no  State  has  been  so  blessed  with  paternal 
Sovereigns.     That  events  like  the  present  should 
have  occurred  would  be  unaccountable,  were  it  not 
quite  evident  that  the  Government  has  taken  no 
notice  of  what  was  previously  going  on,  and,  con- 
sequently, was   wholly   unprepared  the  day  the 
storm  broke  out. 


bedauern  Ursache  hatten,  mit  welcher  die  dortige  Regiening  dem 
Aufkeimen  leidiger  Symptome  der  Bearbeitung  des  Volksgeistes  die 
Hand  geboten  hat.  Kein  deutscher  Staat  konnte  ein  besseres,  dem 
regierenden  Hause  ergebeneres  Volk  aufweisen,  als  der  k.  sachsische. 
Kein  Staat  war  seinerseits  mehr  mit  vaterlichen  Regenten  gesegnet, 
als  eben  dieser  Staat !  Dass  sich  Ereignisse,  wie  die  gegenw'artigen, 
ergeben  konnten,  wurde  unerklarbar  §eyn,  wenn  es  nicht  deutlich  vor 
Augen  lage,  dass  die  Regierung  das,  was  vorgieng,  nicbt  beachtete, 
und  demnacb  am  Tage  des  Ausbruches  voUig  unvorbereitet  war. 

Unter  den  Ereignissen  unserer  verhangnissvoUen  Zeit  konnten  wir 
uns  kaum  eines  denken,  welches  in  seiner  Veranlassung  seichter,  und 
in  den  Folgen  schwerer  seyn  konnte.  Von  jeher  gewohnt,  das  Kii- 
nigreich  Sachsen,  Regierung  und  Volk,  als  ein  Muster  deutscher 
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Among  the  critical  events  of  our  time,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  one  for  which 
the  pretext  is  more  shallow,  and  of  which  the  con- 
sequences may  be  graver.  Accustomed  hereto- 
fore to  regard  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  both  its 
government  and  people,  as  a  pattern  of  German 
morality,  how  injurious  must  not  the  issue  of 
events  appear  to  us,  which  both  in  their  origin 
and  form  exhibit  a  faithful  image  of  what  hap- 
pened in  foreign  countries^  whose  history  and  po- 
pular feeling  differ  so  widely  from  what  belongs 
to  our  own  country  ?  What  an  example  does 
not  Saxony  now  offer  to  other  German  States? 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  as  first  Prince  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  as  a  neighbour,  must  deeply 
regret  that  such  events  should  have  taken  place. 


Sitte  zu  betrachten,  wie  imgedeihlich  miissen  uns  nicht  die  Folgen 
von  Begebenheiten  erscheinen,  welche  in  Ursprung  und  Form  das 
reine  Nachbild  der  Ereignisse  in  fremden  Staaten  sind,  deren 
Geschichte  und  Volksgeist  so  wesentlich  von  dem  deutsch-vaterlandi- 
schen  abweicht?  Welches  Beispiel  liefert  heute  nicht  Sachsen 
andem  deutschen  Stammen  ?  S.  M.  der  ICaiser,  als  erster  Bun- 
desfiirst  und  als  Nachbar,  konnen  das  Vorgefallene  nie  genug 
bedauem. 

Ich  erfuile  deihnach  eine  Prficht,  indem  ich  Ew.  H.  den  Auftrag 
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I,  therefore,  fulfil  my  duty  in 
Excellency  to  declai'e,  in  plain  anc 
the  sentiments  of  our  gracious  Mas 
Saxon  Court,  as  well  as  to  the  Cal 

If  you  have  not  received  earl 
from  me,  my  silence  is  only  to  be 
unbounded  anarchy  that  pervadei 
Dresden.  In  such  moments,  advic 
But  now,  that  things  are  come  to 
must  lead  either  to  the  utter  de 
Royal  authority,  or  to  a  return  of  c 
consider  further  silence  as  a  derelic 
duty. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  neither  w 
sibly  conceive  that  the  Govemmc 


erlheile,  sich  jiber  die  Gefuhle  Unseres  allerhi 
den  k.  sachaischen  Hoi  sonohl,  als  gegen  is 
unumwunden  auszusprechen. 

Wenn  Ew.  H.  nicht  ftuher  Weisungen  erl 
Stillschweigen  niu  die  Folge  der  grenzenlos  a 
Dinge  zu  Dresden.  In  eolchen  Moinenten  is 
heute,  wo  die  Dinge  entweder  zur  ganzlii 
koniglichen  Gewalt  odec  zur  RUckkehr  zur  Ord 
wjirden  wir  unser  Stillschweigen  als  die  Versai 
Pfliclit  Letrnchten.  S.  M.  wollen  und  kbnnen 
betrachlen,   dass  die   kijnigliche    Regierung 
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should  submit  to  the  dictates  of  an  agitated  mob, 
or  to  that  of  misguided  citizens. 

(Signed)  Metternich. 

JPresburg,  Sept.  28,  1830. 


einen  aufgeregten  Pobel  oder  durch  irregefiihrte  Burger  vorschrei- 
ben  lasse. 

Presburg,  den  28.  September  1 830. 

(Gez.)  Metternich. 
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[The  intensity  of  the  apprehension  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
Despatch  is  the  measure  of  the  influence  which  Prussia  and 
Russia  comhined,  can  exercise  over  Austria,  so  as  to  enable 
themselves  in  every  fluctuation  of  Western  Policy,  to  maintain 
her  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  against  the  power  and 
principles  of  France. 

On  this  subject  we  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey,"  which  illustrate  the 
question  more  clearly.] 

'<  However,  while  the  questions  at  issue  are  placed  in  the  west, 
whatever  be  the  views  of  the  Cabinet,  Austria  must  exert  every 
energy,  arm  her  last  man,  expend  her  last  florin,  in  the  cause  of  the 
northern  alliance ;  for  there  the  flrst  reverse  is  fatal  to  her  power, 
and  without  a  contest  the  prosperity  of  her  adversary   menaces  her 
system.     There  she  has  all  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia 
— all  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope  from  France ;  but  transport  the 
field  of  discussion,  and  the  chances  of  collision  to   the  east, 
and  the  scene  is  wholly  reversed.     Here,  on  every  point,  she  is 
in  competition  with  Russia,  and  on  each  she  is  connected  with 
,  England  and  France  ;  Austria  interposed  between  the  adverse  prin- 
ciples of  the  north  and  the  west,  contains  within  herself  that  opposi- 
tion.    She  has  two  sets  of  interests  at  variance  and  at  war,  and  one 
or  other  must  predominate,  as  the  corresponding  principle  predomi- 
nates without. 

**  And  if  France  and  England  unite  to  compel  Russia  to  desist 
from  her  designs  against  Turkey,  will  not  Austria  rejoice  to  see  the 
war  so  long  menacing  between  the  opposed  principles  and  the  rival 
strength  of  the  two  alliances,  to  which  she  holds  merely  for  self- 
defence  against  its  consequences,  carried  far  from  Italy  and  the 
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Rhine?  Must  she  not  rejoice  to  see  that  the  consequences  of  that 
war  will  hiring  accession  of  strength  to  neither  of  the  powers^  which 
alike  cause  her  anxiety  and  alarm  ?  The  ohject  of  that  war  heing 
the  protection  and  consolidation  of  a  power  which  must  prevent 
hoth  from  becoming  preponderant  in  Europe. 

'<  Let  the  squadron  of  England  and  France  appear  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  decision  of  Austria  cannot  be  douhtfdl.  The  union 
of  England  with  France  is  a  guarantee  of  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  intentions  of  both.  Their  power,  when  combined  on  this 
arena,  is  irresistible.  Their  object,  not  a  war  of  propagandism,  of 
revolution,  but  one  of  conservation,  of  protection;  assuring  not 
only  the  independence  of  Austria  against  the  norths  but  elevating  a 
power  in  the  south  to  balance  the  influence  she  dreads  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  Italy.  The  speedy  termination  of  the  contest,  the 
instantaneous  success  of  the  allies,  must  be  the  first  of  Austrian 
objects,  because  she  is  the  first  exposed  to  the  danger;  nay,  the 
certainty  of  dismemberment  by  any  struggle  in  Europe. 

'<  It  is  on  the  strength  of  these  considerations,  that  we  conclude, 
that  if  Russia  is  attacked  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  alliance  of  France 
and  England  is  established,  by  the  combination  of  their  action  on  a 
eommon  field — that  the  northern  coalition  is  instantaneously  dis- 
solved, its  position  and  defences  turned — the  Government,  strong 
by  its  diplomacy  and  important  by  its  position,  brought  over  to  our 
side,  and  the  whole  chances  and  dangers  of  war  concentrated  on  the 
head  of  that  single  power  which,  always  aggressive,  because  nowhere 
else  assailable,  has  complicated  and  embroiled  the  afiairs  of  Eu- 
rope, to  open  to  herself,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  a  road  to 
Constantinople. 

'<  This  is  a  mere  contest  of  dates.  If  Russia  is  first  at  Constan- 
tinople, she  combines,  necessarily,  all  the  resources  of  the  northern 
governments ;  she  developes  a  naval  power,  to  which  there  can  be  no 
possible  balance  in  the  Mediterranean ;  Greece  and  Egypt  become 
dependencies ;  no  State  can  partake  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey,  or  sub- 
sequently share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Levant,  the  Euxine,  or 
Central  Asia  and  Persia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  possi- 
bility of  all  useful  union  against  her  on  the  part  of  England  and 
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France  vanishes ;  and  civilisation  itself  is  threatened  with  a  more 
dangoous  eclipse  than  it  suffered  from  the  overflow  of  the  barbarians 
in  604. 

"  If  England  anticipate  Russia,  she  has  with  her  France ; 
Austria  enters  to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  if  necessary ; 
the  whole  Ottoman  empire  is  called  to  arms,  the  troops  and  fleet  of 
Mehemet  Ali  united  to  them,  and  the  only  result  that  will  then  be 
worth  accepting,  will  be  the  retreat  of  Russia  behind  the  Dnieper, 
which  moderate  prudence  and  consequence  in  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinets  of  France  and  England  would  never  have  permitted  her 
to  traverse." 


[We  now  come  to  the  German  Customs  Union,  which  is  likely,  in 
its  progress,  to  affect  materially  our  commerce,  navigation,  and 
manufiicturing  industry,  without  taking  into  account  its  in- 
finitely greater  importance  in  a  political  view.  We  cannot 
disguise  our  astonishment  that  the  work  of  M.  Nebenius,  who  is 
President  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden,  should  have  so  long  remained  unnoticed  by  the 
public  press  of  this  country.  It  was  published  in  Germany 
fif^n  months  ago ;  and  a  work  on  the  same  subject  by  the 
same  author  appeared  as  early  as  1833.] 


EXTRACTED  FROM  DR.  NEBENIUS*  WORK 

ON   THE   "GERMAN   CUSTOMS   UNION." 

No.  v.— GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Of  all  countries,  Great  Britain  will  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ^'Customs  Union"  the  most,  because 
British  industry,  up  to  the  present  hour,  has  gained 
the  most  from  the  German  market.  Of  all  coun- 
tries, none  will  feel  it  less  easy  to  parry  the  effects 
of  that  tariff  by  a  return  to  a  system  of  moderation. 
No  other  country,  however,  possesses  such  rich  and 
various  resources,  and  can  so  easily  support  losses 
or  create  for  herself  an  equivalent,  on  other 
paths. 

It  is  impossible,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  amount  of  Bri- 
tish exports  to  Germany,  because,  setting  aside  the 
degree  of  dependance  to  be  placed  on  the  furnished 
lists  of  exports  and  imports,  not  all  that  has  an 
immediate  reference  to  Germany  is  furnished  for 
the  consumption  of  German  countries ;  on  the  other 
hand,  much  that  appears  in  the  lists  of  exports  to 
the  Netherlands,  is,  doubtless,  ultimately  destined 
for  the  German  market. 
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Still,  however,  the  British  official  reports  on  the 
annual  imports  and  exports  to  the  different  coun- 
tries, afford  an  approximate  scale  for  comparisons, 
if  not  for  a  certain  estitna/tion  of  the  value  of  the 
reciprocal  commerce.  They  show  that  whilst  Great 
Britain  exported  to  no  other  country,  either  in 
Europe  or  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  many  home 
and  foreign  products  as  to  the  German  markets^ 
the  importation  from  thence  was  the  most  insignifi- 
cant branch  of  British  commerce,*  and  has^  through 
a  IcMig  course  of  years,  been  continually  diminish- 
ing. 

Between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  the  total 
exports  to  Germany  (without  Prussia)  varied, 
according  to  the  official  valuations,  between 
1,000,600/^  and  nearly  1,700,000/.,  the  imports 
between  450,000/.  and  nearly  700,000/.  Taking 
the  average,  the  value  of  the  imports  were  nearly 
half  of  the  value  of  the  British  exports.  From 
the  year  1795  to  1802,  the  British  exports  varied 
between  6,238,000/.  and  8,072,000/.  the  imports 

*  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  question,  that  Mr.  Robinson,  nearly  three  years  ago,  in  a 
speech  which  was  made  great  use  of  by  Prussia  for  the  purpose 
of  exasperating  Germany  against  English  injustice,  stated  that 
we  imported  from  Prussia  to  the  amount  of  several  millions ; 
whereas  we  exported  to  Germany  but  some  hundred  thousands. 
—Ed. 
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from  Gei-many  between  1,020,0002.  and  2,820,000/. 
On  an  average,  therefore,  the  imports  from  Ger- 
many amounted  in  the  latter  period  to  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  exports.  In  the  interval  between 
1S03  and  1812,  circumstances  occurred  which 
occa3ioned  more  frequent  interruptions,  greater 
fluctuations,  and  a  diminution  of  the  exports. 
From  the  year  1815  to  18^^2,  the  exports  were 
between  nearly  8,000,000/.  and  9,894,000/.  The 
imports  varied  between  275,000/.  and  1,265,584/. 
and  amounted  on  an  average*  to  about  one-twelfth 

*  We  take  &otn  the  Lista  of  Biitiah  Imports  fcom  Gennany  and 
PniBBia,  and  of  Exports  thither  the  following  numbers  : — 


Imports. 


1700—  £8S1,757 
1736—  799,069 
1750  —  645,513 
1780—  696,633 
1790—  eo3,ao9 
1793—  660,437 
1794  —  796,138 
1706—  l;0!iO,093 
1796- 1,082,375 
1800-2,352,107 
1902-1,192,030 

1803  —  919,139 

1804  —   474,288 


1811—  303,230 

1816—  699,742 

1820-  641,084 

1822—  728,068 


1749—1765  687,805 
1784—1792  662;291 
1816—1322         684,741 


1,694,523 
2,139,111 
5,943,325 


757,621 
1,345,313 
1,566,311 
8,772,871 


ports. 

Exports. 

£136,338 

£143,443 

209,149 

105,039 

334,316 

167,000 

318,372 

61,262 

113,361 

603,986 

167,037 

612,309 

903,606 

650/)18 

369,839 

1,304,387 

469,850 

1,733,946 

623,674 

1,067,603 

818,209 

831,226 

1,543,718 

1,643,078 

3,941,326 

3,230,!!31 

5,017,004 

604,619 

461,836 

253,394 

56,801 

874,173 

1,007,268 

7,193,396 

1,912,680 

490,513 

747,184 

181,188 

162,209 

171,091 

596,644 

117,347 

668,080 

1,003,871 
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of  the  value  of  the  imports.  Whilst  in  this  manner 
the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  Germany  continu- 
ally increased  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  her  relations 
from  German  countries  to  the  value  of  her  exports 
thither,  fell  from  one-half  to  one-tenth,  and  then 
to  one-twelfth,  the  competition  of  her  industry  on 
third  markets  limited  in  a  growing  proportion  the 
sale  of  our  productions,  namely,  cottons. 

We  shall  show  the  proportion  between  British 
commerce  with  Germany  (Prussia  excepted)  and 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  the  results  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house returns  of  late  years. 

The  exports  to  Germany  amounted  in  1829, 

British  and  Iris 
Produce  and  Manufactures  .  £8,384,262 

Foreign  wares  and  products  .  1,829,101 

Total     .     10,213,363 
In  the  Year  1832. 

In  British  and  Irish  Products  and  Manufactures  10,653,324 
Foreign  Wares  and  Products  .  1,904,458 

Total     .     12,567,782 


The  imports  from  Germany  were. 

In  1829  .  .  .  £1,597,854 

1832        .  .  .  1,246,587 
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The  total  exports  to  all  European  countries  were 
Jiowever^ 

In  1829,  in  home  produce            .  £25,529,744 

foreign  d  i tto              .  9,52 1 ,332 

In  the  year  1832,  in  home  produce  29,909,400 

foreign  ditto  9,042,254 

The  total  imports  from  all  European  countries, 

In  1829  »  .  .  £14,525,883 

1832  .  .  .  13,309,148 

From  these  numbers  it  results,  that  the  exports 
to  Germany,  in  general,  amounted  to  nearly  one- 
third,  and  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
and  manufactures  amounted  to  more  than  one- 
third,  of  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain, 
to  all  European  countries^  (or  to  more  than  the 
half  of  the  transactions  of  the  remaining  European 
States),  whilst  the  British  imports  from  Germany 
only  amounted  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
imports. 

If  we  compare  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  which,  in  1829,  in  native 
productions,  amounted  to  55,470,447/.  and  in 
foreign  productions  to  10,604,203/.  and  in  1832, 
In  native  productions,  to  60,090,000/.  and  alto- 
gether to  75,618,796/. — with  the  importation  into 
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Germany,  we  discover  a  proportion  of  from  betAireeu 
6  and  7  to  1. 

That  which  reached  us  from  Great  Britain, 
through  the  channel  of  Netherland  commerce,  in- 
cluding the  transactions  of  the  Prussian  Baltic  ports, 
could  easily  balance  that  which  went  from  the 
German  fairs  to  other  countries. 

We  find  the  exports  to  the  Netherlands  in  1832^ 

In  British  and  Irish  products  •  .  £4,510,988 

In  foreign  products  .  .  3,196,790 

To  Prussia — 

In  British  products         .  .  £320,373 

In  foreign  ditto  .  .  .  46^,699 

The  imports 

From  the  Netherlands  .  £1,156,809 

From  Prussia  .  .  .  879,363» 

But  Holland  and  Belgium  remain,  with  apopu- 

*  The  exports  of  Great  Britain  in  1 829,  amounted  to — 

To  Pruflsia.  To  the  Netherlands. 

In  British  products         .        £252,576  2,854.618 

Foreign  ditto  .  533,590  3,019,309 

The  imports  amounted  to  .    1,295,469  1,521,085 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  British  exports 
and  imports,  calculated  for  Germany,  refer  to  Prussia,  which  has 
an  active  commerce,  as  well  with  the  Hanse  towns,  as  with  the 
inner  German  fairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  exports  from  the  Baltic  ports 
of  Prussia,  contain,  doubtless,  many  productions  of  the  foreign 
internal  market. 
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lation  of  from  six  to  seven  millions^  and  with  the 
important  sphere  of  their  industry,  far  removed 
from  receiving  for  their  own  use  hardly  half  the 
amount  of  British  goods  received  by  Germany. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  results 
created  by  British  industry,  we  shall  certainly  find 
them  not  alone  in  the  acknowledged  ability  of  the 
people,  but  also  in  a  number  of  favouring  circum- 
stances, skilful  measures,  and  natural  advantages. 
Its  industry  has  long  enjoyed,  in  the  country  itself, 
and  in  its  colonies,  a  sale  secured  against  foreign 
competition,  an  almost  absolute  freedom  of  impor- 
tation into  most  German  countries, — the  re-action, 
which  the  great  subsidies  and  the  loss  of  exchange 
resulting  from  them,  exercised  on  the  demand  for 
British  goods :  England  enjoyed,  during  the  last 
continuance  of  the  war,  the  fruit&  of  a  long,  almost 
exclusive,  dominion  of  the  sea,  the  extension  of 
colonial  markets  by  new  acquisitions,  the  tranquil 
and  economical  development  of  the  country,  pro- 
tected against  the  immediate  devastations  of  the 
war,  a  rapid  increase  of  population  and  capital, 
whilst  other  countries  were  a  prey  to  frightful 
internal  convulsions  and  the  devastation  of  war ; — 
then  again,  many  advantages  with  regard  to  raw 

2g2 
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materials,  which  foreign  countries  furnish,  cheap 
fuel,  and  above  all,  a  rapid  progress  in  the  art  of 
production.     In  so  favourable  a  position,  those  re* 
strictions  of  commerce  could  be  instituted  without 
any  sensible  disadvantage   to  the  competition   of 
British  industry  on  foreign  markets,  which  injure  in 
general  the  interests  of  trade ;  as,  for  example,  the 
impediments  to  the  importation  of  corn,   by  their 
eflPect  on  the  price  of  labour ;  the  burdening  foreign 
wool  by  the  augmentation  of  the  price  of  the  raw 
material ;  as  also  the  duties  on  many  coarse  manu* 
factures  required  by  other  branches  of  industry, 
and  which  foreign  countries  could  furnish  much 
cheaper. 

The  preponderance  of  British  industry  was  felt 
the  most  oppressive,  immediately  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  general  peace.  But  gradually  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  production  became  a  common 
advantage  ;  the  peace  relieved,  on  the  Continent, 
the  accumulation  of  capital;  and  the  great  dif- 
ference which  had  subsisted  between  the  amount  of 
capital  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  European 
countries,  diminished  more  and  more.  The  com- 
petition of  the  North  Americans,  the  French,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Hanseatic  Towns  in  navigation. 
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as  also  the  progress  of  cultivation  of  many  prod  acts 
in  various  countries,  independent  of  Great  Britain, 
weakened  the  British  preponderance  in  relation  to 
many  raw  materials.  All  these  circumstances  gra- 
dually facilitated  to  German  industry  the  struggle 
with  British  manufactures. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  official  lists  of  exports 
show,  even  of  late  years,  an  increase  of  amount, 
still  this  amount  does  not  maintain  its  proportion 
with  the  general  increase  of  production  and  con- 
sumption ;  and  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  demand  for  goods  of  all 
kinds  for  the  use  of  the  German  market,  native 
manufactures  have  gained  in  extent  infinitely  more 
than  foreign  importation. 

Indeed,  if  we  estimate  the  transactions  from 
Great  Britain  according  to  their  real  value  in 
money,  or  if  we  consider  the  proportion  in  which 
the  real  prices  of  most  articles  of  manufacture  have 
sunk  below  the  official  estimated  valuation,*  we 
shall  find  that  in  reality  they  have  diminished 
during  the  course  of  the  last  years. 

*  By  comparing  the  official  estimated  value  with  the  declared 
prices  (which,  however,  stand  in  general  below  the  real  price)  we 
shall  be  able  to  form  a  comparative  judgment.    The  total  value 
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If,  however,  it  must  be  difficult  for '  native  in- 
dustry, even  by  ah  equality  of  natural  advantages^ 
to  drive  foreign  industry  from  the  possession  of  the 
German  market,  obtained  under  earlier  favouring 
circumstanees,  still  there  would  always  remain, 
secured  to  British  industry,  the  advantage  of  a 
larger*   market,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 

of  the  exports  in  British  produce  and    manufactures  (without 
Ireland)  to  all  parts^  amounted  in 

Official  yalse.  Dedaied  Ttlve. 

1800,  22,284,000  35,903,000 

1815,  32,200,000  43.447,000 

1820,  32,983,689  34,252,000 

1825,  48,024,902  37,600,000 

1830,  55,465,000  35,212,000 

1831,  60,492,000  37,691,000 

1832,  60,090,000  36,652,000 

The  official  returns  serve  for  a  more  just  comparison  of  the 
quantities  exported  in  the  different  years. 

♦  This  market  embraces — 

1.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  Inhabitants. 

British  Possessions  in  Europe,  with        .        24,400,000 

2.  The  British  Possessions  in  America, 

Africa,  and  Australia    ....  2,500,000 

3.  British  East  India  (without  the  tri- 

butary countries)  ....        83,000,000 

109,900,000 

The  population,  not  comprised  in  this,  of  the  tributary  and 

allied  nations  in  India  may  give  about  40  millions  of  inhabi- 

tants^ 

To  ihe  advantages  which  British  manufacturing  industry  en- 
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second  section,  is  in  many  respects  of  great  impor- 
tance^ and  especially  exercises  a  prominent  in- 
fluence on  the  cost  of  production.  We  conceive  we 
must  ascribe  the  success  with  which  she  seeks  to 
maintain  possession  of  the  German  market,  less  to 
her  coals,  which  abound  in  several  German 
countries, — ^less  to  the  operation  of  her  steam 
engines,  whose  services  render  unnecessary,  in 
many  cases,  riches  of  unemployed  water  power, — 
less  to  her  vast  amount  of  capital  and  to  the  dif* 
ference  of  the  price  of  capital,  or  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  which  has  become  insignificant,  and  whose 
influence  may  easily  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
lower  rate  of  wages  in  Germany, — less  therefore  to 
all  these  advantages,  than — as  the  direct  result — 
to  great  extension  of  the  market,  which  the  legis- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  more  or  less,  secures  for 
British  industry,  in  all  the  countries  subjected  to 
her  sway. 

The   Union  Tariff  must  covet  a  sale  in   this 
market  in  a  greater  degree,  because  it  imposes  a 

joys  in  these  markets,  must  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  external 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  are  scattered,  as  it  were,  in  all 
regions,  which  is  uncommonly  favourable  to  her  commerce  with 
other  remote  lands. 
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fixed  duty  on  foreign  manufactures  according  to 
specific  denominations,  without  distinction  of  the 
more  or  less  costly,  goods  of  similar  material,  whilst 
British  exports  to  Germany  mostly  consist  of  ob- 
jects of  general  use,  and  seldom  of  articles  of 
luxury. 

If  the  points  of  the  Tariff  on  an  average  appear 
very  moderate,  still  those  duties  particularly  which 
affect  the  principal  branches  of  British  exports  to 
Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  are  high  enough  to 
drive  away  the  inferior  and  middle  woollens,  cot- 
tons, and  metal  goods,  and  to  approximate  our 
transactions  from  England  to  our  exports  thither.* 
If  our  importations  of  British  products,   fabrics, 

*  It  is  with  extreme  surprise  that  we  find  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  the  other  day, 
stating  that  the  establishment  of  the  Prussian  Tariff  would  not 
augment  the  rate  of  duties  on  British  wares  in  the  States  to 
which  it  was  extended,  and  that  Prussia  by  the  extension  of  her 
system  to  the  other  German  States,  had  lost  the  power  of  nt- 
creasing  even  her  own  duties  upon  English  goods  !  I 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  formerly  supposed 
tp  be  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Prussian  System,  but  having  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  that  system  was  not  fostered  by  the  care 
of  Russia,  or  intended  for  the  furtherance  of  her  objects,  he  no 
doubt  looks  upon  it  now  with  favour,  considering  the  sacrifice 
of  those  peculiar  commercial  interests  as  outweighed  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  discovering,  in  the  establishment  of  Prussian  in- 
fluence, some  counterpoise  to  Russian  Power ! ! — Ed. 
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and  manufactured  articles,  were  to  diminish  75  per 
cent.,  they  would  still  remain,  in  this  diminished 
amount  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  greater 
than  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to  any  other 
European  country,  Italy  excepted,  and  more  than 
treble  its  exports  to  France,  which  amounted  in 
1832  to  only  848,270/. 

Many  reasons  have  made  the  consequences  less 
sensible  to  former  unions,  and  specially  impede 
a  speedy  reduction  of  our  total  imports. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  reasons,  the 
contraband  trade,  is  already  diminished  by  the 
lately  accomplished  merging  of  the  two  great 
unions  into  a  single  one,  and  will  be  materially 
diminished  in  its  operation  by  the  better  arrondis- 
siment  of  the  territory  of  the  league  towards  the 
West. 

Another  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  great  stores,  which  kept  back  the  excite- 
ment to  extend  native  industry. 

Thus  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  proves 
that  the  industry  of  the  Union  can  extend  its  un- 
dertakings only  gradually,  and,  from  the  vastness 
of  our  relations  hitherto,  British  manufactures 
must  for  a  long  time  claim  in  many  branches  to  be 
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received  in  order  to  complete  the  assortments  of 
our  fairs. 

The  extension  of  our  manu&cturing  industry 
in  separate  branches  will  at  first  operate  of  itself 
in  other  branches  favourably  to  British  exports  to 
Germany,  as  for  example,  the  extension  of  our 
weaving  establishments  and  printed  calicoes  on  the 
exportation  of  British  twists;  and  so  long  as  we 
have  enough  to  do,  to  take  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory which  the  protecting  duties  prepare  for  us, 
we  shall  display  ourselves  on  foreign  third  markets, 
when  we  stand  in  competition  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  less  activity  than  before. 

But  even  the  spinneries,  we  hope,  will  receive 
their  due  encouragement,  and  every  branch  of 
German  manufacturing  industry  will  more  and 
more  adapt  itself  gradually  to  the  home  demand. 
Then  will  the  time  have  arrived,  when,  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  a  secured  extensive  market,  it 
can  begin  a  more  active  competition  with  British 
manu£a.cturing  industry,  also  in  foreign  markets, 
so  £ar  as  it  admits  the  scale  of  the  there  existing 
duties.* 

*  The  coincidence  between  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Nebenius, 
and  the  obeervations  which  appeared  in  an  article  of  the  Briiish 
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If,  mean  time,  the  more  favourable  relations, 
in  which  German  industry  is  placed  by  the  com- 
mercial league,  and  of  which  we  have  circumstan- 

and  Foreign  Review,  No.  2,  of  October  last,  is  so  remarkable, 
that  we  entreat  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following 
extract. — Ed. 

**  We  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  merely  commercial  con- 
sequences to  England,  not  confounding  for  a  moment  commer- 
cial circumstances,  which  are  mere  consequences,  with  political 
circumstances,  which  are  causes. 

**  The  powers  of  production  upon  the  Continent  have,  during 
the  last  few  years,  been  rapidly  rising  to  a  level  with  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  England.  Roads  and  machinery,  and  steam 
engines,  gave  England  the  means  of  producing  cheaper  than  th<» 
Continent,  while  these  advantages  were  exclusively  her  own,  or 
while  she  had  those  advantages  over  and  above  the  advantages 
which  she  possessed  in  common  with  other  nations.  The  only 
reason  why  the  manufactures  of  one  country  are  preferred  to 
those  of  another,  is  because  they  are  cheaper,  or  better  at  the 
same  price,  which  is  the  same  thing  ;  and  the  elements  of  the 
price  of  manufactures  are,  the  cost  of  those  things  which  men 
labour  to  supply  themselves  with — ^bread,  meat,  beer,  wine, 
tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  &c. 

'*  The  cheapness  or  dearness,  therefore,  of  these  articles, 
directly  influences  the  price  of  the  manufacture  produced  by  the 
people  consuming  them.  The  disadvantage  of  the  dearness  of 
those  things  in  England  has  hitherto  been  compensated  by  the 
superiority  of  machinery,  that  is,  the  absence  of  machinery  on 
the  Continent;  but  now  that  to  their  cheapness  of  labour  they 
add  improved  machinery  of  their  own,  and  improved  machinery 
introduced  from  England,  they  must  go  on  improving  rapidly, 
supplaiiting  England  on  the  Continent,  article  by  article,  and 
market  by  market,  and  afterwards  carrying  their  competatioii 
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tially  treated  in  the  second  section  of  this  work, 
should  not    have  the    effect    of    enabling   it    to 

to   the   remotest    parts   of  the  world,  nay,  even   to   our  own 
island,  and  of  this  already  we  have  a  memorable  example.* 

**  Saxony,  previous  to  her  junction  with  the  Union,  had  arrived 
at  supplying  herself  with  half  the  amount  of  cotton  twist  necessary 
for  her  manufactures.  Her  spinneries  had  been  kept  in  a  back- 
ward state,  in  consequence  of  the  large  investments  in  spinning 
mills,  which  had  been  forced  by  the  Continental  system.  The 
machinery,  such  as  was  used  in  England  in  1806,  had  there 
been  kept  up ;  they  had  gone  on  working  at  a  loss,  to  pre- 
vent a  greater  loss,  in  daily  expectation  of  a  change^  and  thus 
prevented  the  introduction  of  better  machinery  and  cheaper 
processes. 

"  Latterly,  however,  better  machinery  had  been  imported,  both 
from  England  and  Miilhausen ;  and  as  the  manual  part  of  the 
work  (every  thing,  even  machinery,  resolves  itself  in  the  end  into 
manual  labour)  can  there  be  obtained  at  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
England,  it  is  evident  that  the  manufacturing  progress  of  Saxony 
is  not  without  a  cause.  England  has  now  ceased  to  export  to 
the  German  fairs  the  finer  goods,  in  which  the  proportion  of  hand- 
labour  is  greater.  It  will,  under  such  circumstances,  be,  there* 
fore,  no  very  difficult  task  for  Prussia  to  exclude  the  bulk  of  the 
produce  of  England,  so  long  as  England  thinks  fit  to  raise, 
fictitiously,  the  price  of  bread,  and  to  draw  revenue  from  the 
Qecessaries  of  the  manufacturing  population. 

^'  No  doubt  the  Prussian  system  will  hasten  that  consumma- 


*  <<  The  regular  increase  of  our  exportation  does  not  affect 
this  position.  The  simplification  of  our  tariff  during  the  last  five 
years  (an  application  to  England  of  the  general  position),  and 
the  increasing  demand  of  India,  China,  Turkey,  France,  and 
America  account  for  this.  The  maintenance  of  our  relative- 
position  required  a  larger  increase.'' 
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compete    more    successfully   than    heretofore    in 
other  markets  accessible  to   Germany,    on  equal 

tion,  by  prematurely  pressing  on  an  exportation  of  from  ten  to 
thirteen  millions. 

''  These  are  considerations  which  ought  to  have  been  well 
weighed,  long  before  now.  They  cannot  longer  be  neglected  ; 
and  the  Prussian  system,  if  it  awakens  England  to  a  sense  of  her 
power,  her  resources,  and  her  errors,  will  prove  a  blessing  to  this 
country,  rather  than  a  misfortune. 

**  It  is  idle  for  our  rhetoricians  to  laugh  at  commercial  systems 
and  commercial  exclusions.  It  is  ignorance,  to  assert  that  the 
custom-house  officers  of  Prussia  are  not  a  hostile  array  against 
the  prosperity  of  England  ;  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
smuggling  can  restore  the  commercial  balance  you  have  per- 
mitted to  be  subverted  ;  all  these  things  involve  at  least  a  charge, 
and  that  charge,  even  allowing  it  to  be  infinitely  small,  will 
suffice  to  exclude  the  bulk  of  the  commerce  of  England  from 
Germany,  while  you  continue  to  augment  the  price  of  every 
article  you  export,  in  a  way  that  renders  you  unconscious  of  the 
evil  you  inflict  on  yourselves.* 

^*  The  duty  of  1 J  per  cent,  at  Hamburgh,  jeoparded  a  few  years 
ago  its  commercial  existence ;  extensive  magazines  rose  at 
Altona,  and  commerce  might  have  fled  from  the  chief  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns.     To  avert  the  peril,  a  General  Assembly  was 


*  "  Venice,  it  is  true,  raised  her  revenue  almost  entirely  from 
commerce.  England,  like  Venice,  had  greater  facilities  of  pro- 
duction than  the  rest  of  the  world  (otherwise  she  would  not 
export) ;  but  the  two  countries  managed  their  affairs  differently. 
Venice  taxed  her  exports— England  taxes  her  imports.  The 
former  charged  on  her  sales  the  profit  she  saw  she  could  make ; 
the  latter  puts  a  gaoler  at  the  door,  to  clip  an  inch  from  each 
yard  of  her  workmen's  clothes,  an  ounce  from  every  pound  of 
their  victuals,  and  makes  them  pay  beforehand  for  permission  to 
work  for  their  wages.  Her  goods  may  still  be  cheap.  If  they 
are^  it  is  not  her  financial  intelligence  she  has  to  thank." 
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conditions  with  England,  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
in  every  case  to  be  expected  that  we  may  arrive 

heldy  and  the  prosperity  of  Hamburgh  was  preserved  by  reducing 
the  tax  to  f,  which,  from  the  mode  of  payment,  was  still  farther 
reduced  to  i  per  cent.     May  this  be  a  lesson  to  England. 

*'  Will  not,  then,  the  Prussian  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  supposing 
it  were  no  more,  tell  most  fearfully  towards  that  augmentation 
of  price  which  deprives  one  nation  of  the  power  of  supplying 
another  ;  the  charges  of  smuggling  can  scarcely  be  less  than 
10  per  cent. ;  indeed,  if  the  tariif  is  no  higher,  there  is  no 
inducement  held  out  to  the  smuggler  at  all  ;  if  the  tariff  is 
raised,  and  the  smuggler  does  come  in,  it  is  but  an  increase  of 
disadvantage. 

''  But  Prussia's  tari£P,  we  have  already  shown,  is  higher,  and 
that  it  will  go  on  increasing  in  restrictiveness  can  be  doubted 
by  no  one  who  has  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  history  of 
commercial  legislation.  Restriction  begets  restriction,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards  ;  illiberality  once  converted  into  system, 
flows  onward,  as  a  descending  stream.  Individual  misfortunes, 
internal  convulsion,  public  calamity,  national  warfare,  have 
scarcely  sufficed  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  viciousness  of  the 
system,  and  this  sad  experience  has  done  little  or  nothing  for 
its  correction  in  those  countries  where  it  has  unhappily  existed. 
Of  this  we  have  a  notable  instance  in  Prussia  herself;  compare 
her  tarifl*  in  1819  and  in  1834;  and  although  no  new  law  has 
been  made,  and  no  visible  change  effected,  still  have  her  duties 
in  fact  increased  five* fold. 

''  The  decrease,  however,  of  the  exportation  from  Eoglaod 
will  not  be  immediate,  for  two  very  sensible  reasons ;  the  states, 
before  joining  the  league,  will  provide  themselves  with  large  stores 
of  English  manufactures,  and  the  means  of  supf^y  on  the  Ck>nti- 
nent  not  being  adequate  to  meet  the  new  demand  opened  to 
them,  a  rise  in  the  level  of  price  will  ensue,  which,  for  a  time, 
will  permit  the  importation  of  English  goods,  and  permit.  England 
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at  an  understanding  with  many  other  countries  for 
reciprocal  facilities.     The  re-action  of  such  Unions 

to  aidapt  her  system  to  the  new  necessities  of  the  times.  Besides 
these,  the  connections  at  present  existing  between  the  Continent 
and  England,  will  go  on,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  even  at  a 
sacrifice. 

*^  But  it  is  not  our  direct  commerce  to  Germany  alone,  impor- 
tant as  that  may  be,  which  is  the  only  loss  that  England  will 
incur.  Vast  as  is  the  circle  through  which  commerce  revolves, 
still  all  its  part9  are  intimately  and  sensitively  connected  ;  if  one 
suffers,  all  are  affected.  Thus  the  sugar  which  we  will  not  admit, 
imported  into  Germany,  enables  the  Brazils  to  purchase  our 
cottons;  the  export  of  our  cottons  to  the  Brazils  causes  the 
sugar  and  coffee  for  Germany  to  be  shipped  to  England ;  the  re- 
shipment  to  Germany  facilitates  the  importations  from  Germany, 
and  our  general  traffic ;  and  the  combination  of  those  various 
branches  in  the  Thames,  facilitates  our  means  of  supplying,  at 
once,  Brazils  and  America ;  and  gives  our  commerce  the  elasticity 
which  numerous  markets,  and  fields,  alone  can  give,  and  ensures 
to  our  shipping  regular  and  connected  employment. 

*>  A  diminution,  therefore,  of  our  exports  to  Germany,  and  of 
our  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  leads  to  a  direct 
intercourse  between  America  and  Germany.  The  commercial 
intervention,  and  the  shipping  of  England  will  gradually  be  set 
aside ;  and  that  direct  intercourse,  combined  with  the  gradual 
cheapening  of  the  manufactures  of  Germany,  will  exclude  England 
from  the  supply  of  the  Brazils  and  the  United  States.* 


*  ^'  We  could  quote  numerous  instances  to  illustrate  the  col- 
lateral advantages  flowing  from  a  direct  traffic — advantages 
which  England,  at  present,  doubly  enjoys  in  its  relations  with 
America  and  with  Germany.  One  instance  may,  however,  suffice. 
The  accidental  demand  of  salt  meat  at  Bourdeaux  for  Demerara, 
which  for  many  years  was  supplied  from  Cork,  led  to  the  annual 
importation  of  5,000  tons  of  French  wines  into  Ireland,  while 
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on  the  mercantile  and  industrial  interests  of  Eng* 
land  can  easily  be  estimated. 

"  These  are  no  visionary  fears.  The  cotton  stuffs  of  Saxony^ 
and  the  woollens  of  Thuringia,  have  already  found  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic.  Twist  has  been  sent  through  English  houses 
to  Calcutta,  and  woollens  to  Canton. 

'*  The  following  extract  from  a  commercial  report  is  worthy 
of  the  deepest  attention,  it  proceeds  from  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  these  matters,  and  we  offer  it  without  comment. 

**  <  Many  manufactories  have  been  established  in  Prussia  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  they  are  daily  increasing  and  im- 
proving,  and  particularly  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 
Several  cotton  mills  have  been  erected  within  the  last  year,  and 
a  considerable  sum  has  been  invested  by  individuals  in  factories. 

'* '  In  Saxony  the  stocking  manufactories  have  greatly  increased, 
and  considerable  exports  have  been  made  to  Great  Britain,  where, 
although  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  the^  can  still  come  in 
competition  with  our  manufacture. 

'''In  Russia  a  wonderful  progress  has  lately  been  made  in 
manufacturing  cotton  goods,  such  as  cambrics,  calicos ;  also, 
fustians,  and  coarse  woollen  cloths.  All  imports  of  those  arti- 
cles are  prohibited.  The  quality  is  very  good ;  some  persons  say 
equal  to  English  manufacture;  and  those  establishments  are  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Emperor.  All  the  machinery  for 
the  manufactories  of  Prussia  and  Russia  is  obtained  from  Eng- 
land ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  they  go  on  improving,  the 


England  only  imported  400  tons. — 6owrino*s  Report  on  Com^ 
mercial  Relations  of  England  and  France ,  p.  170. 

"  This  fortuitous  establishment,  of  a  direct  intercourse  between 
Bordeaux  and  Cork,  has  led  to  the  national  preference  of  Ireland 
for  the  wines  of  France,  maintained  for  a  long  period  an  enor- 
mous traffic,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  the  difference 
of  cost  price,  and  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  in  French 
wines,  throughout  the  remainder  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Methuen." 
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The  resources  which  Great  Britain  finds  in  her 
commerce  with  the  world,  will,  it  is  true,  render 

importation  of  twist  from  England,  which  is  now  peraiitted,  will 
also  be  prohibited.* 

*'  Still,  in  the  Prussian  system,  there  is  one  saving  clause  for 
England,  and  it  is  this : — that  by  its  duties  on  colonial  produce, 
it  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  production.  Hitherto  the  Saxon 
manufacturing  population  consumed  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  than  any  other  population,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers ;  not  a  cottage  was  to  be  found  without  these 
luxuries  ;  and  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  these  home-corn* 
forts,  not  only  promoted  economy  in  the  manufactures,  but  also 
domestic  comfort  and  morality.  The  inducements  to  labour-  were 
placed  within  their  reach,  and  not  only  the  means  of  existence, 
but  of  gratification,  were  secured  at  a  considerable  less  cost  than 
the  merest  necessaries  of  existence,  to  the  comparatively  demoral- 
ised, and  therefore  comparatively  less  productive  operative  (with 
equal  skill)  of  Prussia,  France,  and  England.  Those  luxuries 
will  now  be  expelled  from  the  Saxon  cottage,  or  the  Saxon  artisan 
must  receive  an  infinitely  higher  remuneration  for  his  labour — a 
remuneration  not  only  equivalent  to  the  amount  raised  by  the 
government  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  also  to*the  in- 
creased charges  of  traffic,  in  all  its  ramifications,  resulting  from 
the  larger  capital  required  in  the  transfer  of  those  articles  from 
the  outport  to  the  village  shop. 

*'  The  following  circumstance  wiil^  perhaps,  render  our  meaning 
more  intelligible.  On  crossing  the  Erz-Wald  mountains  from 
Saxony  to  Bohemia,  we,  unexpectedly,  came  upon  very  exten- 
sive ^  cotton  mills.  After  some  difficulty  we  were  permitted  to 
visit  them.  One  body  of  the  building  had  been  completed, 
another  was  in  progress,  and  filled  with  workmen  erecting  the 
machinery — the  manager  of  the  enterprise  had  spent  several  years 
in  Manchester  —the  machinery  was  of  the  most  perfect  and  re- 
cent construction,  chiefly  made  upon  the  spot,  tinder  the  direction 
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her  less  sensitive  to  all  these  losses.  Her  industry 
in  the  improvement  of  her  productions,  and  in 

of  two  workmen  from  Mulhaiisen,  from  whence,  abo>  the  finer 
parts  of  the  machinery  had  been  brought.  The  spinnen  were 
Saxons — their  wages  avert^ing  one-third  of  those  of  England ; 
and  cottoo  twist,  No.  40,  was  produced,  according  U>  the  best 
calculation  we  could  make,  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  Manchester 
by  rather  less  than  1  Jd.  per  lb. — that  is  to  say,  at  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  spinning  at  Mandbester. 

'*  On  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  very  alarming  fact,  we 
found  them  to  be  as  follows  :^It  being  impossible  for  Austria  to 
protect  this  mountain  frontier,  all  the  imported  necessaries  of  the 
workmen  arriving  on  the  frontier^  duty  free,  are  smuggled  in  at 
scarcely  any  cost — they  are,  therefore,  cheaper  than  even  in 
Saxony ;  because,  in  Saxony,  a  duty  exceedingly  light  it  is  true, 
but  still  a  duty,  is  paid,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  towns 
where  the  n^nufactories  are  chiefly  collected,  a  municipal  impost 
is  again  levied.  In  Bohemia,  agricultural  produce,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  is  cheaper  than  in  Saxony.  The  Saxon  work- 
men, superior  in  intelligence,  dexterity,  and  morality,  to  the  Bo- 
hemians, having  been  induced  to  emigrate  into  this  frontier  dis- 
trict, have  brought  these  personal  advantages  with  them,  enjoy  the 
abundance  of  agricultural  produce  of  Austria,  and  are  not  de- 
prived by  the  inefficiency  of  the  Austrian  customs  of  tlie  colonial 
abundance  of  Saxony.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  spinning  and  other 
machinery  of  Saxony,  as  above  stated,  is  antiquated.  These  new 
establishments  combine  with  these  advantages  the  latest  progress 
of  machinery* 

<<  This  spot  (Rothen  House)  we  visited  immediately  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Prussian  system,  and  these  consideratioos 
we  p<»Dted  out  to  the  director  of  the  establishment  as  the  causes 
of  its  prosperity,  and  observed  to  him  that  the  Prussian  system 
must  bring  ruin  to  it,  because  smuggling  would  cease,  and  the 
price  of  all  those  objects  introduced  from  Saxony  would,  in  that 
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seeking  out  new  markets  for  consumption  is  inde- 
fatigable.    Twenty  years  ago  ^gland  paid  for 

country  itself,  be  doubled  or  trebled » — '  That  is/  he  answered, 
*  precisely  what  we  anticipate ;  but  then/  continued  he, '  English 
manufactures  will  no  longer  be  smuggled  in.  We  at  present  sell 
none  of  our  yarn  in  the  neighbourhood,  because  we  get  a  better 
price  for  it  at  Vienna;  where  we  should  get  still  a  much  better 
price,  if  English  yarn  was  more  effectually  excluded,  and  if  Saxon 
yarn  was  somewhat  raised  in  price,  t&AicA  must  be  ike  result  of 
the  Prussian  system* 

Having  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  effect  of  the  importation 
of  English  machinery  in  facilitating  the  means  of  production  on 
the  continent^  we  think  it  necessary,  most  distinctly,  to  state  our 
conviction  that  no  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  machinery 
can  prevent  this  progression.  On  the  contrary,  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  such  restrictions  have  acted  most  injuriously  on  our 
prosperity.  By  facilitating  the  exportation  of  machinery,  we 
allow  more  easily  the  substitution  at  home  of  new  machinery  for 
old ;  and  by  restricting  its  exportation,  we  raise  up  rival  manufac- 
tories of  machinery  abroad,  injuring  ourselves  in  two  ways,  and 
forcing  our  rivals  at  once  to  make  greater  strides,  and  to  dispense 
with  our  supply.  Germany  was  progressing  to  an  equality  of 
manufacturing  capacity  with  England ;  the  moment  she  rose  to 
our  level,  it  was  no  longer  the  mere  supply  of  Germany,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  that  we  should  have  lost;  it  was  her  competition 
that  we  should  have  had  to  sustain  throughout  the  world,  where 
no  privilege  is  now  reserved  for  England.  The  Prussian  system, 
while  it  places  in  jeopardy  our  traffic  with  Germany,  will  prevent 
Germany  from  competing  with  us  throughout  the  world.  For  the 
present,  the  loss  on  one  side  may  be  nearly  balanced  by  the  pre- 
vention of  their  diminished  competition  with  us  elsewhere.  But 
this  vnll  be  contingent  on  two  considerations  :  the  first  regards 
our  own  commercial  policy ;  the  second,  investments  of  capital  in 
machinery  in  Germany. 

2  h2 
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cotton  goods  from  countriesbeyond  the  Cape  with 
coin.     Since  then  British  industry  has  made  such 

'*  Our  own  commercial  policy,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  root  of 
the  whole  evil ;  and  most  fortunately  it  is  so,  as  we  have  the  ready 
and  easy  means  of  correction — ready,  we  say,  and  easy — because 
our  revenue  is  increasing,  and  our  expenditnre  diminishing.     We 
have  our  commercial  restrictions  alone  to  blame  for  the  commer- 
cial restrictions  in  France,  which  have  rendered  useless  to  us  the 
first  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  our  next-door  neighboiirs, 
which  have  neutralised  the  chief  advantages  of  that  great  conti- 
nent within  sight  of  our  shores,  overflowing  with  so  many  things 
which  we  require,  and  requiring  so  many  things  in  which  we 
abound.     Our  commercial  restrictions  are  alone  to  blame  for  the 
tariff  of  America,  which  internal  circumstances  have  now  at  length 
forced  her  to  modify.     Our  corn*  laws  and  our  timber  laws  have 
to  bear,  exclusively,  the  blame  of  the  Prussian  system,  and  all 
its  yet  undeveloped  consequences.     Yet  these  are  but  the  col- 
lateral effects  of  a  system,  the  first  and  direct  evils  of  which  have 
told  at  once  at  home.  We  have  sought  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
Prussian  system  by  petty  expedients  and  useless  opposition,  and 
fighting  hopelessly  against  adverse  circumstances,  though  self-pro- 
duced— ^we  have  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the  favouring 
and  spontaneous  circumstances  which  have  continued  so  long  un- 
deservedly to  present  themselves  in  our  career.    Unless  at  present 
we  can  simplify  and  cheapen,  unless  we  can  combine  with  the 
facilities  of  production  which  we  possess,  cheapness  of  the  cost 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  possessed  by  other  countries,  we  must 
gradually  descend  from  our  actual   manufacturing  position,  if 
neither  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia,  met  our  produce  with 
duties  or  prohibitions;  indeed,  we  may  rather  thank  those  foreign 
restrictions  by  which  alone  foreign  competition  has  not  been 
already  fatal. 

"  But  even  this  invigorating  change  would  scarcely  suffice  to 
maintain  our  manufacturing  superiority,  if  in  Germany  new  ma- 
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progress  in  the  art  of  producing  cheap,  that  she 
sends  to  those  countries  which  produce  the  raw 

chinery  were  extensively  introduced  :  its  introduction  is  contin- 
gent on  the  application  of  capital  to  that  purpose.  This  con- 
sideration, therefore,  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  England ;  it 
resolves  itself  into  two  questions;  the  first  regards  the  application 
of  existing  capital  in  Germany ;  the  second,  the  introduction  of 
English  capital  into  Germany. 

**  Capital  has  not  been  applied  in  Germany,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Prussia,  to  industrial  enterprises  to  the  same  degree  that 
the  profits  thence  accruhig  might  have  warranted  the  supposition, 
because  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government,  for  political 
objects,  to  direct  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  channels  which 
placed  it  more  within  its  own  control,  viz, — government  securities 
and  loans.  The.small  town  of  Berlin  holds  an  amount  of  various 
government  loans,  second  only  to  London  and  Paris.  Russia^  in 
its  own  name,  and  in  that  of  Poland,  is  debtor  to  Prussia  to  an 
incredible  extent  Prussia  holds  even  of  Spanish  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  5,000,000  dollars.  But  a  far  more  important  con- 
sideration than  this,  has  been  the  insecurity  of  the  political  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  and  the  dread  of  war. 

'*Thisitis  which  has  assisted  the  views  of  these  governments. 
This  it  is  which  has  inspired  capitalists  in  the  country,  which  must 
be  the  arena  of  every  European  struggle,  with  a  dread  oT  fixed  in- 
vestments* Not  only  has  war  given  to  England  the  command  of 
the  seasy  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  the  dread  of 
war  during  twenty  years  of  peace,  has  been  the  chief  prop  of  her 
manufacturing  superiority.  And  while  England  sacrifices  every 
political  advantage,  and  encourages  every  hostile  design,  by  the 
terror  she  avows  for  that  word  *  war,*  she  knows  not  that  under 
^er  own  actual  system  of  finance,  confidence  in  the  prolongation 
of  peace  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  her  external  prosperity. 

"That  confidence  in  the  prolongation  of  peace  would  not  only 
lead  to  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  manufacturing  enter- 
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material,  and  pay  the  lowest  rate  of  labour,  cotton 
goods  in  great  quantity — as  for  example,  to  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  the  Mauritius  yearly,  not 
less  than  from  1,600,000/.  to  1,700,000/.  In  the 
same  manner  the  sale  of  her  productions  has  in- 
creased in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  new 
world. 

But  even  allowing  for  the  magnitude  of  British 
exports,  the  influence  does  not  diminish  in  our 
eyes,  which  the  Tariff  Union  is  calculated  to  exer- 
cise upon  them,  in  affecting  the  interests  of  Great 

prises,  but  would  scatter  the  enormous  superabundance  of  the 
capital  of  England  to  raise  in  every  part  of  the  continent  not 
only  rival  manufactories,  but  rival  shipping — that  is  to  say,  would 
hasten  the  transfer  of  English  capital  to  the  continent,  for 
those  ends ;  a  transfer  which  has  already  commenced,  and  which 
is  now  proceeding  to  an  alarming  extent.  We  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  of  Shipping  and  Manufactures. 
We  could  supply  other  instances,  from  our  own  experience,  but 
reserve  this  branch  of  the  subject  for  discussion  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

**  Fortunate,  perhaps,  has  it  been  for  England,  that  the  wild 
speculations  of  1825,  and  the  seventeen  millions  sacrificed  in 
South  America,  have  relieved  her  of  some  of  that  superfluity  of 
wealth  which^  if  not  thus  uselessly  lost,  might  have  been  noxiously 
employed  in  increasing  the  powers  of  production  of  rival  manu^ 
factures,  or  in  supplying  means  to  the  northern  powers,  which 
would  have  hastened  the  consummation  of  their  hostile  designs. 

''Such  are  tbe  circumstances  under  which  the  continental 
system  is  again  to  spring  to  life*'* 
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Britain  aufficiently,  to  give  her  adequate  motives 
for  making  considerable  sacrifices  to  avert  or 
diminish  this  loss. 

But  can  it  be  expected  that  she  will  make  con- 
cessions to  the  circumstances,  or  to  the  Union,  by  a 
change  of  her  Custom  House  duties  ?  Can  it  be 
assumed,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  her  to  remain 
thereby  unscathed  by  all  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  her  interests,  which  threaten  to  at- 
tach themselves  indirectly,  or  directly,  to  the  Ger- 
man Commercial  League  ? 

This  last  contingency  we  dare  not  in  any  case 
affirm,  more  espedally  if  the  hopes  of  a  future  co- 
operation of  the  JEastern  States  in  animating  our 
commerce  tvith  the  East  on  the  line  of  the  Danube 
are  not  entirely  deceptive.* 

But  even  the  return  of  Great  Britain  to  such  a 
system  of  moderation,  corresponding  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  true  reciprocity,  we  hold  as  improbable. 
The  system  of  restriction  has  taken  too  deep  root, 
has  seized  on  too  many  interests;  it  is  too  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  entire  financial  state  of 
Great  Britain,  to  admit  of  such  a  return  taking 
place  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  other  countries 

*  See  article  **  Russian,  German,  and  Asiatic  Commerce,** 
p.  181. 
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without  injuring  the  interests  of  numerous  classes 
who  would  offer  resistance  diflBcult  to  overcome. 
Above  all  it  is  the  Proprietors  and  Farmers  who 
struggle  against  any  material  alleviation  of  the 
duty  on  imports  of  corn,  and  many  other  raw  pro- 
ductions. 

The  falling  of  the  Agricultural  produce  would 
diminish  the  rents,  and  plunge  into  embarrassment 
all  the  farmers,  the  terms  of  whose  leases  have  not 
yet  expired.  This  last  effect  would,  it  is  true,  be 
temporary,  and  the  loss  of  the  proprietor  in  rent 
would,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  made  up  to  him  by 
the  diminution  of  wages,  and  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  But  most  people  are  accustomed  to 
look  at  only  immediate  consequences,  and  a  threat- 
ened loss  of  from  15  to  30  millions  sterling,  which 
would  affect  those  who  receive  rent  in  their  nomi- 
nal income  by  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  would  excite  a 
powerful  class  of  adherents  of  the  state  to  a  deter- 
mined persevering  opposition  to  such  a  measure. 

The  industrious  class  in  Great  Britain  would 
indeed  rejoice  at  such  a  cheapness  of  things, — and 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  labour  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  cost  of  production.  But  it  is 
not  the  high  price  of  corn  alone  which  makes  the 
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nominal,  wages  in  England  higher  than  on  the 
continent,  but  the  burden  of  a  taxation  which  with 
54  to  55  millions  sterling,  is  three  or  four-fold 
greater  than  the  middle  amount  of  the  taxes  in 
German  countries,  and  which  touches  a  class  of 
articles  which  belong  to  the  wants  of  the  working 
classes,  and  whose  augmented  price  are  passed 
over  in  the  nominal  wages,  and  in  the  purchase 
price  of  other  goods.* 

An  important  mutual  alleviation  of  commerce 
woiild  thus  indeed  secure  to  the  Briton  his  accus- 
tomed advantages,  especially  in  all  those  branches 
which  require  large  capitals  and  little  labour,  but 
in  maiiy  branches,  in  which  cheaper  wages,  or 
other  natural  relations  afford  advantages  to  foreign 
countries,  it  would  sacrifice  the  inland  producer  to 

*  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Revenues  are  raised 
on  objects  which,  more  or  less,  extensively  affect  the  wants  of 
the  labouring  classes^  and  thus  they  raise  the  prices  of  these 
articles  of  consumption,  and  the  nominal  rate  of  wages.  In 
1832,  were  raised  from — 

Malt £4,359,333 

Hops         .         .         .         .         .  148,594 

CForeign         .         .         •         1,432,179 
Spirits  VRum 

^British 
Sugar 


Tea  (an  article  of  universal  necessity)      3,314,918 

2,960,325 

680,140 

1,130,513 

548,050 


Tobacco 

Soap 

Light  and  Tallow 

Glass 


1,629,881 
5,195,333 
4,807,472 
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an  unaccustomed  competition  which  would  appear 
to  him  oppressive.  Even  a  very  considerable  dinpi- 
nution  of  the  Union  duties  would  with  difficulty 
furnish  to  British  industry  a  greater  sale  than  it 
enjoyed  a  short  time  ago,  when  German  industry 
was  in  a  much  better  condition,  owing  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  internal  duties. 

As  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  every  where  had 
the  advantage,  and  Germany  the  disadvantage,  if 
such  a  union  were  ever  attempted,  every  conces- 
sion towards  the  founding  of  a  real  reciprocity, 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  loss. 

Decided  grand  measures  to  found  a  freedom  of 
commerce  are  the  less  to  be  expected  from  the  side 
of  England,  not  only  because  the  resources  which 
Great  Britain  finds  in  her  commerce  with  the 
world  make  her  less  sensible  to  the  loss  which  she 
immediately  suffers  by  the  closing  of  the  German 
markets,  but  principally  because  the  far  greater 
disadvantages  lie  at  a  distance,  and  one  is  seldom 
inclined,  to  make  instantaneous  sacrifices  to  avert 
an  evil  only  gradually  developing  itself. 

A  methodical  and  step-by-step  advancing  allevi- 
ation of  the  mutual  commerce  with  reference  to  the 
difference  of  taxation  would  happily  remove  many 
difficulties. 


J 
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BXTRACT    OF   A    LETTEB   FROM  .   •   •   .    . 


Having  understood  that  the  Portfolio  is 
printed  in  your  library,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
address  the  most  commendable  and  ingenious 
Editors  of  that  Periodical,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
direct  my  letter  to  you,  having  some  information  to 
communicate,  which  may  be  of  considerable  use- 
fulness. My  country,  •  .  .  .  being  one  of  the  most 
e;tposed  to  the  grasp  of  our  rapacious  neighbour,  I 
consider  it  a  sacred  duty  not  to  withhold  the  least 
thing  which  might  be  subservient  to  the  great  aim 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  Russia.  Should  my 
communication  be  deemed  of  little  import,  I  hope 
it  will  be,  nevertheless,  taken  up  in  good  part,  and 
the  defectiveness  of  the  writing  excused  on  account 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  intention. 

The  Portfolio  contains  articles  of  two  species ; 
the  one — those  relating  to  the  exterior  position  of 
Russia — are  calculated  for  the  European  public, 
and  are  perfect;  but  the  others — those  which 
concern  Russian  administration,  and  particularly 
her  diplomacy, — can  be  considered  only  of  import- 
ance when  calculated  for  Russia  herself;  and  on 
these  I  allow  myself  some  observations.  Against 
wiles — ^wiles  are  but  justice  ;  and  I  have  been 
highly  satisfied  to  perceive  with  what  inc6mparable 
tact,  the  Portfolio  bears  on  the  feeble  part  of  our 
enemy — and  does  rightly  appreciate  that  by  excit- 
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ing  jealousy  and  rivalry  amongst  her  subjects,  her 
force  shall  be  diminisned.  But  I  am  afraid  the 
Portfolio  is  taking  a  false  course  in  attempting  to 
separate  the  whole  Administration,  and  especially 
the  Emperor  himself,  from  the  body  of  the  nation ; 
in  attempting  too  much  at  once^  all  may  be  left  with- 
out effect.  The  Russians  are  too  sincerely  attached 
to  their  Sovereign,  and  the  fact  of  his  bearing  the 
name  Romanoff,  and  of  being  the  head  of  their 
Church,  will  never  allow  them  to  consider  him  as 
a  foreigner.  They  too  conceive  it  a  great  honour 
to  serve  their  master,  and  you  cannot  degrade  the 
Russian  functionaries  in  the  eyes  of  their  country- 
men ;  but  among  the  functionaries  themselves 
there  exist  seeds  of  the  highest  jealousy  and  hatred, 
and  these  can  be  brought  to  growth.  In  reading 
the  Italian  history,  we  learn  that  a  little  kingdom, 
founded  by  private  Normans  in  Sicily,  arrived  at 
an  astonishing  height,  and  the  historians  tell .  us  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  paramount  abilities  of  an 
administration  organized  quite  as  our  modem  ones, 
but  distinct  of  them,  by  it  that  it  was  composed  of 
men  of  all  nations  and  religions,  Jews,  Maho- 
metans, and  Christians,  the  only  condition  to 
admittance  being  talent.  We  see  the  same  in 
Russia,  men  of  all  countries  are  admitted  to  her 
service  on  account  of  their  merit.  Their  isolated 
situation  and  the  consciousness  of  the  hatred  of  the 
natives  obliges  them  to  the  most  compact  union, 
which  produces  an  esprit  de  corps^  similar  or  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Jesuits.  They  are  wholly 
devoted  to  the  Emperor,  knowing  their  fate  if  he 
was  to  abandon  them ;  and  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
during  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  cholera,  cries 
of  *■  death  to  the  Germans "  were  proffered,  it  is 
said,  by  the  populace.  Their  union  gives  to  them 
a  great  superiority,  and  if  they  ^o  not  occupy  the 
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majority  of  the  apparent  high  posts,  they  have  cer* 
tainly  all  those  of  confidence— -and  Prince  Lieven's 
post  (tutor  of  the  prince-royal)  would  render  him 
the  first  in  the  Empire  in  case  of  the  Emperor's 
death.  In  the  army  that  German  esprit  de  corps 
does  not  exist  so  pronounced,  but  it  is  most  appa- 
rent, in  the  diplomacy.  And  that  weapon  of  Rus- 
sian encroachments  will  always  remain  as  danger^ 
ous  while  the  same  spirit  does  pervade  it.  So  that 
a  mean  to  reduce  the  Russian  diplomacy  to  the 
level  of  other  countries,  would  be  to  excite  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  against 
foreigners  at  their  service ;  because,  of  course,  all 
danger  would  disappear,  if  the  diplomatic  posts 
were  conferred,  as  elsewhere,  to  independent  and 
rich  men,  instead  of  poor  devils,  who  have  nothing 
but  their  talents  and  devotedness  to  make  fortune. 
This,  I  consider,  should  be  the  task  of  the  Port- 
folio, and  of  the  whole  European  press;  it  mul^t 
force  its  way  to  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  fill  it  with 
discord  and  division.  But,  perhaps,  you  are  not 
aware  that  the  most  skilful  diplomatists  are  those 
about  Count  Nesselrode, — Rodephiniks  (Greek), 
Katakasy  (Greek), Ton toni  (of  Pera), Bruno  (Saxon), 
Kudrafske  (Austrian),  Struve  (German),  the  two 
Sakens  (Livonians.)  These  exclude  all  Russians, 
h^^ye  their  own  protegees,  to  whom  they  grant  the 
majority  of  the  diplomatic,  and  the  whole  of  the 
coonslate  places.  #*** 


We  are  obliged  to  omit  the  principal  portion  of  this  Letter,  for 
reasons  which  the  writer  will  appreciate,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  be  favoured  with  future  communications  from  him.  He  is,  how- 
ever,  mistaken,  if  he  conceives  that  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  pro- 
duce any  material  effect  upon  Russia.  We  have  not  the  presump- 
tion to  believe  that  we  have  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  had  we  the 
power,  we  should  be  sorry  to  use  it  for  such  an  end.     Our  enmity 
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is  to  the  policy  of  Russia^  and  to  tlie  projects  of  Russia,  and  with 
a  view  of  opposing  those  piojeots  we  have  made  public  the  docur 
ments,  and  furnished  such  other  detaik  as  have  been  within  our 
reach,  believing  that,  as  she  has  hitherto  succeeded  because  she  has 
not  been  understood,  when  she  is  understood  a  stop  will  be  put  to 
her  progress.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  pretend  to  die  exeicbe 
of  the  power  which  our  Correspondent  supposes,  we  confess  we  aim 
at  much  higher  ends.  We  seek  not  to  disturb  the  btemal  repose 
of  Russia,  but  we  call  upon  the  Public  and  the  Cabinets  <rf  Europe 
to  prevent  Russia  from  disturbing  the  repose  of  Enrc^. 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  acknowledgment  for 
several  papers  of  interest,  some  of  which  we  shall  notice  in  the 
sequel  of  this  work,  when  treating  in  detail  of  the  countries  and 
characters  to  which  they  refer. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications,  as  heretofore,  to  be  addressed  to  '*  The  Editor 
of  the  Portfolio,"  under  cover  to  **  Messrs.  Ridgwat,  169,  Picca- 
dilly,*' and  marked  *'  Private.'*  The  discretion  due  to  their  im- 
portance will  never  be  lost  sight  of. 


ANZEIGE  AN  DIE  gORRESPONDENTEN, 

Jede  Beytrage,  wie  bisher,  soUen  Post-firey  an  "  The  Editor  of 
the  Portfolio, '  addressirt  werden-bezeichnet  mit  ^'  Private,'*  unter 
der  Coverto  der  **  Messrs.  Ridgway,  1  ^9,  PiccadiliyJ*  Was  die 
Verschwiegenheit  anbelangt,  die  wird  ganz  der  Wich^gkeit  des 
Gegenstandes  entsprechen. 


AVIS  AUX  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Toute  communication,  comme  jusqu'^  present,  doit  ^tre  addressee 
franc  de  port  k  ^^  VEditeur  du  Portfolio"  munie  d*une  marque 
"  Private/*  dans  une  envelope  avec  I'addresse  **  ^1*  Messrs, 
Ridffwayy  169,  Piccadilly,**  On  peut  compter  sur  h.  dwcte^on 
que  rimportance  du  sujet  exige* 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  POBTFOLIO. 


In  your  excellent  publication  of  the  20th  Feb. 
it  is  stated  "that  the  late  Emperor  Alexander 
offered  to  Louis  XVIII.  a  remission  of  four  millions 
of  francs,  of  the  war  indemnity,  as  the  price  of  the 
removal  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  from  the  direction 
of  affairs,"  &c.  &c. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as 
I  know  that  on  two  former  occasions  the  Emperor 
Alexander  wished  to  remove  Talleyrand  from 
Napoleon's  Cabinet.  1.  When  M.  de  Novosiltzoff 
was  sent  to  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  to  treat  for 
Peace,  the  sine  qua  nan  was  the  removal  of  Talley- 
rand. The  negotiations  for  Peace  had  never  com- 
menced, for  during  the  journey  of  M.  Novosiltzoff, 
Buonaparte  annexed  Genoa  to  France,  and  the 
republics  of  Lucca  and  Elba  to  Italy,  which  from 
a  republic  he  created  into  a  kingdom  and  of  which 
he  crowned  himself  King. 

2.  While  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  going 
on  at  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  Alexander  entreated  his 
Brother  Sovereign  Napoleon  to  remove  the  "  odieux^^ 
Talleyrand  from  his  Councils,  which  Buonaparte 
promised  he  would  do,  and  soon  after  their  return 
to  Paris,  Talleyrand  was  succeeded  in  the  Foreign 
Department  by  M.  de  Champagny. 

Sovereigns  like  other  men  change  their  opinions, 
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for  we  saw,  in  1814,  the  Emperor  Alexander  re- 
siding in  the  hotel  of  the  ^^odieux'  Talleyrand, 
and  both  were  on  very  good  terms  ostensibly  at 
Vienna  during  the  Congress,  till  however  Alexan- 
der had  discovered  that  he  was  intriguing  with 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Prince  Mettemich  to  form 
an  alliance,  oflTensive  and  defensive,  between  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  France.  The  drafts  of  this 
treaty  en  petto,  as  well  as  all  the  correspondence 
between  those  Ministers  on  that  subject,  which  was 
transmitted  to  Louis  XVIII.  by  Talleyrand,  were 
found  in  the  desk  of  the  former  by  Napoleon  on 
his  arrival  from  Elba ;  and  which  he  transmitted 
to  the  Emperor  Alexander. — These  are  incontro* 
vertible  facts. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer  and  well-wisher, 


March  3. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

m 

March  16th. 

A  report  is  in  circulation^  and  we  believe  the  fact 
to  be  unguestumabky  that  a  Russian  Ime-of-battk 
ship  has,  by  some  means,  been  got  hold  of  and  burnt 
by  the  Circassians. 
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The  following  Letter  has  jtist  reached  vSy  tlie  importance  of 
which,  we  trusty  will  justify  our  adding  it  to  a  Second 
Edition  of  our  present  Number, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PORTFOLIO. 

Constantinople,  Feb.  18,  1836. 

In  domestic  news  nothing  of  any  importance 
offers  itself,  but  this,  from  the  Circassian  frontier, 
is  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  serious  alarm  of  the 
Russian  Government  at  home,  and  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  here.  Intelligence,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed, has  arrived  here  of  the  capture  of  a  Russian 
tin e-K>f- battle  ship,  of  a  corvette  laden  with  arms, 
stores,  and  provisions,  under  English  Colours  ; 
she  proved  to  be  a  JRussian  spy,  and  was  treated  as 
such — of  two  separate  descents  upon  Stavropol,  the 
^pital  of  the  Russo-Caucasian  chain — of  an  attack 
upon  a  considerable  body  of  Russian  troops  near 
Yekaterinodar,  and  of  the  junction  with  the  Circas- 
siaufis  of  a  tribe  of  Nogais,  who,  long  impatient  of 
the  Russian  yoke,  had  seized  that  moment  for 
leaving  the  territory  of  their  oppressors.   Such  was 

2i 
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the  intelligence  which  arrived  here  doring  the 
last  three  weeks,  but  fearful  of  putting  aught  to 
paper  which  was  not  substantially  correct,  I  ab- 
stained from  repeating  the  current  reports  till  I 
was  certain  of  their  truth. 

The  official  complaint  to  the  Porte  upon  the 
subject  of  Stavropol,  and  the  alarm  and  uneasiness 
of  the  Russian  Minister  at  the  presence  of  some 
Circassian  Chieftains  here,  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  various  circumstances  I  have  related,  and  of 
the  just  alarm  of  the  Russians  upon  this  head. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  November  a  Russian 
line-of-battle  ship,  accompanied  by  a  frigate  and 
cutter,  appeared  off  the  Port  of  Gelengick,  and 
gave  evident  signs  of  an  intended  debarkation — the 
Circassians,  according  to  custom,  assembled  on 
different  points  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  Rus- 
sians, which  was  attempted  by  the  boats  of  the 
three  vessels  covered  by  their  guns — the  attempt 
was  however  frustrated,  and  the  Russians  hauled 
off — a  violent  gale  of  wind  coming  on  from  the  n.w. 
the  squadron  stood  out  to  sea,  but  too  late  for  the 
line-of-battle  ship,  which,  unable  to  get  out  to  sea, 
was  driven  ashore,  and  no  sooner  there  than  she 
was  attacked,   boarded,  and  carried,  by  the  Cir- 
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cassians,  stripped  of  every  thing  worth  carry- 
ing off,  and  then  burnt.  Her  consort  appeared 
but  too  late.  Her  smoking  remains  told  her  tale 
too  plainly,  and  they  crowded  all  sail  and  stood 
off.  The  descents  upon  Stavropol  are  also  verified, 
and  as  I  have  stated,  have  been  the  subject  of  a 
serious  remonstrance  to  the  Porte :  who,  however, 
answers — "  What  can  we  do — you  claim  Circassia 
"  and  apply  to  us.  They  ever  were  independent 
**  both  of  us  and  you,  and  if  you  cannot  conquer 
**  them  why  it  is  your  affair — they  will  conquer 
*'  you.  As  to  the  Circassian  residents,  without  a 
"  flagrant  breach  of  hospitality  and  of  the  rights 
**  of  man,  how  can  we  call  to  account  innocent 
**  persons.  The  city  of  our  Master  is  an  asylum 
"  for  the  oppressed.'' 

A  serious  mutiny  has  also  shewn  itself  in  Anapa, 
a  fortress  built  by  the  Circassians,  where  a  Turkish 
Pasha  was  formerly  resident  for  the  protection  of 
trade,  and  which  fortress  he  treacherously  sold 
and  betrayed  to  the  Russians.  Part  of  the  Russian 
garrison  was  composed  of  exiled  Poles,  who  assem- 
bled in  the  Place  d'Armes,  threw  down  their  arms, 

m 

and  refused  to  march  upon  a  plundering  excursion 
against  the  Circassians.     '  *  We  will  shed  no  more 
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*'  honest  blood,"  said  these  brave  men,  **  we  re- 
''  fuse  to  be  the  butchers  of  Nicolas ;  kill  us,  if 
'*  you  please,  but  we  will  not  fire  upon  men  whose 
'^  only  crime  is  our  own— the  love  of  liberty  and 
'^  their  country.  We  have  no  enmity  against  the 
'^  unfortunate  Russian  serfs  who  wear  a  Russian 
**  livery,  they  are  the  unwilling  instruments  of 
'*  an  inhuman  master.  We  will  die,  but  will  not 
*'  shed  the  blood  of  the  brave  Circassians."  We 
will  draw  a  veil  over  the  treatment  of  these  unfor- 
tunate exiles,  it  may  be  imagined,  not  described. 
The  general  persuasion  here  is  so  strong  that  a  rup* 
ture  must  ensue  between  France  and  England  and 
Russia — that  the  spirits  of  the  Turks  are  becoming 
actually  enthusiastic — the  speech  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  to  the  Polish  Deputation  they  feel  is  as 
much  addressed  to  them  as  to  Poland.  They 
know  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  the  feeling 
of  despair  at  safety  or  independence  has  been 
changed  by  the  words  of  Nicolas  into  determina- 
tion and  patriotism. 

«  #  # 


FROM  COUNT   KRASINSKY 

TO    THE 

EMPEROR  NICOLAS. 

FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  PRINCE  METTERNICH, 

JUNE  4-6,  1829. 


Having  been  received  by  Prince  Mettemich,  a 
very  old  acquaintance  with  whom  I  was  intimate  in 
my  youth,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  make  my  report 
to  your  Majesty  of  that  conversation,  in  so  far  as 
it  regards  passing  events. 

On  the  4th  of  June  having  introduced  me, 
before  dinner,  into  his  inner  apartments,  and  after 
speaking  to  me  of  the  Coronation  of  your  Majesty, 
and  of  the   effect  which  that  ceremony  was  cal- 

I.  Entretien  avec  le  Prince  de  Metternichy  le  4-5  Juin  1829. 

Re^u  par  le  Prince  de  Mettemich,  une  tr^s  ancienne  connoissance 
avec  laquelle  j'ai  ete  lie  dans  ma  jeunesse,  je  crois  de  mon  devoir  de 
faire  mon  rapport  a  Votre  Majeste  Imp^riale  sur  cette  conversation, 
en  ce  qu'elle  pent  toucher  les  affaires  du  tems. 

Le  4.  Juin  m*ayant  fait  entrer  avant  diner  dans  ses  appartemens 
interieurs  et  apr^s  m'avoir  parl6  du  couronnement  de  Votre  Majeste 
et  de  r^ffet  que  devoit  produire  cette  auguste  ceremonie,  il  m'a 
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culated  to  produce,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  read  all 
the  pamphlets  which  the  liberal  party  is  spreading 
throughout  Europe,  and  then  he  added,  that  he 
was  not  astonished  that  the  party  which  aims  at 
destroying  everything  pursued  him  with  its  hatred, 
but  that  he  was  surprised  that  he,  who  during 
twenty  years  had  been  placed  as  sentinel  for  the 
safety  of  Thrones,  was  misunderstood  by  some 
Cabinets.  Perceiving  that  he  intended  to  allude  to 
that  of  Russia,  I  said  to  him,  that  separated  as  I 
was  by  my  military  duties  from  every  thing  re- 
lating to  politics,  that  being  sent  here  merely  as 
Aide  de  Camp  to  your  Majesty  I  had  no  right  to 
speak  to  him  except  as  a  private  individual,  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  in  gratitude  for  the  con- 
fidence which   he   wished   to   shew   me;    that   I 


demande  si  j 'avals  lu  tous  les  pamphlets  dont  le  parti  liberal  inoDde 
1' Europe  ;  et  puis  il  ajouta  qu'il  n*etoit  pas  etonne  que  le  parti  qui 
vise  a  tout  d^truire  le  poursuivit  de  sa  haine,  mais  qu*il  etoit  suipris 
que  lui,  sentineile  plac6e  depuis  20  ans  pour  la  silrete  des  tr6nes,  se 
vit  meconnu  par  quelques  Cabinets.  Voyant  qu'il  vouloitfaire  allusion 
k  celui  de  la  Russie,  je  lui  ai  dit  qu'61oigne  par  mes  devoirs  mili- 
taires  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  toucher  a  la  politique, — quen*etant  envoye 
ici  qu*en  qualite  d'Aide  de  Camp  de  Votre  Majeste,  je  n*avais  pas 
d'autre  droit  de  lui  parler  que  comme  homme  prive,  comme  son 
ancienne  connoissance  et  comme  reconnoissant  pour  la  confiance  qu  il 
vouloit  me  temoigner ;  qu'avec  toute  franchise  je  lui  dirais  que  je 
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would  tell  him  frankly  that  I  could  not  conceive 
how  he  who  during  so  many  years  had  combatted 
destructive  ideas,  who  had  even  sacrificed  Napo- 
leon, although  maintaining  the  rights  of  Thrones, 
because  he  possessed  them  as  inheritance  from  the 
revolution,  seeing  what  was  taking  place  in  France, 
knowing  the  Ideologues  of  the  south  of  Germany, 
unable  to  count  for  the  future  on  Prussia^*  whose 
Sovereign  has  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  through  the  Landwehr,  instead  of  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  with  your  Majesty, 
who  alone  was  capable  of  insuring  the  stability  and 


ne  pouvois  pas  concevoir  que  lui,  qui  depuis  tant  d'ann^es  combattait 
les  idees  destructives,  qui  avoit  m^me  sacrifie  Napoleon,  quoiqu'il 
soutint  les  droits  des  tr6nes,  parce  qu'il  les  possedoit  comme  heritage 
de  la  revolution,  voyant  ce  qui  se  passait  en  France,  connaissant  les 
ideologues  du  midi  de  TAUemagne,  ne  pouvant  pas  compter  pour 
Tavenir  sur  la  Prusse,  dont  le  Souverain  a  mis  les  armes  entre  les 
mains  du  peuple  par  la  Landwher,  au  lieu  de  resserrer  les  liens  avec 


*  The  art  of  this  system  really  passes  belief — Germany  excited 
against  Austria  because  she  is  higotted,  Austria  excited  against 
Prussia  because  she  is  revolutionary.  Here  is  Russia  extending 
the  power  and  pretensions  of  Prussia  to  make  her  a  balance  to 
Austria,  and  then  pointing  out  that  danger  to  Austria  to  make  her 
fall  back  for  support  on  Russia  ;  and  whilst  it  is  impressed  on  Prince 
Mettemich  that  legitimacy  in  Europe  can  be  consolidated  only 
through  the  support  of  Russia,  he  is  also  informed  that  Austria  can 
receive  that  support  only  by  her  acquiescence  in  the  dismemberment 
of  Turkey  I 
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safety  of  the  thrones  of  Europe,  seemed  to  act  iB 

direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Russia  in  the 
war  of  the  East. 

Dinner  being  announced  he  said  to  me,  '*  You 
have  begun  a  discussion  of  the  highest  interest  to 
me  and  being  unwilling  to  leave  you,  as  my  old 
friend,  under  a  mistake,  I  beg  of  you  to  come  to  me 
to-morrow,  the  5th,  between  12  and  2  o'clock." 

On  the  5th  he  took  me  into  his  Cabinet,  and  the 
following  is  the  result  of  four  hours  conversation. 

"You  said  to  me,"  he  began,  "that  I  have  receded 
in  our  relations  with  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
I  will  frankly  avow  that  the  welfare  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy,  with  whose  Cabinet  I  am  intrusted, 
interests  me  more  than  all  the  rest,  but  I  am  not 


Votre  Majeste,  qui  seule  pouvoit  assurer  la  stabilite  et  la  siirete  des 
tr6nes  de  T  Europe,  semblait  marcher  en  sens  inverse  des  inter^ts  de 
la  Russie  dans  la  guerre  de  TOrient. 

Le  diner  ^taut  annonc6,  il  me  dit :  *<  Vous  avez  commence  une 
discussion  qui  m*iuteresse  beaucoup  trop  fortement,  et  ne  voulant  pas 
vous  laisser  comme  mon  ancien  ami,  en  erreur,  je  vous  prie  de  passer 
chez  moi  entre  midi  et  2  heures  demain  5. 

Le  5.  m*6tant  presente  chez  lui  il  m*a  amen6  dans  son  Cabinet, 
et  voici  le  resultat  d*une  conversation  de  4  heures. 

.  "Vous  m'avez  dit,  commen^a-t-il,  que  j*ai recule  dans nos  relations 
avec  le  Cabinet  de  St.  Petersbourg.  Je  vous  dirai  avec  franchise, 
que  le  bien-^tre  de  la  Monarchic  Autrichienne  dont  le  Cabinet  m'est 
confi6,  m'interesse  plus  que  tout  le  reste,  mais  que  je  ne  suis  pas 
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on  that  account  the  enemy  of  Russia.  I  have  been 
opposed  to  all  innovations,  because  I  was  afraid 
that  the  liberal  party,  which  takes  advantage  of 
every  thing,  would  find  in  them  a  rich  harvest. 

"  The  Holy  Alliance  has  been  an  alliance  of 
virtues  and  stability.  The  affairs  of  Naples  and  of 
Turin  have  proved  the  advantage  of  it,  and  in  many 

* 

particular  circumstances  which  belong  only  to  the 
secret  of  Cabinets.  It  has  had  the  most  fortunate 
results,  strangling  in  their  birth  many  destructive 
projects. 

"  I  was  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  Greece 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  because 
I  foresaw  that  war  would  result  from  it. 

"  I  was  opposed  to  the  departure  of  the  Ambas- 
sadors  of  the  Powers  from  Constantinople,  because 


Pennemi  de  la  Russie  pour  cela.  J'ai  6te  contraire  k  toutes  les 
innovations,  parceque  je  craignais  que  le  parti  liberal,  qui  profite  de 
tout,  ne  trouve  pas  un  champ  fertile  k  y  moissonner.  La  Sainte 
Alliance  k  ete  une  alliance  de  vertus  et  de  stability.  Les  affaires  de 
Naples  et  de  Turin  en  ont  prouve  Tavantage  et  dans  beaucoup  de 
circonstances  particuli^res  qui  n*appartiennent  qu'^au  secret  des 
Cabinets,  elle  a  eu  les  resultats  les  plus  heureux  en  arr^tant  dans 
leur  naissance  beaucoup  de  projets  de  destruction.  J*ai  ete  contraire 
k  Faffiranchissement  de  la  Gr^ce,  de  la  mani^re  dont  on  s*y  est  pris, 
parceque  je  pr^voyois  que  la  guerre  en  seroit  le  r^sultat.  J*ai  ete 
contraire  au  depart  des  Ambassadeurs  des  Puissances  de  Constan- 
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their  departure  would  not,  as  a  means  of  coercion, 
produce  on  the  Sultan  the  effect  which  was  hoped 
from  it ;  as  I  am  still  opposed  to  their  return,  for  1 
do  not  see  thaf  it  can  produce  any  good,  and  J 
believe  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  is  on  this  point 
of  the  same  opinion  as  myself. 

*'  This  business  is  exceedingly  complicated.  The 
Courts  of  London  and  Paris  only  see  in  it  the 
affair  of  the  triple  alliance ;  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  sees  two  affairs,  one,  that  of  Greece,  the 
other,  the  war  in  Bulgaria ;  that  of  Constantinople 
considers  these  two  affairs  as  one,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  persuade  it  that  these  two  things  can 
be  separated. 

'*  The  Emperor  Nicolas  says,  what  you  repeat 
to  us,  that  he  has  no  wish  for  aggrandizement  and 


tinople,  parceque  ce  depart,  comme  moyen  coercitif  ne  pouvoit 
faire  TefFet  que  Ton  esp^rait  sur  le  Sultan, — comme  je  suis  encore 
contraire  k  leur  retour,  car  je  n'en  prevois  aucun  bien,  et  je  crois 
que  TEmpereur  Nicolas  est  sur  ce  point  du  m^me  avis  que  moi. 

*^  Cette  affaire  est  extr^mement  compliquee.  Les  Cours  de  Londres 
et  de  Paris  ne  voyent  que  Taffidre  de  la  triple  Alliance ;  la  Cour  de 
P^tersbourg  voit  deux  aiFaires,  one,  celle  de  la  Gr^ce,  Tautre  sa 
guerre  en  Bulgarie;  celle  de  Constantinople,  ne  fait  de  ces  deux 
qu'une  seule  affaire,  et  on  ne  lui  persuadera  jamais  qu'on  puisse 
separer  ces  deux  choses. 

"  L*Empereur  Nicolas  dit  ce  que  vous  nous  repetez,  qu'il  ne  veut 
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that  he  has  no  ulterior  project.  Well  then,  let  me 
be  informed  of  his  intentions  and  I  will  do  my 
utmost  {je  me  mettrai  en  qtuitrCy)  to  make  the  Turks 
accept  the  will  of  his  Majesty. 

*'  I  know  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  thinks  his 
honour  interested  in  this  war,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  cannot  advise  him  to  act  otherwise  than  he 
would  himself,  were  he  placed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances(!)  No  one  is  more  desirous  than  the 
Emperor  and  myself  of  a  coup  d'iclat,  a  decided 
succei^s  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  troops,  for  that 
would  be  a  step  towards  peace  which  the  Emperor 
wishes  for  sincerely.  There  is  but  one  way  of 
procuring  it,  that  is,  to  make  two  proposals  ;  one, 
which  cannot  be  accepted,   another  which  can.     I 


point  d'aggrandissement,  qu*il  n'a  aucun  nouveau  projet.  Eh  bien, 
que  je  sache  quelles  sont  ses  intentions,  et  je  me  mettrai  en  quatre 
pour  faire  accepter  aux  Turcs  la  volonte  de  Sa  Majeste. — Je  sais  que 
FEmpereur  Nicolas  croit  que  Son  honneur  est  interesse  dans  cette 
guerre,  et  FEmpereur  d'Autriohe  ne  peut  Lui  conseillerque  ce  qu'il 
pourroit  faire  lui-m^me  k  Sa  place.  Personne  ne  desire  plus  que 
FEmpereur  et  moi  un  coup  d'eclat,  un  succ^s  decisif  des  troupes 
Busses,  car  cela  serait  un  acheminement  vers  la  paix  que  FEmpe- 
reur veut  sinc^rement.  11  y  auroit  un  seul  moyen  pour  y  parvenir, 
c'est  de  faire  deux  propositions, — une  inacceptable,  Fautre  accept- 
able. Avec  la  premiere  je  ferais  peur  aux  Turcs,  et  je  tacherais  de 
faire  accepter  la  seconde. 
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would  frighten  the  Turks  with  the  first,    and    I 
would  try  to  make  them  accept  the  second. 

**  You  tell  me  that  the  public  opinion  is,  that  what 
I  am  saying  to  you  is  false ;  that  if  we  do  not  give 
material  support  to  Turkey  we  give  her  moral 
support,  through  the  hope  she  has  in  our  Cabinet, 
I  tell  you  again  that  is  not  true,  for  my  despatches 
are  uniform  for  all  the  Courts,  and  I  always  say  to 
the  Turks :  Yield  so  far  as  Greece  is  concerned 
because  they  will  compel  you  to  do  so,  and  it  is 
better  to  do  it  with  good  grace  than  after  having 
thrown  away  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of 
money. 

**  If  I  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor 
Nicolas,  I  would  say  to  him ;  Sire,  your  Majesty 
can  obtain  from  the  Turks  what  you  desire,  and 


^*  Vous  me  dites  que  le  bruit  public  est  que  ce  que  je  vous  db  est 
faux, — que  si  nous  ne  donnons  pas  de  secours  materiel  k  la  Turquie, 
nous  lui  donnons  des  secours  moraux,  par  Tespoir  qu'elle  met  dans 
notre  Cabinet ;  je  vous  dis  encore  que  cela  n'est  pas  vrai,  car  mes 
dep^ches  sont  uniformes  pour  toutes  les  Cours,  et  je  dis  toujours 
aux  Turcs :  Cedez  pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  Gr^ce,  parceque  Ton  vous 
y  forcera,  et  il  vaut  mieux  le  faire  de  bonne  grace  qu*  apr^s  avoir 
depense  des  milliers  d'hommes  et  des  millions  d'argent. 

'^  Si  j*avais  la  confiance  de  TEmpereur  Nicolas,  je  Lui  dirois : 
Sire,  Votre  Majesty  pent  avoir  des  Turcs  ce  quelle  se  propose,  et 
il  vaut  mieux  le  faire  avant  la  depense  faite  en  hommes  et  en  argent ; 
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it  is  better  to  do  so  before  the  expenditure  of  men 
and  money.  According  to  the  old  system,  one  might 
have  been  very  well  pleased  that  two  great  powers 
should  weaken  each  other,  but  a  calculation  of  that 
sort  does  not  enter  into  the  views  either  of  the  Em- 
peror or  myself. 

**  You  tell  me,  and  you  have  told  the  Emperor, 
that  Turkish  prisoners  who  have  only  been  soldiers 
six  weeks,  were  as  well  formed  as  your  veterans,  to 
whom  the  Grand  Duke  gives  all  his  time; — that  their 
ardent  hatred,  their  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism, 
united  with  the  order  which  the  Sultan  is  intro- 
ducing, and  with  European  tactics,  might  make  them 
dangerous  for  the  future. 

**  I  confess  to  you  that  in  my  mind  present  danger 
has  more  weight  than  future  dangers  ;    the  one  re- 


dans Tancienne  politique  peut-^tre  on  serait  tr^s  content  que  deux 
grandes  Puissances  s*affaiblissent,  mais  un  tel  calcul  n*entre  ni  dans 
la  fa^on  de  voir  de  TEmpereur  ni  dans  la  mienne. 

'*  Vous  me  dites  et  vous  avez  dit  a  TEmpereur,  que  les  prisonniers 
Turcs  qui  n'ont  ete  que  6  semaines  soldats,  etoient  formes  comme 
vos  vieux  guerriers,  auquel  le  Grand-Due  donne  tout  son  terns,  que 
leur  haine  ardente,  I'exaltation,  le  fanatisme  reuni  k  Tordre  que  le 
Sultan,  introduit  et  k  la  tactique  Europ^enne,  pouvaient  les  rendre 
dangereux  pour  I'avenir.  Je  vous  avoue  que  chez  moi  le  danger 
present  passe  avant  les  dangers  de  Tavenir ;  il  faut  s'occuper  de  Tun 
k  rinstant,  il  y  aura  du  tems  pour  Vautre. 
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quires  immediate  attention,  for  the  other  there  will 
be  time. 

"  I  know  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  supposes 
that  I  lead  at  will  the  Sovereign  whom  I  serve. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  misunderstood  in 
this  respect,  for  he  has  a  strong  will,  and  no 
one  can  make  him  act  contrary  to  his  own  opi- 
nion. If  he  loads  me  with  kindness,  if  he  places 
confidence  in  me,  it  is  because  I  follow  the  path 
that  he  traces  out  for  me,  and  that  if  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  quit  it,  Prince  Mettemich  would  not  re- 
main four  and  twenty  hours  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  We  do  not  change  our  system,  we  are 
sometimes  stopped  by  circumstances,  but  we  always 
take  a  straightforward  course.  The  Emperor  has 
passed  his  sixtieth  year.  He  has  gone  through 
too  many  evil  days  not  to  cling  at  the  end  of  his 


^' Je  sais  que  PEmpereur  Nicolas  a  Tidee  que  je  m^ne  a  ma  volonte 
le  Souverain  que  je  sers.  L'Empereur  d'Autriche  est  meconnu  sur 
ce  point,  car  il  a  une  volonte  forte,  et  personne  ne  Lui  fera  faire  ce 
qu^il  ne  veut  pas.  S'il  me  comble  de  Ses  bontes,  s'il  a  de  la  con- 
fiance  en  moi,  c'est  que  je  marche  dans  le  chemin  qu'il  me  trace,  et 
que  si  j'avais  le  malheur  d*en  devier,  le  Prince  Mettemich  ne  serait 
pas  24heure8  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrang^res.  Nous  ne  changeons 
pas  de  'Syst^me ;  nous  nous  arr^tons  quelque  fois  devant  les  circon- 
stances,  mais  nous  marchons  toujours  droit.  L'Empereur  a  ac- 
compli soixante  ans.     II  a  passe  par  trop  de  mauvais  momens  pour 
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career,  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  he  will 
not  go  to  war  except  in  self-defence. 

"  As  to  what  you  tell  me  of  rumours  which  might 
give  offence  to  the  Court  of  Saint  Petersburgh, 
give  me  a  note  of  them  and  I  will  answer  you  in 
writing. 

"As  to  France  one  knows  not  what  to  reckon 
on  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do.  In  Prussia 
there  are  two  Governments,  the  King  is  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  best  of  men  ;  he  has  all  the 
principles  which  a  sovereign  ought  to  have,  but 
unfortunately  the  persons  who  surround  him,  and 
many  persons  whom  he  has  called  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  bewitched  with  the  new  lights. 

"  I  know  that  in  order  to  extinguish  the  European 

ne  pas  tenir,  k  la  fin  de  sa  carri^re  a  la  conservation  de  la  paix,  et  il 
ne  fera  la  guerre  que  pour  sa  defense. 

"  Ce  que  vous  me  dites  des  bruits  qui  pourroient  donner  de 
I'ombrage  k  la  Cour  de  St.  Petersbourg,  donnez  m'en  une  notice, 
et  je  vous  r^pondrai  par  ecrit. 

*'  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  France,  on  ne  sait  pas  sur  quoi  se  baser ;  ils 
ne  savent  pas  ce  qu'il  font.  En  Prusse  il  y  a  deux  Gouvememens ;  le 
Roi  est  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  vertueux  et  de  meilleur.  II  a  tous 
les  principes  qu*un  Souvendn  doit  avoir ;  mais  malheureusement  les 
personnes  que  Tentourent  et  plusieurs  personnes  qu'il  a  appelees  au 
Gouvemement  sont  entich^es  de  la  nouvelle  mani^re  de  penser  et  de 
voir. 

''  Je  sais  que  pour  ^teindre  le  volcan   Europeen,   une  liaison 
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volcano,  an  intimate  union  ought  to  exist  betwixt 
Austria,  and  the  only  Sovereign  strong  and  great, 
as  the  Emperor  Nicolas,  but  if  an  unhappy  fate 
decides  that  Europe  shall  bow  before  the  power  of 
the  Ideologues,  and  of  the  empty  heads  of  those 
who  serve  Sovereigns  merely  in  appearance,  the 
only  thing  that  I  can  assure  you  of  is  that  Austria 
is  the  last  which. will  fall. 

"  The  question  is  not  one  of  war  for  conquest,  the 
point  is  to  keep  what  we  possess,  and  to  maintain 
the  Majesty  of  Thrones  and  peace  on  every  side." 


intime  doit  exister  entre  rAuiriche  et  le  seul  Souverain  fort,  grand, 
comme  est  TEmpereur  Nicolas ;  mais  si  un  sort  malheureux  vent  que 
FEurope  subisse  les  lols  des  ideologues  et  des  t^tes  creuses^  de  cenx 
qui  ne  font  que  semblant  de  servir  les  Souverains,  la  seule  chose 
dont  je  puis  vous  assurer  c'est  que  I'Autriche  sera  la  demi^re  qui 
croulera. 

"  U  ne  s'agit  pas  de  guerre  de  conquetes, — il  s'agit  de  garder  cc 
qu*on  poss^de,  et  de  soutenir  la  majeste  des  tr6nes  et  la  paix  de 
tous  c6t6s.'' 


MEMOIR  ON  SWEDEN. 


In  1831  the  King  of  Sweden  made  an  attempt 
to  release  himself  from  subserviency  to  Russia,  by 
seeking  the  support  of  England  and  France  ;  they 
did  not  give  him  the  least  encouragement  It  being 
impossible  for  Sweden  to  remain  neuter  in  case  of 
collision,  he  subsequently  was  constrained  into  a 
show  of  increased  devotedness,  to  eflPace  any  sus- 
picion that  might  have  arisen  in  the  Russian 
Cabinet.  The  convention  of  the  23rd  of  June, 
1834,  with  all  its  secret  articles,  drew  still 
closer  the  bonds  of  his  union  with  the  Emperor 
Nicolas,  already  determined  upon  from  the  com- 
mencement of  1832. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  accuse  the  King  of 
Sweden  of  having  voluntarily  become  the  friend  of 
Nicolas.  The  Cabinets  of  England  and  France  have 
to  reproach  themselves  with  having  allowed  him 
no  other  alternative. 

The  King  of  Sweden  knows  well  what  would  be 
the  political  situation  of  his  states  in  case  of  a  great 
continental  struggle ;  he  knows  that  if  he  were  the 
enemy  of  Russia,  and  consequently  supported  by 
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the  naval  power  of  England,  Russia  could  take 
nothing  more  from  him  towards  the  Baltic,  the 
Gulfs  of  Finland  and  of  Bothnia,  if  all  the  force  of 
Russia  was  directed  against  Sweden  alone;  and  that 
on  that  side,  the  only  one  accessible  to  the  attacks 
of  a  Russian  force,  he  might  even  suffer  all  the  dis- 
asters of  military  operations,  of  disembarkation,  of 
devastation,  without  in  the  end  losing  any  portion 
of  his  Swedish  territories,  whilst  his  Norwegian 
possessions  would  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 

But  it  is  quite  different  on  the  supposition  of  his 
taking  an  active  part  as  an  ally  of  Russia  in  a  war 
with  England  and  France ;  in  this  case  his  Swedish 
possessions  are  equally  exposed  as  those  of  Norway, 
and  the  immediate  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms 
might  be  effected  by  the  influence  of  the  maritime 
allies. 

But  independently  of  all  these  conclusive  consi- 
derations, as  to  the  election  that  Sweden  must  ulti- 
mately make  in  case  of  war,  there  is  another,  if 
possible,  still  more  conclusive  and  certainly  more 
urgent— If  war  takes  place  it  will  be  waged  by 
Russia  with  a  view  to  aggrandisement,  and  will  be 
waged  by  England  to  prevent  her  aggrandisement; 
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K  will  be  waged  by  Russia  for  the  puVpOSe,  among 
others,  of  sutduirig  Sweden — it  will  be  waged  l>y 
England  for  the  purpbs^,  among  others,  of  defend- 
ing Sweden ! 

It  was  liatural,  therefore,  for  Bernadotte  to  at- 
tetnpt  to  obtain  aii  English-French  alliance,  before 
resigning  hiihself  to  the  yoke  of  Russia,  for  this 
single  reason,  tliat  it  offered  him  security  with  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  of  the  war,  with  little 
danger  even  during  its  continuance.  But  since 
the  one  alliance  was  unwisely  refused  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  other. 

Still,  he  entered  into  no  definitive  arrange- 
ment, until  the  epoch  when  the  affairs  of  Europe 
seemed  likely  to  be  settled  without  a  general 
shock,  and  it  then  appeared  indifferent  as  to 
which  party  should  be  selected.  But  at  present, 
when  numerous  questions  capable  of  producing 
collision  seem  to  start  up  afresh,  all  his  apprehen- 
sions are  renewed,  and  he  is  brought  to  consider 
whether  the  side  which  he  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
compelled  to  take  is  not  the  worst,  and  il*  he  could 
not  now  by  some  means  take  the  other. 

Nevertheless,  the  engagements  of  Sweden  with 
the  Emperor  Nicolas  are  numerous  and  well  defined 
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but  they  would  be  comparatively  feeble  if  Oscar, 
heir  of  a  small  kingdom,  had  not  been  morally 
russianised  under  the  influence  of  imperial  atten- 
tions and  condescension ;  he  has  returned  Russian, 
even  to  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  estates^  and 
of  his  crown,  through  devotedness  to  the  union 
with  Nicolas,  and  his  old  father  and  a  part  of  the 
executive  must  have  felt  the  efiect  of  this  foolish 
intoxication. 

Henceforth  the  Russian  alliance,  if  it  continues, 
will  be  as  much  a  matter  of  affection  and  inclina- 
tion as  of  political  obligation ;  but  in  spite  of  that  the 
fears  which  accompany  it  exist,  and  revive  at  pre- 
sent more  forcibly  than  ever,  owing  to  the  certitude 
at  which  the  Cabinet  of  Stockholm  is  supposed  to 
have  arrived  of  the  defection  of  Austria  from 
Russia. 

The  position  of  the  King  of  Sweden  has  been  in 
reality  a  very  difficult  one,  through  the  indifference 
or  weakness  of  the  Cabinets  of  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  these  last  have  always  seemed  to  be  scrupu- 
lous about  preparing  or  encouraging  intimate  rela- 
tions between  other  powers  and  themselves,  which 
in  reality  would  only  have  had  effect  in  certain 
cases  of  collision;  they  seemed  to  think  that 
foresight  would  be  an  insult,  and  forethought  an 
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act  of  open  hostility  against  Russia ;  she,  on  the 
other   hand,  has  neither    had  the   same  kind   of 
delicacy  nor  of  honhomrnkj  and  has  not  scrupled,  by 
the  evidence  of  her  preparations,  by  her  diplomatic 
proceedings  to  exasperate  the  great  western  powers ; 
she  has  even  found  in  this  calculation  an  element 
of  strength,  by  proving  to  the  world  that  her  appa- 
rent antagonists  were  strangely  incapable  of  defend- 
ing their  allies  or  themselves,  or  of  fulfilling  with 
honour  their  important  stations. 

Sweden  feels  herself  pressed  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  attempts  proceedings  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  in  order  to  save  herself  from  the 
last  fatal  consequences.  She  will  perhaps  adopt 
one  of  them  definitively,  if,  as  is  possible,  proper 
steps  are  taken  to  encourage  her  in  it,  but  as  she 
dares  not  count  on  France  nor  even  on  England, 
she  must  content  herself  with  attempting  before- 
hand to  induce  them  to  examine  their  own  position 
and  to  appreciate  hers. 

Thus,  then,  as  a  first  disposition  she  offers,  by 
indirect  diplomatic  overtures  at  Vienna,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  Cabinets  of  St.  James'  and  the 
Tuileries  of  direct  overtures  to  her,  and  in  spite 
of  the  actual  existence  of  her  union  with  Russia;  so 
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as  to  reserve  to  herself  the  refusal  of  the  acceptance 
of  their  suggestions,  according  to  the  degree  of 
energy,  union  and  resolution  which  she  perceives  in 
their  councils  and  action. 

As  a  second  disposition,  if  the  first  fails>  the 
Court  of  Sweden  has  had  recourse  to  other  combi- 
nations. 

These  combinations  comprise  a  whole  little 
family  romance,  about  which  the  greatest  possible 
noise  is  made  before  hand,  in  order  that  the 
denouement  may  occasion  less  astonishment,  if  it 
is  ever  brought  about. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  old  King  wishes  to  spend 
some  time  in  a  milder  climate,  and  that  he  has 
even  some  idea  of  abdicating,  but  supposing  him 
to  put  the  first  design  in  execution,  under  any 
circumstances  he  will  abandon  the  Executive  jwr 
interim  to  Oscar:  the  second  project  is  a  much  more 
serious  one ;  and  that  is,  if  a  great  contest  takes 
place,  without  Sweden  having  been  detached  from 
the  Russian  league,  the  King  will  at  first  compro- 
mise himself  actively.  If  fortune  favouirs  Russia 
immediately,  or  if  the  allies  should  shrink  or  fail 
from  any  cause  whatever,  Sweden  will  be  saved 
from  the  consequences  of  an  inopportune  declara- 
tion of  her  sentiments ;  but  if  the  struggle  is  main- 
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tained,  then  will  Sweden  detach  herself  from 
Russia,  and  the  change  in  policy  will  be  justi- 
fied by  the  abdication  .of  the  King,  and  the  accession 
.of  Oscar. 

If  the  Kiag  of  Sweden  4^arries  into  effect  this 
^eat  personal  determination,  he  will  wait  until  it 
becoBoes  a  great  and  decisive  political  event,  and 
unattended  by  danger  to  Sweden  herself.  As  to 
Oscar,  he  must  in  spite  of  his  Russian  preferences 
have  yielded,  as  regards  the  future,  to  the  wisdom 
and  deep  foresight  of  such  a  combination  and  of  such 
enlightened  counsels  as  will  engage  him  if  necessary 
to  do  violence  to  his  personal  affections  and  even  to 
make  a  complete  sacrifice  of  them.  Count  Brahe, 
Marshal  of  the  Empire,  friend,  guide,  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  King  of  Sweden,  has  supported  or 
even  formed  this  plan ;  he  is  an  able  and  very 
enlightened  man  ;  henceforward  without  ambition 
his  counsels  can  be  suspected  of  no  personal  interest; 
he  would  accompany  Bemadotte  in  a  temporary 
absence  from  Sweden,  and  would  follow  him  as  the 
companion  on  his  final  abdication. 


It  may  surprise  the  reader  that  we  venture  to 
publish  facts  and  names  which  may  be  supposed 
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calculated  to  compromise  both  public  interests  and 
private  individuals.  His  surprise  and  alarm  will 
cease  when  he  learns  that  this  Memoir,  be  it  cor- 
rect or  incorrect,  for  we  vouch  for  no  single  fact 
contained  in  it,  was  drawn  up  from  communications 
which  we  have  understood  were  furnished  to  Prince 
Vasa,  and  for  the  purpose  of  transmission  by  him 
to  the  Emperor  Nicolas. 


[After  this  Memoir,  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  present  to  our 
readers  an  antecedent  hct  connected  with  the  relations  of  Russia 
and  Sweden.] 


\ 
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RUSSIAN  DECLARATION  OF  WAR  AGAINST  SWEDEN, 

Feb.  10,  1808. 

Justly  indignant  at  the  violence,  which  England 
has  displayed  against  the  King  of  Denmark,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  faithful  to  his  character,  and  to 
his  system  of  unceasing  care  for  the  interests  of  his 
empire,  notified  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  that 
he  would  not  remain  insensible  of  so  unjust  and  un- 
exampled an  aggression  on  a  Sovereign,  connected 
with  him  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  flriendship,  and 
who  was  the  most  ancient  ally  of  Russia.     His  Im- 
perial Majesty  informed  the  King  of  Sweden  of 
this  determination,  by  a  note,  dated  the  24th  of 
September  last,  presented  to  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador.    An  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  in  1783, 
between  the  Empress  Catherine  and  Gustavus  IIL, 
and  another  in  the  treaty  of  1800,  between  the  late 
Emperor  Paul  and  the  present  King  of  Sweden, 
contain  the  reciprocal  and  stipulated  agreement  to 
maintain  the  principle  that  the  Baltic  is  a  close  sea, 
with  the  guarantee  of  its  coasts  against  all  acts  of 
hostility,    violence,   or  vexations   whatever ;    and 
further,  to  employ  for  that  purpose  all  the  means  in 
the  power  of  the   respective  contracting  parties. 
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His  Imperial  Majesty,  referring  to  these  treaties, 
considered    himself   not  merely    authoJised,    but 
bound,  to  call  on  the  King  of  Sweden  for  his  co- 
operation against  England.     His  Swedish  Majesty 
did  not  disavow  the  obligation  imposed  upon  him 
by  ,the  treaties  referred  to,  but  refused  all  co-ope- 
ration, until  the  French  troops  should  be  removed 
from  the  coast,  and  the  ports  of  Germany  opened 
t(f  the  English  ships.     But  the  question  here  was 
the  checking  of  those  aggressions,  which  England 
had   commenced,  and  by  which  all  Europe  was 
disturbed.     The  Emperor  demanded  from  the  King 
of  Sweden  a  co-operation  founded  on  treajt^es,  but 
his   Swedish   Majesty  answered  by  proposing   to 
delay  the  execution  of  the  treaty  to  another  period, 
and  by  troubling  himself  with  the  care  of  opening 
the  German  ports  for  Epgland ;  in  a  word,  with 
rendering  himself  of   service    to    that    ]Bnglafid, 
against  which  measures  of  defence  ought  to  have 

been  taken.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 

*       >     »  .1 

striking  proof  of  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  K^ng 
of  Sweden  towards  Great  Britain,  than  this  which 
he  has  given.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  on  the  16th 
of  November,  caused  a  second  note  to  be  delivered, 
in  which  his  Swedish  Majesty  was  informed  of  the 
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rupture  betweei;!  Jlus^a  and  England :  this  note 
remained  two  moinths  unanswered,  and  the  answer, 
i^f^hich  was  transmitted  on  the  7th  of  January  to  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  was  tp  the  same  pu^rpo.rt  as  the 
former. 

The  Emperor  is,  haweyer.  fer  from  regretting  his 
moderation.  He  is,  on  .tjjie  contrary,  v^U  pleased 
to  recollect  that  he  has  jeroploye.d  every  means  that 
remained  to  him,  for  bringing  back  his  Swedish 
Majesty  to  the  only  system  of  policy,  which  is 
consistent  viA  the  interests  of  his  States ;  but 
his  Imperial  Mqje$ty  pwes  it  at  hast  to  his  people 
and  to  the  security  qf  his  dominions^  —  which  w,  to 
a  Sovereign  J  the  highest  of  all  laws,  —  no  longer  to 
leave  the  cQ-ope^ation  of  Sweden  and  Russia  a  matter 
of  doubt. 

Informed  that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James',  en- 
deayour^ng  to  terrify  Denmark  into  a  conc^i^rreijice 
with  the  interests  of  England,  threatened  thajt 
Swedish  .tropps  should  pccupy  Zealand,  and  thgit 
the  possession  of  Nof  way  should  be  guaranteed  tp 
the  KiQg  pf  Svedefl ;  a8?ure4  a)^^so  t^at  his  Swedish 
Majesty,  Jf hil,e  h,e  left  the  JJijf»ian  note  ijiuansyrered, 
w:a§  secret Jy  Regoti^tipg  a  treaty  at  London^ — his 
Imperial  ^pj^e^ty  pefceiye/i,   tljat  the  ^niterest?  pf 
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his  Empire  would  be  very  ill  secured,  were  he  to 
permit  his  neighbour,  the  King  of  Sweden,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, to  disguise  his  well  known  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  the  latter  power,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  a  pretended  neutrality.  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  therefore,  canifdt  allow  the  relations  of 
Sweden  towards  Russia,  to  remain  longer  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty.  He  cannot  give  his  consent  to  such 
a  neutrality. 

His  Swedish  Majesty,  being  no  longer  doubtful, 
nothing  remained  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  but  to 
resort  to  those  means,  which  Providence  has  placed 
in  his  handsj  for  no  other  purpose,  except  gicmg 
protection  and  safety  to  his  dominions;  and  he  has 
deemed  it  right  to  notify  this  intention  to  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  to  all  Europe. 

Having  thus  acquitted  himself  of  that  duty,  which 
the  safety  of  his  dominions  requires,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  is  ready  to  change  the  measures  he  is 
about  to  take,  to  measures  of  precaution  only,  if 
the  King  of  Sweden  will,  without  delay,  join 
Russia  and  Denmark  in  shutting  the  Baltic  against 
England,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  maritime  peace. 
He  himself  invites  the  King,  his  brother-in-law,  for 
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the  last  time,  and  with  all  the  feelings  of  real 
friendship,  no  longer  to  hesitate  in  fulfilling  his 
obligations,  and  in  embracing  the  only  system  of 
policy  which  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
northern  powers.  What  has  Sweden  gained  since 
her  King  attached  himself  to  England  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  painful  to  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  than  to  see  a  rupture  taking  place  between 
Sweden  and  Russia :  but  his  Swedish  Majesty  has 
it  still  in  his  power  to  prevent  this  event,  by,  with- 
out delay,  resolving  to  adopt  that  course,  which  can 
alone  preserve  a  strict  union  and  perfect  harmony 
between  the  two  States. 


This  document,  thus  ready  to  her  hand,  might,  with  a  few 
alterations,  be  made  applicable,  if  required,  to  another  country,  by 
changing 


Alopeux 

to 

Boutinieff. 

Swedish  Minister 

>> 

Reis  Effendi. 

King  of  Sweden 

» 

Sultan. 

Sweden 

>f 

Turkey. 

Denmark 

i> 

Egypt. 

The  Baltic 

» 

The  Black  Sea. 

Emperor  Paul 

» 

Emperor  Nicolas. 

The  years  1780  &180C 

^, 

1829  and  1833. 

DEBATE  IN  PARLIAMENT  ON  THE  OCCUPATION 


OF  CRACOW. 


We  cannot  couceal  the  satisfaction  we  h^ve 
derived,  from  the  increasing  interest  manifes.ted 
throughout  the  country,  aijid  by  ParUa^ient,  ofi  th^ 
question  of  our  Foreign  Relations,  Durii^g  the  sjl^ort 
period  of  one-  month  i^o  less  thai^  tjiree  occasions 
have  been  sought  for  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Legislature  on  this  question, 
which,  in  the  preceding  session,  was  hardly  the  sub- 
ject of  a  single  remark. 

The  first  was  the  motion  of  Lord  Dudley  Stuart ; 
the  second,  the  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates ;  the 
third,  on  the  Occupation  of  Cracow.  They  fo^Lpwed 
each  other  at  intervals,  of  little  more  than  a  week. 

The  character  of  these  debates  is  important  not 
only  from  the  total  absence  of  all  party  feeling,  so 
unusual  of  late  on  every  question  agitated  in  the 
House  of  Ciomj^gns,  but  from  th^  r^pid  progress 
which  each  of  these  debates  seems  to  manifest,  as 
having  occurred  in  the  short  interval  that  elapsed 
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between  each.  The  leading  men  of  the  opposition, 
those  on  the  Ministerial  aide  of  the  House,  those 
whose  attention  appeared  to  have  been  exclusively 
devoted  to  questions  of  Home  policy,  those  who  have 
been  most  strenuous  in  financial  reform,  those  in  fine 
who  have  been  our  ablest  representatives  abroad, 
have  concurred  in  expressing  their  anxiety  at  the 
state  of  our  Foreign  relations,  and  more  particularly 
their  apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  Russian 
diplomacy,  while  the  Government  has  re-echoed 
their  sentiments,  adopted  those  convictions,  nay, 
has  admitted  both  hostile  designs  and  infractions  of 
the  common  stipulations,  which  bind  the  nations 
of  Europe  together. 

The  period  has  therefore  gone  by  when  it  was 
necessary  to  combat  the  fallacies  which  have  been 
the  causes  or  pretexts  of  our  long  inaction,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  formation  of  hostile  designs,  and 
of  the  perpetration  of  acts  injurious  to  the  interests 
and  degrading  to  the  character  of  this  country. 
Danger  and  insecurity  are  admitted  on  all  hands, 
and  the  next  points  of  inquiry  that  present  them- 
selves,  are  those  of  precaution  and  redress. 

Precaution  cannot  be  taken  effectively  without  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  tho^e  countries,  the  subjuga- 
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tion  of  which  is  now  the  object  of  Russia's  efforts. 
We  have  hitherto  contributed  and  shall  continue 
to  contribute  our  mite  to  the  exposition  of  the  state 
and  feelings  of  those  countries. 

Redress  can  be  obtained  and  a  means  of  obtaining 
it  only  established,  by  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
relative  strength  of  our  own  country,  and  of  Russia. 
The  determination  to  obtain  redress  must,  it  may 
be  supposed,  tread  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  conviction 
that  we  have  the  ready  means  of  obtaining  it. 

Amidst  the  continual  violations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  at  least  of  all  those  stipulations  which  were 
binding  on  the  Northern  Powers  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  affair  of  Cracow  is  indeed  one 
of  very  minor  importance,  and  however  essential  the 
principle  there  violated  may  be,  yet  that  violation 
having  become  habitual,  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  our  having  recourse  to  final  measures,  to  re- 
establish our  right  upon  a  mere  abstract  question, 
than  when  whole  nations  were  sacrificed  together 
with  the   principle.      Still    do   we    protest  with 
all   our    strength    against    the    assertion,    which 
we  will  not  trust  ourselves  to   characterize,  that 
England  cannot  bring  Russia  to  account  for,  and 
cause  her   to   redress   the   violation  of  the  terri- 
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tory  of  Cracow,  without  sending  armies  to  support 
our  negotiations,  **and  being  prepared  for  a  sacrifice 
of  10  millions  sterling."  We  shrink  not  from  saying, 
whatever  body  of  men  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it 
may  at  this  moment  admit  or  applaud  such  a  sen- 
timent, that  whoever  used  it  or  whoever  com- 
mended it,  knew  very  little  of  the  strength  of 
England,  or  of  the  strength  of  Russia.  Whoever 
supposed  that  the  coercion  of  Russia  required  an 
expenditure  of  10  millions  sterling,  supposed  a  great 
deal  too  much,  or  a  great  deal  too  little,  for  if  the 
expenditure  of  ten  millions,  sufficed  to  coerce 
the  Russian  Emperor  into  submission  to  our 
will,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  Russia  could 
not  resist  the  slightest  hostile  movement  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  therefore  must  submit  at  once 
to  the  conditions  which  England  required,  these 
conditions  being  levelled  neither  at  her  well  being, 
prosperity  nor  honour,  but  at  a  limitation  of  the 
exercise  of  undue  authority  in  countries  that  are 
not  her  own. 

We  speak  as  to  the  power  of  England,  not  as  to 
her  will.  Say  that  England  will  not  coerce  Rus- 
sia, and  we  are  silent.  Say  that  she  cannot  coerce 
Russia  without  a  war,  and  with  whatever  contempt 
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we  m^y  treat  the  exjiWssidn,  we  shall  aiiHMrer  it 
with  the  deference  due  tb  th6  high  character  of  the 
individuals  who  entertain  it. 

We  have  in  an  eatTy  numhei*  of  thiB  publication 
said,  that  we  felt  conviiiiced  that  if  the  United 
States  of  America  possessed  a  single  island  in  the 
tevant,  M^hich  would  make  it  feel  interested  in 
European  Policy,  for  the  sake  of  the  independejQce 
of  that  island,  there  would  bfe  no  danger  from  Russian 
encroachment.  A  few  words  in  development  of 
this  idea  will  render  the  view  we  take  of  the  ques- 
tion more  intelligible,  than  by  putting  the  case  as 
regards  England,  because  we  wish  to  show  that  di- 
plomatic means,  unsupported  by  anything  like  the 
influence  and  power  of  England,  would,  if  properly 
used,  have  at  any  time  placed  Russia,  and  would 
now  place  her,  in  a  position  of  such  enormous  em- 
barrassment, that  not  only  her  ulterior  designs  w'ould 
not  be  pursued,  but  that  her  present  agjgressive 
position  could  not  be  maintained. 

In  acting  upon  England  or  upon  France,  by  diplo- 
matic means  you  act  merely  upon  the  Government, 
because  France  and  England  exist  as  it  were  withih 
themselves,  are  engaged  in  rib  arduous  contest, 
have    their  military  resources  jeoparded    by   do 
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foreign  occupation,  their  power  and  influence  staked 
upon   no    foreign    acquisition.       We    most    ear- 
nestly beg   the   reader's  attention    to  this  consi- 
deration, because  our  ideas  of  diplomatic  action 
being  drawn  from   ourselves  and  our  own  state, 
and  we  being  a  compact  nation,  all  subordinate 
to    one    authority,   and    in    a    state   of  profound 
tranquillity  and  repose,  the  action  of  foreign  diplo- 
macy upon  our  Government,  instead  of  detaching  us 
from  it,  would  rally  us  round  it,  instead  of  weak- 
ening its  authority  abroad,  would  strengthen  its 
hands  at  home,  and  consequently  its  attitude  and 
position  as  regards  other  countries.     Now  we  must 
not  refer  this  state  of  things  to  Russia.       If  indeed 
the  question  to  be  treated  diplomatically  with  Rus- 
sia, regarded  the  internal  state  of  her  own  proper 
Provinces,  then,  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  her 
as  to  us,  but  the  questions  at  issue  between  Russia 
and   other   states,    are    those    which    regard    her 
projects  against  the  independence  of  her  neigh- 
bours.     Here   therefore   the   case  is   widely  dif- 
ferent, and  foreign  diplomacy  comes  to  tell  upon 
her,  in  a  manner  that  detaches  from  her  those  upon 
whom  she  is  acting.     It  finds  her  in  a  state,  so  to 
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say,  of  warfare,  encourages  her  antagonists  and 
rallies  and  combines  the  detached  and  insulated 
nations  and  masses,  whom  she  only  succeeds  in 
gradually  subduing,  by  depriving  them  of  all  hope 
or  foreign  countenance,  by  causing  their  inde- 
pendent rights  to  be  esteemed  of  no  value,  and  by 
preventing  all  concert  and  combination  amongst 
themselves. 

And  what  are  the  vast  masses  in  the  different 
states  of  indignant  submission,  of  trembling  subser- 
viency, of  doubting  fidelity,  of  fearful  apprehension 
and  of  open  resistance,  whom  she  is  now  absorbed 
in  retaining  in  subjection,  in  diplomatically  circum- 
venting, or  in  openly  assaulting  ?  First,  to  the  north 
there  is  Sweden,  the  Morea  of  the  Baltic,  menaced 
on  every  point,  yet  burning  with  indignation,  and 
still  possessing  an  army  of  above  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  men,  and  four  hundred  gun-boats,  prepared 
to  resist  the  daily  threatened  descent  from  Aland* 
Next  there  is  Poland,  with  nearly  ten  millions  of 
men  subdued,  but  perhaps  more  united  than  before 
their  subjugation.    Then  there  are  the  provinces  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  containing  three  millions 
of  a  population,  which  has  all  the  wish,  and  wants 
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but  the  combination  to  throw  off  their  disguised 
thraldom  ;    then  we  have  the  vast  Ottoman  domi- 
nions, which  have  so  long  single-handed  balanced 
her  power,  and  marred  her  diplomacy;  to  the  East 
of  the  Black  Sea,  there  are  the  mountain  fiastnesses 
of  the  Caucasus,  garrisoned  with  200,000  brave  and 
hardy  warriors,   who  without  combination  have 
hitherto  resisted  all  her  efforts,  and  with  combina- 
tion might  strike  terror  to  her  very  heart.      Then 
there  is  Persia  with  seven  millions  of  a  warlike 
population,  likewise  deficient  in  combination,  and 
through  that  deficiency  alone  now  sinking  under 
her  influence.    To  the  East  of  the  Black  Sea  again 
we  find  her  involved  in  arduous  enterprises,  which 
extend  to  the  very  frontiers  of  China. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  deficiency  of  the  military 
means  of  Russia  for  carrying  on  any  foreign  war, 
on  the  insufliciency  of  her  finances  for  any  really 
great  European  enterprise, — when  we  look  at  the 
Tastness  of  the  enterprises  in  which  she  is  engaged, 
and  the  distance,  from  each  other,  of  the  *  fields 
where  her  camps  are  entrenched,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  affording  to  each  other  mutual  sup- 
port or  protection, — it  must  be  clear  that  she  can 
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succeed  alone,  and  only  can  reckon  on  success,  by 
keeping  detached  and  separate,  in  their  own  minds, 
the  interests  of  all  these  countries  in  each  other, 
and  by  preventing  the  idea  from  gaining  ground  ia 
any,  that  any  foreign  authority  sanctions  their 
rights,  that  any  foreign  power  desires  their  ia- 
dependence  ;  and  it  must  be  equally  clear  that  any 
foreign  power,  active,  determined,  and  resolute, 
might  establish  itself  as  the  link  between  those 
mighty  interests  endangered  by  their  isolation,  and 
might  inspire  them  with  hopes,  and  with  feelings, 
and  with  confidence,  which  would  frustrate  those 
projects  which  have  only  been  successful  through 
a  delusion  so  gross,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  credited. 
With  these  convictions  pressing  on  our  mind, 
we  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  America  had  had 
any  possession  in  Europe  which  could  have  inte- 
rested her  in  the  maintenance  of  the  European 
balance,  that  she  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  Russia,  and  the  character 
and  determination  of  her  policy  would  warrant  our 
assurance  that  she  would  put  to  profit  the  abundant 
means  that  were  offered  to  her  for  doing  so.  That 
that  conviction  was  not  ill  founded,  the  recent  ter- 
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mination  of  her  discussion  with  France,  will,  we 
think,  sufficiently  prove.  But  then,  of  course,  her 
determination  must  have  been  equal  to  her  words, 
and  though,  by  diplomatic  means,  and  by  words 
alone,  she  might  have  rallied,  and  combined  the 
energies  of  all  those  populations  in  opposition  to 
Russian  aggression, — if  she  had  had  to  speak  to 
Russia,  it  would  have  been  as  in  her  language  to 
France,  with  a  determination  of  following  up  her 
words  by  deeds ;  and  having  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  she  could  do  so,  the  consequence  would 
be  that  her  words  would  have  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  that  deeds  would  have  been  unnecessary. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  make  the  application 
to  England,  and  yet  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
that,  in  addition  to  these  means  of  influence,  she 
possesses  others,  which,  without  these,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  her  objects,  if  she  had  but 
determination,  in  any  degree  corresponding  with 
her  power.  These  are  her  maritime  presence,  as  it 
ought  to  he,  on  every  point  of  Russia, — her  domi- 
nion in  Asia, — her  high  standing  in  Europe, — the 
certainty  of  rallying  round  her  France,  Austria, 
and  Turkey,  by  any  overt  act  of  opposition  to 
Russian  aggression, — and  finally,  by  her  absolute 
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control  over  the  internal  state  of  Russia  in  her 
commerce. 

All  these  means  of  action  are,  however,  neutra* 
lized  by  a  few  words  pronounced  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  few  cheers  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving peace,  of  standing  well  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  of  protecting  our  tallow  trade  and  our 
Baltic  merchants,"^  and  Russia  learns  that  she  has 
but  to  threaten,  to  reduce  England  to  subser- 
viency and  silence. 

Is  it  not  marvellous  to  see  a  strong  man,  when 
injured,  talking  of  peace  ?  but  it  would  be  more 
marvellous  to  see  the  weak  man,  who  injures  him, 
desisting  from  the  exercise  of  his  supremacy,  which 
the  use  of  that  word  reveals  to  him.  .  If  ever  war 
takes  place  between  England  and  Russia,  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  use  of  the  word  *' peace." 

However,  England  has  now  felt  her  wrongs,  and 
appreciated  her  danger.  These  are  the  important 
convictions  to  establish.  She  will  soon  come  to  a 
sense  of  her  own  power,  and  of  the  weakness  of  her 

*  We  trust  we  will  not  be  misunderstood  as  treating  lightly  the 
interests  of  our  Baltic  trade.  If  any  one  act  more  than  another 
could  benefit  and  immensely  extend  our  commercial  relations  with 
Russia,  it  would  be  the  assumption  of  that  position  which  would 
force  Russia  to  lay  aside  her  projects  of  conquest. 
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antagonist.  May  we  hope  that  these  convictions 
will  be  arrived  at  before  the  circumstances  are 
altered,  and  Russia  becomes  not  only  powerful  but 
invulnerable. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  remarkable 
similarity  of  position  and  interests  between  Greece 
in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  Europe  now.  A  more 
effective  exposition  of  the  fallacies  of  the  present 
day,  than  that  which  the  following  extracts  contain, 
could  not  have  been  made  by  the  orator,  had  he 
had  to  listen,  in  our  times,  to  the  vain  words  by 
which  a  great  nation  can  destroy,  gratuitously,  its 
character  and  its  power. 

**  When  Philip,  the  enemy  of  our  country,  is  actually  hovering 
about  the  Hellespont,  where,  if  one  moment  neglected,  the  loss  may 
be  irreparable ;  there  our  attention  is  instantly  demanded ;  we  should 
resolve^  we  should  prepare  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  not  run 
from  our  main  concern  in  the  midst  of  foreign  clamours  and  accu- 
sations. (But  there  were  those  who  said  that  the  Byzantines  would 
not  admit  their  proffered  assistance.  Demosthenes  answers)  Now 
should  he  watch  the  blowing  of  the  Etesian  winds,  march  his  forces 
to  Byzantium,  and  invest  it ;  in  the  first  place,  can  you  imagine  that 
the  Byzantines  would  persist  in  their  present  folly;  or  that  they 
would  not  have  recourse  to  you  for  assistance?^  I  cannot  think  it. 
No :  if  there  were  a  people  in  whom  they  less  confided  than  in  us, 


*  The  Byzantines  had  rejected  one  expedition  sent  by- Athens — 
but  on  the  appointment  of  an  able  leader  the  succour  was  admitted. 
This  expedition  restored  their  affairs — they  then  sunk  again  into 
security — Philip's  projects  were  undenying — and  we  know  the  end! 
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they  would  receive  even  these  into  their  city  rather  than  give  it  up 
to  him,  unless  prevented  hy  the  quickness  of  his  attack.  And, 
should  we  he  unahle  to  sail  thither,  should  there  he  no  forces  ready  to 
support  them,  nothing  can  prevent  their  ruin. — '  But  the  extravagance 
and  folly  of  these  men  (the  Turks)  exceed  all  hounds.' — I  grant  it. 
Yet  still  they  should  be  secured  from  danger ;  for  this  is  the  interest 
of  our  state.  What  shall  we  do  if  he  attempt  the  Checsonesus  ? — 
*  Bring  Diopithes  to  a  trial/ — And  how  will  that  serve  us  ? — *  No : 
but  we  will  despatch  succours  from  hence.' — What  if  the  winds 
prevent  us? — *  But  he  will  not  turn  his  arms  thither.' — ^Who  will  be 
our  surety  for  this  ?  It  would  be  unworthy  of  you,  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  your  country,  and  the  glory  of  your  ancestors,  to  abandon 
the  rest  of  Greece  to  slavery  for  the  sake  of  private  ease.  I,  for  my 
part,  would  die  rather  than  propose  so  mean  a  conduct :  however,  if 
there  be  any  other  person  who  will  recommend  it,  be  it  so ;  neglect 
your  defence  ;  give  up  your  interests  I  But  if  there  be  no  such 
counsellor ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  all  foresee  that  the  farther  this 
man  is  suffered  to  extend  his  conquests,  the  more  formidable  and 
powerful  enemy  we  must  find  him,  why  this  reluctance  ?  why  do  we 
delay  ?  or  when,  my  countrymen  !  will  we  perform  our  duty  ?  Must 
some  necessity  compel  us  ?  What  one  may  call  the  necessity  of 
freemen  not  only  presses  us  now,  but  hath  long  since  been  felt :  that 
of  slaves,  it  is  to  be  wished,  may  never  approach  us.  And  how  do 
these  differ  ?  To  a  freeman,  the  disgrace  of  past  misconduct  is  the 
most  urgent  necessity :  to  a  slave,  stripes  and  bodily  pains.  Far  be 
this  from  us  I     It  ought  not  to  be  mentioned. 

**  I  would  now  gladly  lay  before  you  the  whole  conduct  of  certain 
politicians :  but  I  spare  them.  One  thing  only  I  shall  observe :  the 
moment  that  Philip  is  mentioned  there  is  still  one  ready  to  start  up, 
and  cry,  '  What  a  happiness  to  live  in  peace  I  how  grievous  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  army  !  certain  persons  have  designs  on  our 
treasury  I*  Thus  they  delay  your  resolutions,  and  give  him  full 
liberty  to  act  as  he  pleases :  hence  you  gain  ease  and  indulgence  for 
the  present  (which  I  fear  may  at  some  time  prove  too  dear  a  pur-' 
chase) ;  and  these  men  recommend  themselves  to  your  favour,  and 
are  well  paid  for  their  service.     But  in  my  opinion  there  is  n<^  need 
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to  persuade  you  to  peace,  who  sit  down  already  thoroughly  per- 
{iuaded.  Let  it  be  recommended  to  him  who  is  committing  hostili- 
ties: if  he  can  be  prevailed  on,  you  are  ready  to  concur.  Nor 
should  we  think  those  expenses  grievous  which  our  security  requires, 
but  the  consequences  which  must  arise  if  such  expenses  be  denied. 
If  you  are  resolved  to  dissemble  your  sense  of  his  hostilities,  he 
would  be  the  weakest  of  mankind  if  he  attempted  to  contradict  you. 
Philip  is  ready  to  hazard  his  whole  empire  in  pursuit  of  his  designs, 
while  we  sit  here  pleading,  or  attending  to  those  who  plead  the 
justness  of  our  cause,  the  consequence  (and  I  think  the  natural 
consequence)  is  this :  actions  prove  superior  to  words :  and  men's 
regards  are  engaged,  not  by  those  arguments  which  we  ever  have 
advanced,  or  may  now  advance,  how  just  soever ;  but  by  the  measures 
we  pursue :  and  those  are  by  no  means  fitted  to  protect  any  of  the 
injured  states :  to  say  more  of  them  is  unnecessary. 

^  As  then,  all  Greece  is  now  divided  into  two  parties;  the  one 
composed  of  those  who  desire  neither  to  exercise  nor  to  be  subject  to 
arbitrary  power,  but  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  liberty,  laws,  and  in- 
dependence ;  the  other,  of  those  who,  while  they  aim  at  an  absolute 
command  of  their  fellow- citizens,  are  themselves  the  vassals  of 
another  person,  by  whose  means  they  hope  to  obtain  their  purposes ; 
his  partisans,  the  affecters  of  tyranny  and  despotism,  are  superior 
every  where.  So  that,  of  all  the  popular  constitutions,  I  know  not 
whether  one  be  left  firmly  established  except  our  own.  And  they, 
who  in  the  several  states  have  been  raised  by  him  to  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  have  their  superiority  secured  by  all  the  means  which 
can  advance  a  cause. 

^*  And  why  am  I  thus  particular  in  rScounting  these  things  ?  I 
would  have  you  know,  and  see,  that  in  public  as  well  as  in  private 
affairs,  continued  indolence  and  supineness,  though  not  immediately 
felt  in  every  single  instance  of  omission,  yet  in  the  end  must  affect 
the  general  welfare. 

<<  It  is  not  my  design  to  give  a  detail  of  Philip's  acts  of  outrage 
and  injustice,  but  to  convince  you  that  the  property  and  liberty  of 
mankind  will  never  be  secure  from  him  until  he  meets  with  some 
effectual  opposition. 
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**  First,  then,  Athenians  I  be  firmly  persuaded  of  this :  that  Philip 
is  committing  hostilities  against  us,  and  has  really  violated  the  peace : 
that  he  has  the  most  implacable  enmity  to  this  whole  city ;  to  the 
ground  on  which  this  city  stands ;  to  the  very  gods  of  this  ci^ : 
(may  their  vengeance  fall  on  him  I)  but  against  our  coiistitution  is 
his  force  principaUy  directed :  the  destruction  of  this  is,  of  all  other 
things,  the  most  immediate  object  of  his  secret  schemes  and  machi- 
nations.    And  there  is,  in  some  sort,  a  necessity  that  it  should  be 
so.   Consider ;  he  aims  at  universal  power ;  and  you  he  regards  as  the 
only  persons  to  dispute  his  pretensions.     He  hath  long  injured  you : 
and  of  this  he  himself  is  fully  conscious.     He  is  then  sensible 
that  he  entertains  designs  against  you,  and  that  you  perceive  them ; 
and,  as  he  thinks  highly  of  your  wisdom,  he  judges  that  you  hold 
him  in  the  abhorrence  he  deserves.     To  these  things  (and  these  of 
such  importance)  add,  that  he  is  perfectly  convinced  that  although 
he  were  master  of  all  other  places,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be 
secure  while  your  popular  government  subsists :  but  that,  if  any 
accident  should  happen  to  him  (and  every  man  is  subject  to  many), 
all  those  who  now  submit  to  force  would  seize  the  opportunity,  and 
fly  to  you  for  protection  ;  for  you  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  grasp 
at  power,  or  to  usurp  dominion ;  but  to  prevent  usurpation,  to  wrest 
their  unjust  acquisitions  from  the  hands  of  others,  to  curb  the  vio- 
lence of  ambition,  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  mankind,  is  your 
peculiar  excellence.     And  therefore  it  is  with  regret  he  sees  in  that 
freedom  you  enjoy  a  spy  on  the  incidents  of  his  fortune :  nor  is  this 
his  reasoning  weak  or  triviaL     First,  then,  he  is  on  this  account  to 
be  regarded  as  the  implacable  enemy  of  our  free  and  popular  con- 
stitution.    In  the  next  plate,  we  should  be  fully  persuaded  that  all 
those  things  which  now  employ  him,  all  that  he  is  now  projecting, 
he  is  projecting  against  this  city.     I  regard  that  man,  whoever  he 
may  be,  as  dangerous,  who  does  not  see  danger  in  Philip. 

**  You  have  departed,  Athenians  !  from  that  plan  of  government 
which  your  ancestors  laid  down.  You  are  persuaded  by  your  leaders, 
that  to  be  the  first  among  the  Greeks,  to  keep  up  your  forces  ready 
to  redress  the  injured,  is  an  unnecessary  and  vain  expense.  You 
are  taug^^t  to  think,  that  to  lie  down  in  indolence,  to  be  free  from 
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public  cares,  to  abandon  all  your  interests  one  by  one,  a  prey  to 
the  vigilance  and  craflt  of  others,  is  to  be  perfectly  secure,  and  sur- 
prisingly happy.  By  these  means  the  station  which  you  should 
have  maintained  is  now  seized  by  another,  and  he  is  become  the 
successful,  the  mighty  potentate. 

*•  The  riches  of  a  state  I  take  to  be  the  number,  fidelity,  and 
affection  of  its  allies  $  in  all  of  which  you  are  notoriously  deficient. 
And  by  your  total  insensibility  while  your  affairs  are  thus  falling 
into  ruin  he  is  become  successful,  great,  and  formidable  to  all  the 
Greeks,  to  all  the  barbarians ;  and  you  deserted  and  inconsiderable ) 
SUMPTUOUS  INDEED  IN  vouE  MARKETS ;  but  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  militigry  power,  ridiculous." 
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"  POUR   ON,    I   WILL   endure/* 


•*  St.  Petersburgh,  March  2. — By  the  Emperor's  orders,  a 
quarantine  establishment  is  to  be  formed  at  the  Sulinsky  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  It  is  to  be  in  two  parts,  one  for  pratiques f  and  the  other 
for  suspicious  vessels  and  goods ;  the  first  in  the  islai^  of  Lieti,  the 
second  in  the  island  of  Georgiewsk.  No  goods  are  to  be  purified  in 
the  establishment,  but  they  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Quarantine  Esta- 
blishment  at  Odessa,  or  that  at  Ismael — it  will  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  ships  which  are  compelled  by  storms  in  the  strong  current  of  the 
Danube,  to  touch  at  Sulinsky,  to  take  in  provisions,  or  to  undergo 
repairs.  Merchants,  the  clerks,  and  other  travellers  will  be  received 
into  it,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  their  quarantine,  wish  to  go  by 
land  to  Ismael — a  permission  granted  likewise  to  the  crews  of  ships 
that  may  be  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of  these  islands/' 

It  is  little  more  than  a  fortnight  since  the  news 
of  the  occupation  of  Cracow  reached  this  country. 
It  gave  rise  to  a  debate  in  Parliament,  and  after 
some  speeches,  but  no  decision  or  vote  of  any  kind, 
it  was  observed  that  such  events  did  indeed  de- 
serve to  be  noticed  by  the  House,  but  that  after 
such  notice  the  honour  of  England  was  no  further 
concerned  in  the  matter ! 
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This  far  more  important  usurpation  of  control 
over  the  mouth  of  the  most  important  river  in 
Europe,  may  be  thought  worthy  of  an  hour's  con- 
versation in  the  English  Senate,  and  then  perhaps 
we  may  be  told  that  the  interests  of  England  are 
no  further  concerned  in  the  matter ! 

To  one  seated  in  the  higher  latitudes  and  in  the 
cool  northern  repose  of  an  autocratic  atmosphere, 
far  removed  from  the  din  of  faction  and  the  encum- 
brance of  representative  assemblies,  what  a  splendid 
object  does  not  England  present,  what  riches,  what 
a  dominion,  how  many  beautiful  islands,  how 
many  extensive  regions  under  its  sway,  how  many 
discontented ~ populations  subject  to  its  rule;  and 
this  empire  not  only  destitute  of  a  spirit  to  utilize 

» 

its  power  for  the  extension  of  its  dominions,  but 
without  the  intelligence  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  its  existence,  and  without  the  sensibility 
requisite,  not  for  resenting,  but  for  perceiving  an 
injury.  What  a  vast  and  splendid  booty  must  he 
not  exclaim ! 

The  truth  is  that  Russia  never  has  ventured  as 
far  as  she  might ;  she  has  always  paid  more  defe- 
rence than  was  requisite  to  our  intelligence  and 
respect  to  our  power. 
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The  fact  is  well  known,  and  has  been  sufficiently 
commented  upon,  that  the  only  formal  accession  of 
territory  obtained  in  Europe  by  Russia  at  the  close 
of  her  last  grand  struggle  with  Turkey  was  the 
insignificant  (in  themselves)  marshy  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  circumstances  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  spots  of  land  have  but  to  be  men- 
tioned to  shew  what  a  deep  object  of  interest  they 
were  to  her.  The  various  labours  now  in  progress 
on  the  course  of  that  river,  the  projects  settled  or 
in  contemplation  for  uniting  it  by  canals  and  rail- 
roads with  the  rivers  of  Prussia,  central  Germany 
and  Bavaria,  of  connecting  it  with  the  Elbe  to  the 
north,  and  the  Rhine  to  the  west,  and  establishing 
thus  an  internal  navigation  which  will  unite  the 
North  Sea,  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  and  almost 
the  Adriatic,  give  to  the  Danube  an  importance  to 
which  there  is  scarcely  any  parallel  case  in  the 
history  of  internal  navigation.  The  Russian  and 
Prussian  views  which  we  have  published  must 
prove  how  much  Russia  reckons  upon  the  naviga* 
tion  of  that  river,  for  establishing  that  system  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  middle-Europe  and 
Asia,  as  a  system  independent  of  the  oceanic  system 
of  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  means  of  rendering 
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the  markets  of  middle  Europe  dependant  upon  her 
for  their  outlet;  also  as  a  means  of  compelling 
the  Austrian  Empire  to  submit  to  the  **  Customs 
Union/'  of  which  Prussia  up  to  the  present  time  has 
had  the  credit  and  the  care.  The  possession  there- 
fore of  those  small  islands  which  command  the 
mouth  of  that  river  was  an  object  worthy  of  the 
remarkable  circumstances  under  which  they  became 
formally  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire.  But  at 
the  period  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  avow,  or  to  allow  any 
suspicions  to  exist  of  a  wish  to  control  the  naviga<*> 
tion  of  the  Danube.  Although  therefore  the  soil 
of  these  small  islands  was  acquired  by  that  deed^ 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  no  establishments 
or  fortifications  should  there  exist,  with  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  those  harmless  buildings 
called  giuirantines.  But  Russia,  so  expert  in 
admitting  of  reservations,  where  she  herself  has 
the  faculty  of  interpreting  them,  takes  care  to  leave 
no  chances  of  such  interpretation  to  others,  for  the 
Turkish  side  is  to  be  left  uninhabited*  for  the  dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  the  water. 

*  Have  people  reflected  on  the  anti-social  character  of  the  very 
term! 
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The  right  thus  acquired  over  these  islands  was 
allowed  to  lie  dormant  until  we  believe  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year.  It  is  true  that  Russian  gun-boats 
boarded,  visited,  detained,  examined  and  annoyed 
every  vessel  passing  up  the  Danube,  but  still  it  was 
only  at  this  recent  period  that  Russian  soldiers 
established  themselves  on  the  Delta.  English 
vessels  had  formerly  never  frequented  the  provinces 
nor  entered  the  Danube,  but  the  recent  formation 
of  English  establishments  in  those  provinces,  and 
the  exportation  from  them  of  timber,  tallow,  com, 
bristles,  ashes  and  other  raw  produce,  which  are 
the  staples  of  Russia,  by  means  of  British  capital 
and  enterprise,  naturally  inspired  her  with  great 
and  not  unfounded  alarm.  She  therefore  proceeded 
quietly  to  establish,  point  by  point,  control  over 
this  external  commerce,  and  as  a  step  to  acquiring 
the  right  to  exclude,  she  commenced  by  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  the  right  to  admit.  Two  or  three 
English  vessels,  which  passed  up  in  the  course  of 
last  year,  were  boarded  by  her  functionaries,  their 
passports  demanded,  a  Russian  Visa  put  upon  them, 
and  a  toll  exacted  for  permission  to  continue  their 
navigation.  Against  this  outrage  it  was  under- 
stood that  remonstrance  had  been  made  by  Great 
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Britain,  and  we  suppose  that  according  to  custom 
the  Ukase  referred  to  in  the  St,  Petersburgh  para- 
graph, is  the  answer  of  the  Autocrat  to  this  re- 
nionstrance!  That  Ukase  tells  its  own  tale. 
The  transfer  of  the  goods  to  the  quarantine  es- 
tablishment at  Odessa,  considering  that  goods 
from  England  by  passing  through  the  Dardanelles 
become  liable  to  quarantine,  is  the  virtual  exclusion 
of  English  commerce  from  the  Danube. 

As  an  indication  of  the  animus  of  Russia  we  may 
mention  that  when  the  English  vessels  above  alluded 
to  were  ascending  the  stream,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  tracking  along  the  side,  the  Russian 
soldiers  insultingly  beat  off  the  English  crews, 
although  no  hindrance  was  offered  to  the  crews  of 
Greek  and  Turkish  vessels  that  were  in  company. 
What  can  England  be  supposed  to  say,  save — 
**  Pour  on^  I  mil  endure  J'' 

This  usurpation,  this  violence,  will  of  course  be 
justified  by  some  sophistry,  for  which  the  grounds 
have  been  prepared  beforehand.  Such  has  always 
been  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  it  has  hitherto 
always  obtained  success.  It  will  be  said  that  this 
is  a  quarantine  regulation,  and  that  the  right  of 
establishing  a  quarantine  at  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
nube is  given  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople. 

VOL.   II. — NO.    16.  2   N 
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To  have  suffered  that  Treaty,  so  disgraceful  to 
our  national  sense,  and  so  dangerous  in  its  conse- 
quences* to  the  peace  of  Europe,  to  be  signed,  cer- 
tainly is  no  reason  for  our  construing  it  now,  or 
suffering  it  to  be  construed,  in  a  sense  sO  injurious 
to  us  that  our  enemy  (that  is  the  word)  did  not 
venture  so  to  couch  it  at  the  period  of  signature. 
Because  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  violates  the  rights 
of  Turkey,  is  it  for  that  reason  to  be  suffered  to 
violate  the  rights  of  Europe,  and  to  abrogate  inter- 
national law  ? 

The  words  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  which 
will  be  called  into  play  are  the  following — Art.  3, 
commences  with  stating  that  the  islands  at  the 
month  of  the  Danube  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  the  right  bank  remaining  as  in  time 
past  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.     "  U  est  cbnvenu  nean- 
moins,"  it  continues,    "  que  cette    rive  droite  k 
partir  du  point  ou  le  bras  de  La  George  se  separe 
de  celui  de  Souline  demeurera  inhabite  a  la  dis- 
tance de  deux  heures  du  fleuve,  et  qu'il  n'y  sera 
forme  d'etablissement  d' aucune  espece ;  et  que  de 
mSme  sur  les  lies  qui  resteront  a  la  caur  de  'Rusmy  ^ 
I'exception  des  quarantaines  qui  y  serbnt  etablies, 
il  ne  sera  permis  de  faire  auctin  autre  etablissement 
ni  fortification." 


{ 
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Now  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
question.     The  islands  are  ^iven  to  Russia ;  she 
holds  them  under  the  conditions  stipulated  by  the 
treaty.     England  does  not  object  to  that  treaty — 
she  admits  its  consequences,  namely,  the  posses- 
sion of  these  islands  :  to  the  erection  of  fortresses 
there  she  would. object,  because  the  treaty  (the  su- 
perior law  of  her  own  interests  apart)  gives  her  the 
right  of  doing  so.     To  the  establishment  of  a  qua- 
rantine there  she  does  not,  she  can  have  no  reason 
to  object,  because  she  has  no  commercial  connection 
with  the  islands  in   question — therefore  England 
has  no  point  whatever  to  settle  with  Russia  regard- 
ing rights  flowing  from  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople : 
she  admits  on  that  head   all  that. Russia  has  pre- 
tended to,  as  regards  the  islands,  and  the  quaran- 
tine establishments  on  them. 

But  quite  another  thing  is  Russia's  presumption 
to  stretch  forth  her  arm  from  a  quarcmtme  station 
(wherever  that  station  may  be,  whether  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  or  at  St.  Petersburgh)  to  in- 
tercept our  vessels  naxAgatiitg  the  Danube.  That  is  the 
question.  If  any  treaty  is  to  be  referred  to  on  this 
public  ground,  the  navigation  of  rivers — it  certainly 
is  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.     Quarantine  established 

2n  2 
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by  one  Power  on  the  commerce  between   other 
states,  which  does  not  pass  through  its  territory,  is 
a  new  presumption  hitherto  unattempted,  undreamt 
of,  and  uncharacterised.     The  Treaty  of  Vienna  is 
silent  on  this  head.      The  Treaty  of  Adrianople 
confers  no  right  by  the  introduction  of  the  word 
*^  quarantine,"  because  no  one  contests  with  Russia 
the  right  of  establishing  quarantines  for  her  own 
territories.     The  public  law  of  Europe  establishes 
the  free  navigation  of  rivers,  and  expressly  forbids 
the  alteration  of  any  regulation  affecting  that  navi- 
gation, by  any  state  bordering  on  a  river,  without 
the  formal  consent  of  all  the  other  states  through 
or  by  which  it  passes.     The  right  assumed  by  Rus- 
sia, if  the  report  of  the  ukase  is  correct,  is  to  stop 
vessels  passing  up  the  Danube  to  other  states — to  de- 
tain them  for  a  quarantine  at  her  own  pleasure  in 
her  territories- -making  her  quarantine  apply  to 
other  countries,  and   her  regulations  apply  to  a 
river  common  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

As  if  to  render  this  presumption  more  particu- 
larly absurd,  the  countries  thus  subjected  to  her 
quarantine  are  not  thereby  relieved  from  the  qua- 
rantine of  the  rest  of  Europe.  While  the  goods 
imported  from  countries  in  pratique  are  to  be  sub- 
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jected  by  her  to  quarantine — the  exports  from  these 
excruciated  provinces  are  to  be  met  by  quarantine 
wherever  they  land,  or  wherever  they  touch  ;  and 
the  imports  from  Manchester  not  only  must  be 
subjected  to  a  quarantine  under  Russian  control 
in  the  provinces  themselves,  but  sent  to  Odessa  for 
purification ! 

But,  after  all,  these  facts  are  nothing,  compared 
with  the  difference  of  relative  position  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  which  they  reveal ;  while  England 
continues  to  confide  to  **  circumstances  the  care  of 
overcoming  difficulties,"  she  suffers  Russia  to  play 
a  game  in  which  she  has  nothing  to  lose  and  every 
thing  to  gain  ;  and  she  suffers  her  to  play  that 
game  successfully,  because  unembarrassed  with  any 
apprehension,  she  can  choose  her  time,  her  weapons, 
and  her  objects.  It  is  lost  labour  to  attempt  to 
meet  her  in  detail,  or  to  counteract  her  policy,  until 
England  assumes  a  position  which  will  arrest  her 
progress,  because  it  overawes  her  power. 


P.S.  We  recall  this  from  the  press  to  add  the 
following  extract  from  the  Constantinople  corre- 
spondence of  the  Times.  Russia  certainly  in  the 
end  will  teach  us  geography. 
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Constantinople y  March  *2. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  interdiotion  made  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  to  all  nations,  of  forming  establishments  of  any 
description  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  or  on  its 
banks,  within  two  leagues  of  the  river,  had  forced  the  directors  of 
the  Danube  Steam  Company  to  abandon  the  plan  of  erecting  their 
storehouses  for  coals,  for  the  convenience  of  the  steamers  which  are 
to  ply  between  Constantinople  and  Gdatz,  Galatz  and  Trebisond, 
&c.     This  company  has  lately  called  the  attention  of  the  Austrian 
Government  to  the  existence  of  a  circumstance  of  a  far  more  serious 
nature,  and  one  which,  if  not  obviated,  must  ere  long  render  the 
navigation  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Danube  totally  impracticable. 
The  two  banks  of  the  Soolena  branch  of  the  Danube,  the  only 
one  now  navigable  for  vessels  of  a  certain  size,  have,  it  is  notorious, 
been  occupied  by  Russia  in  virtue  of  one  of  her  last  treaties  with  the 
Porte.     Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  improvidence  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  when  Turkey  was  yet  possessor  of  this  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  local  authority  remedied  the  impediment  arising  to  its 
navigation  from  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sands,  by  straitening  its 
bed  by  means  of  pallisades,  and  by  cleansing  it  occasionally  with  iron 
drags  purposely  kept  on  the  spot.    Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  Russia,  the  employment  of  these  means  has 
been  abandoned.     The  consequence  has  naturally  been,  that  the 
depth  of  its  channel,  which  under  the  Ottoman  domination  averaged 
1  ^  feet,  is  already  reduced  to  eight.*  The  reports  made  by  different 
individuals  acquainted  with  the  hydrostatics  of  the  country,  concur 
in  stating  that,  should  matters  be  left  in  the  present  state,  an  impene- 
trable bar  will  shortly  be  formed  at  the  mouth  of  this  river.     Russia 
will  thus  add  to  her  important  possessions  that  of  an  iron  gate 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine. 


*  The  depth  of  water  is  incorrect,  we  believe  that  there  is  actually  at  least 
12  feet  water. 


THE  RUSSO-GERMAN  PRESS  AND  THE  PORTFOLIO. 


The  Russo-German  Press  had  said,  that  the 
occupation  of  Cracow  was  important,  as  an  answer 
to  the  Portfolio,  so  as  to  disprove  the  allegation  of  a 
separation  of  interests  between  Austria  and  Russia. 

The  Algemeine  Zeitung  now  considers  the  Port- 
folio as  the  cry  of  anguish  and  despair  of  English 
policy,  and  yet  it  seems  to  put  Russian  policy 
under  the  necessity  of  re-uniting  the  schism  which 
had  been  shewn  to  exist  between  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  and  his  Imperial  Ally. 

This  was,  indeed,  a  sad  blow  for  Russia.  She 
who  had  so  triumphantly  established  her  policy,  as 
a  conservative  and  legitimate  policy,  mainly  through 
the  apparent  and  external  subserviency  of  Austria, 
has  now  had  this  ground  struck  from  beneath  her, 
and  upon  this  ground  was  raised  her  highest  claim 
to  influence  in  Europe.  To  shew  that  the  preten- 
sions of  an  individual  are  hollow,  is  not  only  to 
humble  him  by  reducing  him  to  his  just  value, 
but  it  degrades  him  below  that,  his  own  natural 
level,  by  the  contempt  attached  to  the  false  pre- 
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tence,  and  by  the  exposure  of  the  motives,  which 
must  have  led  him  to  this  misrepresentation.  So 
Russia,  stripped,  now  visibly  to  the  eyes  of  all 
mankind,  of  her  false  trappings  of  legitimacy,  con- 
senativeness,  of  all  pretension  to  any  principles, 
which  any  sect  or  portion  of  Europe  reveres,  be- 
comes an  object  of  hatred  principally  to  those  who 
formerly  were  her  dupes  and  her  partizans,  and  all 
men  now  unite  in  inquiring  what  can  have  been 
her  object  for  practising  such  a  deception,  and  what 
has  she  been  gaining  and  we  losing  by  the  deceit  ? 
The  following  are  worth  preserving  : — 

[from    the   ALGEMEINE    ZEITUNG.] 

Prussia,  March  1 0. — *'  Dis-moi  qui  tu  hantesje  te  dirai  qui 
tu  esP"  said  Cardinal  Mazarin  to  a  Chevalier  d' Industrie,  who 
wished  to  introduce  himself  to  him  as  the  most  devoted  of  his 
servants ;  and  offered  him  secret  documents  for  sale,  which  the 
Cardinal  refused  to  take,  because  he  thought  that  they  were  either 
forgeries  or  had  been  stolen.  We  are  inclined  to  say,  dis-moi  qui 
tu  hanteSy  to  those  who,  less  conscientious  than  Mazarin,  who 
was  otherwise  free  from  prejudice,  haie  entered  on  a  traffic  which 
honour  and  prudence  should  have  at  all  times  forbidden.  If  the 
piratical  publication  of  printed  works  is  every  where  considered  as 
highly  reprehensible,  how  shall  we  characterise  a  traffic  in  which 
either  the  forgery  or  stealing  of  written  papers  is  made  use  of  for  a 
pecuniary  speculation  or  for  treacherous  purposes?  We  do  not  know 
how  far  the  documents  given  to  the  public  by  The  Portfolio  are 
genuine  or  forged ;  but  in  either  case,  the  publication  of  them  is  a 
more  criminal  act  than   any   literary  piracy  that  ever  took  place. 
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What  we  call  piracy  contents  itself  with  representing  what  others 
have  already  given  to  the  public,  and  therefore  injures  only  the  pe- 
cuniary interest  of  another ;  but  the  plunder  of  The  Portfolio  has 
the  character  either  of  calumny  or  breach  of  truth,  and  is,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  a  highly  punishable  action,  which,  if  any  one  thought 
it  worth  while  to  go  to  law,  would,  according  to  all  the  rules  of 
reason  and  morality,  be  as  liable  to  legal  punishment  as  any  other 
forgery  or  breach  of  trust.  But  in  our  times,  when  the  daily  abuse  of 
the  press  seems  to  sanction  such  crimes,  and  is  disapproved  only  by 
the  better  and  more  judicious  portion  of  the  public,  it  must  be  left  to 
the  press  to  reprimand  what,  as  we  have  said,  should  be  visited  by 
the  laws.  Even  supposing  the  letters  and  documents  contained  m 
The  Portfolio  to  be  proved,  we  feel  convinced  that  such  a  publication 
is  not  only  a  violation  of  all  feelings  of  morahty  and  decency,  but  a 
gross  political  error,  because  something  more  than  spite  is  manifested, 
and  strikingly  shows  that  all  attempts  to  undermine  the  policy  of  the 
Continent,  which  rests  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  ill-humoured 
calculations  of  self-interest  and  wavering  party  spirit,  have  been 
fruitless,  and  that  now  every  means  is  blindly  seized  upon  to  give  vent 
to  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  This  last  desperate  attempt  to  rummage 
in  foreign  archives,  and,  like  a  ruined  gambler,  to  stake  the  last 
farthing  on  antiquated  documents,  is  significant,  and  must  convince 
every  body  that  this  is  a  signal  of  distress,  and  that  a  preponderance 
hitherto  generally  acknowledged  is  rapidly  sinking.  It  is  a  fault  to 
expose  oneself  so  that  every  unprejudiced  person  must  see  the 
point  at  which  the  policy  of  a  mighty  kingdom  resolves  to 
deny  its  own  genus,  and  to  have  recourse  to  petty  chicanery.  But 
this  is  not  the  great  evil  that  The  Portfolio  has  brought  on  its 
own  cause ;  no,  it  has  done  itself  a  still  more  fatal  injury,  it  has 
shown  the  breaches  that  may  have  anywhere  remained  open,  and 
which  it  now  becomes  a  duty  more  firmly  to  cement,  that  the  de- 
cided and  energetic  course  of  Continental  policy  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  that  the  door  may  be  for  ever  closed  against  all  malicious 
criminations.  We  congratulate  The  Portfolio  on  the  services  it 
nas  done,  and  observe  that,  according  to  old  experience,  we  learn 
more  from  adversaries  than  from  friends.'' 
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**  Frontiers  of  Russia, 

**  Surprise  is  perhaps  felt  abroad  at  the  indifference  hitherto 
manifested  by  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  respecting  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ^^Portfolio"  when  it  is  considered  that  that  Cabinet  has 
but  lately  replied  with  so  much  powerful  irony  to  the  injurious 
articles  of  the  Journal  des  Debats.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake, 
however,  to  see  in  the  silence  observed  regarding  that  publication  an 
acknowledgment,  or  a  guarantee,  of  its  authority.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersborgh  has  manifested  to  all  Europe; 
if  not  through  newspaper  polemists,  by  most  evident  facts,  the  false- 
ness of  the  assertions  advanced  in  that  pamphlet ;  for  if  those  asser- 
tions tend  to  prove  that  the  intimate  alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria  is  only  a  chimera,  that  the  last-mentioned  Power  watches 
over  with  jealousy  and  distrust  the  polity  and  progressive  power  of  the 
first,  and  waits  only  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  oppose  Russia 
openly,  the  last  occurrences  at  Cracow  are  the  most  victorious  con- 
futation of  such  absurd  notions.  The  occupation  of  that  Republic 
by  the  troops  of  the  protecting  Powers  has  been  effected,  if  not  in  the 
exclusive  interest  of  Russia,  at  least  in  her  especial  interest,  for  it 
is  perhaps  she  that  has  been  the  main  cause  of  it,  and  the  execution 
of  that  military-political  measure  has  been  confided  to  an  Austrian 
General. — Swabian  Mercury J^ 
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We  see  from  the  aboTe  tables,  that  the  iQain  feature  of  (he  export 
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trade  from  Great  Britain  to  Rus^  is,  that  it  has  decreased  in  articles 
which  are  most  profitable  to  ns,  while  it  has  increased  in  those  which  are 
necessary  for  Russia  to  enable  her  to  manufacture  in  opposition  to  us ; 
thus : — 

Cotton  goods  have,   during  seven  years,   decreased    ^i/oo< 
Earthenware,  ditto  ditto         ®>/oo. 

Silk  manufactures,  ditto  ditto         ^/oo. 

Woollen  manufactures,  ditto  ditto         I'^/oo. 

In. articles  necessary  for  her  mam{facturet, 

Machinery  has  increased  -  -  -  8i*/oo. 

Cottonwool  ditto  -  -       1     -  ^^/oo 

Indigo  ditto  -  -  -  asJqq, 

Cotton  twist         ditto  -  -       .      -  34/oo. 

During  the  same  time  all  our  exports  to  Turkey,  with  scarcely  a 
single  exception,  have  increased  in  a  most  astonishing  manner;  to  wit: — 
Manufactured  cotton  has,  during  seven  years,  increased  i32/oo. 


Earthenware, 

ditto 

ditto 

137/00. 

Refined  sugar, 

ditto 

ditto 

m;oo. 

Woollen  manufactures. 

ditto 

ditto 

336/00. 

Iron  and  steel, 

ditto 

ditto 

i»/oo. 

Hardware  and  cutlery. 

ditto 

ditto 

n«/oo. 

Pepper, 

ditto 

ditto 

150/00. 

Rum, 

ditto 

ditto 

1038/00. 

(viz,  from  8539  gallons  to  97,108.) 
•  Indigo  -  -  -  has  increased 

(viz,  from  13,053  lbs.  to  152,430  lb&) 
Cassia  lignea         -  -  has  increased  834/yo. 

Cloves       -  -  -  ditto  439/00. 

Coohineal  -  -  ditto  2846/oo. 

(viz.  from  1302  lbs.  to  38,357  lbs.) 
Sugar  unrefined     -  -  has  increased  ^yao. 

2.  The  export  trade  to  Turkey  has  increased  at  a  rate  so  rapid, 
that,  although,  in  1827,  its  value  was  only  30^oo  in  comparison  to 
that  of  Russia,  it  became  almost  equal  in  amount  in  the  year  1S34, 
being  then  87/oa.    With  such  a  tendency  to  increase,  it  is  difficidt  to 

*  The  increase  of  this  article  may  be  supposed,  as  in  the  case  of  Bnssia,  to  ^  an 
indication  of  a  great  development  of  manufacturing  energy  ;--but  it  is  not.  Bussia 
takes  the  whole  of  her  colonial  produce  through  England  in  consequence  of  the  k>wnesB 
of  freight  in  the  empty  ressels  that  go  for  tallow.  We  therefore  have  the  measure  of 
her  total  importation.  The  increase  of  similar  articles  in  Turkey  is  in  consequence  of 
her  taking  from  us  what  she  formerly  took  from  others. 
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foretell  what  extension  this  export  trade  might  attain  were  we  to  adopt 
such  commerial  regulations  as,  iQStead  of  repressing,  might  encourage  our 
tra^e  with  Turkey.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  our  trade  with 
Turkey  is  carried  on  entirely  in  our  own  bottoms,  whereas  that  with 
Russia  is  divided  with  foreign  ships.  The  table  relating  to  shipping 
shows  a  decrease  of  British  tonnage  employed  in  the  Russian  trade, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  100,000  tons.  Our  ships,  too,  go  light  to 
Russia,  to  fetch  the  produce  of  that  country;  but  they  go  to  Turkey 
laden  with  our  manufactures  or  colonial  produce.  Moreover,  the  voyage 
being  longer,  the  Turkey  trade  must  be  more  advantageous  to  the  shipping 
interest  Why  then  does  not  our  Government,  which  professes  and 
cannot  but  feel  a  solicitude  for  the  independence  and  stability  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  adopt  a  s^tem,  which,  by  augmenting  the  riches  and  the 
power  of  that  state, — would  so  powerfully  contribute  to  those  results, 
while  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  ? 

3.  However  strong  the  proof  afforded  by  the  above  extracts  of  the  in- 
crease of  our  trade  with  Turkey,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  picture  which 
those  extracts  present,  is  still  far  below  the  truth ;  of  course,  only  those 
goods  which  are  shipped  on  board  vessels  which  clear  for  Turkey,  form 
items  in  liie  tables ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  a  vast  amount  ofgoodsis  exported 
to  Turkey,  in  vessels  which  clear  for  different  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Levant,  which  consequently  does  not  appear  in  the  tables ;  the 
same  observation  will  apply  to  the  table  of  shipping.  It  must  also  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  demand  for  British  wares  at  the 
fairs  of  Germany,  is  from  the  provinces  of  Turkey  bordering  on  the 
Austrian  dominions,  and  that  that  trade,  and  the  trade  even  with 
Asiatic  Turkey,  has  at  all  times  increased  very  considerably  the  apparent 
amount  of  our  exportation  to  Germany. 

4.  There  is  a  totally  new  source  of  trade,  profitable  to  Great  Britain, 
both  as  an  export  and  import  one,  now  already  opened  through  the 
medium  of  the  Danube,  heretofore  neglected  or  impracticable,  but  now 
encouraged  by  the  supreme  and  local  Turkish  governments ;  this  trade, 
Russia,  by  creating  political,  administrative,  and  financial  confusion  in 
all  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Danube,  is  striving  to  crush  in  the  very 
outset 

5.  Formerly  also,  we  were  benefited  by  a  great  trade  with  the  Cir- 
cassians, carried  on  by  their  own  or  Greek  vessels,  coming  to  Constantinople 
for  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce ;  upwards  of  200  vessels. 
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with  nearly  three-fourths  of  their  cargoes  thus  composed  used  to  enter  one 
port  of  Circassia ;  hut  now,  Russia  being  in  a  state  of  war  with  that 
people,  has  the  audacity,  without  the  least  official  intimation  of  the 
establishment  of  a  blockade,  to  seize  and  detain  (sometimes  confiscate) 
any  vessel  (no  matter  under  what  flag)  which  approaches  within  a  certain 
number  of  miles,  aoy  part  of  the  coast  between  the  Kuban,  and  the 
frontier  of  Turkey. 

6.  The  efforts  of  Russia  to  introduce  her  own  manu&ctures  where 
British  have  been  formerly  used,  are  most  clearly  to  be  seen  in  Northern 
Persia,  where  she  has  lately  been  sending,  through  government  agents, 
printed  cottons,  and  selling  them  at  Tabreez,  at  lower  prices  than  manu- 
facturers, with  all  improvements,  could  sell  them  in  Manchester  before 
shipment. 

7.  In  fine,  you  have  with  Russia  a  decreasing  trade,  an  increasing  one 
with  Turkey : — while  we  have  an  enormous  importation  of  raw  materials 
(oleaginous  matter  and  timber)  from  Russia,  which  we  refuse,  though  no 
less  abundant  from  Turkey.  In  the  case  of  Russia,  then,  your  trade 
decreases,  against  the  nature  of  circumstances,  through  the  spirit  of  her 
policy ; — ^in  the  case  of  Turkey,  your  trade  increases,  against  the  nature 
of  circumstancesi  through  the  spirit  of  her  policy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  have  great  satisfaction  in  publishing  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  took 
part  in  the  first  discussion  on  the  Policy  of  Russia,  by  an 
Eastern  Soldier  and  Statesman,  and  the  historian  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  and  periods  of  our  Asiatic  Em- 
pire.] 

,  March  5th,  1 836. 

*^  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Euxine  a  little  agitated.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  dread  Russia's  steady  march  of  aggrandisement, 
and  who  have  long  seen,  that,  unless  her  power  be  broke  up  in 
Europe,  our  Asiatic  Empire,  and  the  vast  means  open,  and  open- 
ing to  us  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Yellow,  must  crumble  like 
clods  of  earth  before  a  colossal  roller  of  adamant. 

*'  It  is  not  her  advancing  invasion,  led  on  with  the  impatience 
of  a  Napoleon,  that  would  alarm  me ;  but  her  gradual  organiza- 
tion of  the  territory  she  occupies,  and  her  conquests  supporting 
her  trained,  devoted,  and  accumulating  force.  If  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Persia,  the  mere  demonstration  of  her  power  on  different 
points,  would  compel  us  to  maintain  frontier  armies  in  India, 
which  that  country,  exhausted  by  our  stupid  policy,  cannot  afford, 
and  which  cannot  be  trusted  in  advance  without  danger  of  insur^ 
rection  in  the  rear.  Moreover,  France,  if  she  saw  Russia  bent 
on  Indian  conquest,  and  in  no  alarm  at  home,  would  secede  from 
any  alliance,*  happy  to  see  our  power  crushed,  and  to  see  also, 
that  Russia  was  thereby  hastening  her  own  end  by  extending  an 
unwieldy  Empire,  which,  by  ceasing  to  grow,  dies. — I  am  always 
provoked  when  I  observe  the  little  interest  taken  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  East.  The  value  of  our 
Asiatic  possessions  to  us,  and  of  our  position  there,  is  better  un- 
derstood by  every  nation  in  the  world  than  ourselves.  Properly 
fostered,  Indian  territory,  and  Asiatic  trade,  promise  unrivalled 

2  o 
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Strength,  increasing  wealth,  and  inexhaustible  means  to  Britain; 
but  India  is  not  understood,  is  neglected,  despised;  and  our 
M,  P/s  really  show  themselves  only  fit  for  representing  Trades 
Corporations,  or  Commutation  Road  Trustees,  when  we  hear  of 
a  thin  House  when  the  most  momentous  subjects,  I  mean  those 
in  regard  to  Asia,  come  on  for  discussion. 

"  O,  *  the  untoward  event!*  that  most  stupid  of  all  blunders! 
The  battle  of  Navarino  did  not  give  Nicolas  the  key  which  his 
Brother  asked,  but  it  was  the  implement  which  picked  the  lock. 
— I  only  wish  I  could  induce  our  Representatives  to  think  on  a 
subject  in  which  I  perceive  you  take  an  interest,  and  which  cir- 
cumstances have  naturally  led  me  to  consider.  There  is  nothing 
so  important  to  our  existence,  or  our  glory." 


Venice,  Feb.  27th,  1836. 

It  is  evident  that  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  a  strong  disposition  to  detach  itself  from  an  alliance, 
which  to  judge  by  the  tone  of  the  principal  Austrians  here,  fills 
them  at  once  with  shame  and  with  alarm.  Austria  feels  herself 
seriously  menaced  at  once  by  the  formidabliQ  positions  assumed 
by  Russia  on  her  frontier,  and  by  the  elements  of  troubles  and 
revolts  which  she  foments  in  the  interior. 

Nevertheless,  and  I  have  this  from  an  incontestable  source, 
Austria  is  still  far  from  being  decided  to  break  with  Russia,  to 
join  herself  to  England  and  France,  that  which  more  particularly 
for  the  moment  estranges  her  from  this  alliance  is  the  state  of 
Spain  and  the  resistance  to  Don  Carlos,  in  whom  she  takes  a  deep 
interest.  His  success  is  not  only  desired  at  Vienna  as  the  means 
of  bringing  back  to  Spain  principles  of  order  and  religion,  but 
they  apprehend  that  the  Queen,  if  even  she  could  triumph  alone 
over  the  Carlist  party,  could  not  restrain  internal  anarchy — and 
revolutionary  spirit  once  gaining  head,  they  fear  the  contagion  of 
this  principle  of  disorder  in  France.     Whilst  on  the  other  hand, 
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they  think  that  Don  Carlos,  the  moment  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne,  would  be  constrained  to  enter  into  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  or  would  accept  the  alliance^  that  is — the  protection  of 
France. 

However,  and  notwithstanding  its  decided  preference  for  Don 
Carlos,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  desires  above  all  things  the  ter- 
mination of  this  struggle.  It  is  this  fact  which  Austria  awaits 
to  seek  but  then  only  the  alliance  of  the  Cabinets  of  the  West, 
whose  power  and  character  are  so  deeply  involved  in  the  success 
of  their  policy  in  Spain. 

In  consequence  of  these  considerations,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
regards  with  inquietude  the  chances  of  collision  developing 
themselves  between  Russia  and  England  before  the  settlement 
of  |the  Spanish  question  ;  and  it  ardently  desires  the  solution  of 
it  in  whatever  sense,  so  that  it  be  definitive,  and  that  she  may 
unite  herself  to  England  in  that  which  then  becomes  the  common 
object,  and  the  equal  necessity  of  all  Europe,  to  raise  against 
the  ulterior  encroachments  of  Russia^  insurmountable  barriers. 


[It  is  very  well  to  talk  about  the  English  and  French  alliance, 
and  Austria  joining  it  or  not.  This  alliance  may  exist,  but  there 
is  certainly  not  apparent  in  it  the  active  principle.  Austria  will 
not  henceforward  be  affected  by  any  views.  Whatever  is  said, 
supposed,  or  invented,  to  excuse  inaction  or  explain  submission — 
the  grounds  of  the  question  remain  unchanged.  Austria  in 
reality  must  do  that  which  Russia  desires  ;  and  she  never  can 
do  otherwise  until  England  by  some  act  has  relieved  her  from 
her  present  state,  which  is  identical  in  character,  if  not  quite  in 
degree,  with  that  of  Sweden,  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.  j 
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•       TO   THE 

EMPEROR  NICOLAS. 

SECOND  INTERVIEW  WITH  PRINCE  METTERNICH, 

JUNE  8,  1829. 


On  this  day,  the  8th  of  June,  having  taken  to 
Prince  Metternich  the  appended  Note,  which  he 
had  demanded  of  me,  concerning  the  rumours 
afloat  as  to  the  armaments  of  Austria,  and  to 
which  he  wished  to  give  an  answer  in  writing, 
I  was  going  to  retire,  when  he  took  me  into  his 
Cabinet,  saying  to  me,  that  he  had  not  yet  con- 
cluded what  he  had  to  say  to  me,  and  in  com- 
mencing by  the  position  of  France,  concerning 
which  he  has  sent,   I  believe,  a  tableaux^  through 


//.  Entretien  avec  le  Prince  de  Metternich,  le  8  Juirty  1829. 

Aujourd'hui  le  8  Juin,  ayant  port6  an  Prince  Metternich  la  notice 
^i^jointe  qu'il  m'a  demand  ee  des  bruits  qui  pourraient  courir  sur 
les  armemens  de  TAutriche,  et  auxquels  il  a  voidu  repondre  par 
ecrit,  j'ai  voulu  me  retirer,  quand  il  m'amena  dans  son  Cabinet,  en 
me  disant  qu'il  n'avait  pas  fini  encore  de  me  parler,  et  en  com^ 
men^ant  sur  la  position  de  la  France  dont,  a  ce  que  je  crois,  il  a 
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the  Embassy  of  Austria   to   St.  Petersburgh,  he 
said  to  me — 

*^  You  have  served  in  France ;  you  ought  to 
know  it.  Napoleon  was  right  in  saying  that  France 
does  not  wish,  and  never  wiH  wish,  for  liberty, 
but  she  wishes  for  equality,  and  that  is  the  point, 
which  should  always  be  the  basis  of  all  theories. 
It  is  that  which  undermines  them,  for  a  Sovereign 
who  shall  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  People, 
will  never  have  any  one  on  whom  he  can  rely. 

*'  The  masses  have  their  fluctuations  like  the  sea, 
which  is  always  moved  from  the  side  whence  the 
wind  comes,  and  the  interest  of  the  Throne  cannot 
always  give  the  impulse  which  ought  to  be  conser- 
vative and  systematic.  Equality  is  nothing  but  an 
antipathy  to  every  social  elevation,  it  induces  the 

envoy6  un  tij)leau  par  TAmbassade  d'Autriche  k  St.  Petersburgh, 
il  me  dit. 

**  Vous  avez  servi  en  France,  vous  devez  la  connaitre.  Napoleon  a 
dit  avec  raison  que  la  France  ne  veut  et  ne  voudra  jamais  ^tre  libre^ 
mais  qu'elle  veut  Tegalit^,  et  c'est  le  point  qui  doit  toujours  ^tre  la  base 
de  toutes  les  theories.  C'est  Ik  ce  qui  les  sappe ;  car  un  Souverain 
qui  sera  toujotirs  en  contact  direct  avec  le  peuple  n*aura  jamitis  a 
s*appnyer  sur  personne.  Les  masses  ont  leurs  fluctuations  comme 
la  mer  qui  s*emeut  toujours  du  c6t4  d*oii  le  vent  vient,  et  Finter^t  du 
tr6ne  ne  pent  pas  toujours  donner  Timpulsion  qui  dodt  etre  conser- 
vatrice  et  systematique.    L'Egalite  n'est  rien  d  autre  que  Fantipatbie 
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People  only  to  recognise  its  masters  in  its  flatterers, 
leaving  an  open  field  to  every  intriguer  and  to  all 
the  ambitious.  So  that,  instead  of  everything 
coming,  as  it  ought,  from  the  Throne,  everything 
will  come  from  those  who,  at  present  or  later, 
will  be  able  to  carry  the  People  into  courses  already 
known,  or  yet  to  be  experienced. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  his  actual  position, 
knows  only  one  enemy,  who  is  equally  the  enemy 
of  every  throne  ;  he  knows  only  two  combatants, 
the  force  of  destruction  and  the  force  of  preserva- 
tion.    This  last  has  been  the  basis  of  our  system. 

"  Unfortunately,  for  some  time  past,  people  will 
not  understand  us.  When  I  caused  a  representation 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  all  find  ourselves,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the 


de  toute  soinmit^  sociale  ;  elle  porte  \e  peuple  k  ne  reconnaltre  de 
Hiaitres  que  dans  ses  flatteurs,  en  laissant  le  chatnp  libre  a  tout 
intrigant  et  k  tous  les  ambitieux.  De  cette  mani^re,  au  lieu  que 
tout  doit  venir  du  Tr6ne,  tout  viendra  de  ceux  qui-  a  present  ou 
plus  tard  pourront  entralner  les  peuples  dans  des  voies  quelconques 
connues  ou  inconhues. 

'^  L'Empereur  d'Autriche  dans  la  position  actuelle  ne  connait  qu^un 
deul  ennemi,  qui  est  ennemi  ^gal  de  tout  Tr6ne ;  il  ne  connait  que 
deux  combattans,  la  force  destructive  et  la  force  conservative.  Cette 
demi^re  a  ^te  la  base  de  notre  syst^me. 

**  Malbeureusement  depuis  quelque  tems  on  ne  veut  pas  nous  com- 
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Emperor  with  that  abandon  and  that  loyalty  which 
you  have  so  often  expressed  to  me,  said  that  he 
offered  his  armies  to  the  Emperor  in  case  of  need.* 
We  have  no  need  of  physical  force.  The  Emperor 
of  Austria  has  on  whom  to  lean.  Master  of  thirty 
millions  of  subjects,  desiring  to  preserve  only  what 
he  has — asking  nothing  from  any  one,  he  is  nof 
afraid  of  war,  and,  I  give  you  my  word,  that 
he  will  not  make  war;  but  in  order  to  prevent  evil 
for  the  future,  he  requires  the  support  of  the  moral 
force  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  order  to  arrest 

prendre.  Quand  je  fis  presenter  ^  la  Cour  de  St.  Petersburgh  le 
tableau  de  la  situation  oil  nous  nous  trouvons  tons,  TEmpereur  avec 
cet  abandon  et  cette  loyaute  dont  vous  ni*avez  parl^  si  souvent,  a 
dit,  qu*en  cas  de  besoin,  il  offrirait  ses  armies  k  TEmpereur  ;*  nous 
n'avons  pas  besoin  de  force  physique. 

**  L'Empereur  d' Autriche  a  sur  qui  s'appuyer.  Maitre  de'  30  mil- 
lions de  sujets,  voulant  garder  ce  qu'il  a,  ne  demandant  rien  k  per- 
sonne,  il  ne  craint  pas  la  guerre,  et  je  vous  donne  ma  parole  qu*il  ne 
ia  fera  pas  ;  mais  il  a  besoin  pour  prevenir  le  mal  dans  Tavenir  d'une 
reunion  de  la  force  morale  de  TEmpereur  de  Russie,  pour  arr^ter  ce 
torrent  devastateur,  qui  s'insinue  m^me  jusqu'au  marche-pied  des 
Tr6ne8. 


*  What  a  state  of  things  when  tables  are  framed  of  the  moral 
9tate  of  Europe  which  call  forth  generous  offers  of  Russian  armies  | 
to  support  the  dynasty  of  Austria  I  And  after  this  is  England  to 
expect  Austria  to  step  forward  to  push  back  the  foot  which  Russia 
has  placed  on  the  Danube,  or  the  hand  she  is  now  reaching  to  the 
Bosphoras  I 
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this  devastating  torrent,  which  insinuates  itself  even 
to  the  footstool  of  thrones. 

"  The  mysticism  of  Prince  Galitzin,  formerly 
(Russian)  Minister  of  Worship,  his  inadvertency, 
or  his  feeble  judgment,  through  which  he  yielded 
his  confidence  to  the  Lindels,  to  disguised  Capu- 
chins, all  those  apostles  of  heresy  and  of  concealed 
liberalism,  may  have  done  much  harm  to  Russia. 

**  The  credit  too  easily  given  at  Warsaw,  to  the 
worst  chosen  agents,  intriguers,  may  have  given 
false  ideas  as  to  our  views.  There  has  been  sim- 
plicity enough  to  believe  that  we  wished  to  injure 
Russia  by  revolutionary  means. 
^  "We  have  asked  as  a  favour  that  these  imaginary 
lithographic  prints  of  young  Napoleon  as  King  of  Po- 
land, might  be  shewn  to  us,  and  y6t  they  have  never 


**  La  mysticit6  du  Prince  Galitzin,  *Ministre  jadis  des  Cultes, 
son  inadvertence  ou  ses  faibles  moyens  qui  ont  fait  accueillir  des 
Lindel,  des  Capucins  defroques — tons  ces  ap6tres  d*her^sie  et  de 
liberalisme  cache,  ont  pu  faire  beaucoup  de  mal  k  la  Rnssie. 

*^  La  trop  facile  croyance  accordee  k  Varsovie  aux  agens  les  plus 
mal  cboisis  intrigans,  a  pu  donner  des  idees  fausses  sur  nos  vues. 
On  a  eu  la  simplicity  de  croire  que  par  des  moyens  revolutionaires 
nous  youdrions  nuire  k  la  Russie. 

**  Nous  avons  demande  en  grkce  de  nous  montrer  ces  lithographie* 
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been  produced.*  We  would  have  treated  the  shop, 
where  they  were  sold,  as  felse  coiners.  There  is  a 
party  in  France  which  still  dreams  of  that  dynasty, 
but  it  forgets  that  the  Duke  of  Reiehstadt  is  in 
Austria,  whose  duty  and  system  it  is  to  combat  ille- 
gitimacy and  every  revolution.  Austria  can  defend 
herself,  she  will  attack  no  one,  and  still  less  will  she 
employ  those  arms  which  on  the  contrary  she 
wishes  to  break  to  pieces  for  ever. 

"  I  do  ilbt  conceal  from  you  that  she  would  be 

imaginaires  du  jeune  Napoleon  comme  Roi  de  Pologne,  et  jamais  on 
ne  nous  les  a  montrees.*  Nous  aurions  trait6  la  boutique,  oil  on 
les  vendait  comme  des  faux  monnoyeurs.  I)  y  a  un  parti  en  France 
qui  r^ve  encore  cette  dynastie,  mais  elle  eublie  que  le  Due  de  Reieh- 
stadt est  en  Autriche,  dont  le  devoir  et  le  syst^me  est  de  combattre 
rillegitimit^  et  toute  revolution.  L'Autriche  pent  se  defendre,  elle 
n'attaquera  personne,  et  elle  se  servini  bien  moins  encore  de  ces 
armes  qu'elle  veut  au  contraire  briser  pour  toujours. 


*  It  would  seem  that  strange  uses  have  been  made  of  the  name 
of  young  Napoleon.  Here  he  is  made  the  pretext  of  abusing 
Austria  for  revolutionary  designs  against  Poland.  In  a  despatch  of 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  it  is  shown  that  the  conviction  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  French  ministry »  then  so  subservient  to  Russia,  that 
Austria  wished  to  replace  young  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France, 
was  one  of  the  principal  means  used  to  cause  France  to  reject  the 
proposals  of  Prince  Metternich  for  interfering  between  Russia  and 
the  Porte. 

This  is^  indeed,  a  strange  and  wondrous  tale. 
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akrmed  at  Russia,  were  she  a  conquering  power, 
who  is  already  too  powerful,  but  the  sentiments  of 
the  Emperor  Nicolas  give  us  the  assurance  that  he 
will  deign  to  concur  in  a  general  peace.  You  tell 
me  lliat  the  glory  of  a  Legislator  will  be  more 
attractive  for  him ;  /  hofoe  no  doubt  of  it,  for  he  has 
mote  conquests  to  make  in  his  own  country  than  in 
Ewrope^  wnd  they  vMl  he  of  mote  vabie  to  him. 
We  know  every  thing  that  happens  elsewhere,  even 
without  inquiring  after  it,  for  our  monarchy  touches 
all  the  points  as  it  were  of  other  nations ;  sometimes 
it  gives  support  to  misfortune;  some  do  us  the 
honour  of  fearing  us ;  others  treat  with  us  without 
asking  anything  from  us,  we  are  placed  at  a  height 
from  which  we  can  observe  everything. 

**  1  will  tell  you  frankly,  as  my  old  friend,  that  the 


/'  Je  ne  vous  cache  pas  qu*elle  prendrait  de  Tombrage  sur  la  Russie 
conquerante,  qui  est  dej^  trop  forte,  mais  les  sentimens  de  TEmpereur 
Nicolas  nous  assurent  qu'il  daignera  concourir  k  une  paix  g^nerale. 
Vous  me  dites  que  la  gloire  de  16gislateur  lui  sourira  plus ;  je  n'en 
doute  pas,  car  il  a  plus  de  conqu^tes  a  faire  dans  son  propre  pays 
qu*en  Europe,  et  elles  Lui  vaudront  plus.  Nous  savons  tout  ce  qui 
se  passe  ailleurs,  m^me  sans  le  demander,  car  notre  Monarchie 
touche  k  tous  les  points  presque  des  autres  nations ;  quelque  fois  elle 
appuie  le  malheur ;  les  uns  nous  fent  Thonneur  de  nous  craindre, 
d'autres  traitent  avec  nous,  sans  nous  rien  demander ;  nous  sommes  k 
une  hauteur,  d'oill  nous  pouvous  tout  observer. 

'*  Je  vous  dirai  avec  franchise,  comme  k  mon  ancien  ami^  que 
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Emperor  Nicolas  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 
seeing  only  abuses  in  the  administration^  was  very 
desirous  of  destroying  them.  Almost  "every  one  who 
was  about  him  profited  by  these  abuses ;  to  turn 
his  thoughts  in  another  direction,  the  Cabinet  of 
Austria  was  represented  as  being  exclusive  in  its 
projects,  and  only  seeing  its  own  welfare  in  the  ruin 
of  its  neighbours,  Prince  Mettemich,  as  having 
influence  on  his  Sovereign  and  on  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

"  These  are  both  equally  true.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  has  a  will  of  his  own ;  Prince  Mettemich 
does  but  follow  it,  except  in  some  diplomatic  details 
of  inferior  interest.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
deigned  sometimes  to  trust  in  his  observations  on 
points  which  concerned  the  Majesty  of  Thrones  and 
their  safety. 


rEmpereur  Nicolas  au  moment  de  monter  sur  le  Tr6ne,  n'ayant  vu 
que  des  abus  dans  son  administration,  a  eu  fortement  k  coeur  de  le8 
d^truire.  Presque  tout  le  monde  qui  Tentourait  profitait  de  ces 
abus.  Pour  diriger  ses  pens6es  vers  un  autre  c6te,  on  a  presente 
le  Cabinet  d*Autriche  comme  exclusif  dans  ses  projets,  ne  fondant 
son  bien-^tre  que  sur  la  mine  de  ses  voisins,  le  Prince  Mettemich 
comme  influant  sur  son  Souverain  et  sur  TEmpereur  Alexandre. 

^^  L'un  est  vrai  comme  Tautre;  I'Empereur  d'Autriche  a  sa  volonte,  le 
Prince  de  Mettemich  ne  fait  que  la  suivre  a  travers  quelques  details  de 
diplomatie  dun  moindre  int^r^t,     L'Empereur  Alexandre  daignait 
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**  These- enemies  of  thrones  have  urged  on  the  war 
in  the  East,  to  turn  his  Majesty  from  his  original 
idea.crf  putting*a  stop  to  the  abuses  of  his  adminis- 
tration, by  ivhich  they  live,  and  rob  equally  the 
treasury  and  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty. 

"You  tell  me  that  there  is  a  rumour  that  England, 
which  would  ruin  all  kinds  of  industry  in  Europe, 
whose  Ministers  are  merely  merchants  decorated 

■ _  H     M  _    I JMlSj.MMBIIII        ■!  ^^11    III  ■  IMIIMIBIMI  III  ■  „  .-  ».!■  ■■-■.  IP.I, t 

quelque  fois  croire  k  ses  observations  en  ce  qui  touchait  la  Majesty  des 
Trones  et  leurs  sur^te. 

*'  Ces  ennemis  de  Tordre  ont  pousse  a  la  guerre  de  TOrient  pour 
detacher  L'Empereur  de  son  idee  primitive  de  mettre  fin  aux  abus  de 
son  administration,  qui  les  faisaient  vivre  et  spolier  autant  le  tresor 
que  les  sujets  de  Sa  Majeste. 

**  Vous  me  dites  que  le  bruit  court  que  I'Angleterre  qui  voudrait 
miner  toute  industrie  en  Europe,  dont  les  Ministres  ne  sont  que  des 
M archands  decor6s  de  cordons,*  prendrait  pour  egale,  guerre  de  re- 


*  When  we  are  told  that. Russia  tells  the  Turks  that  England  is  in 
a  state  of  dissolution,  that  it  is  a  nation  of  turbulent  Janissaries, 
whose  fate  is  approaching,  that  her  Indian  possessions  are  on  the 
point  of  passing  under  the  dominion  of  Russia;  when  we  hear  that 
she  tells  the  Asiatic  populations  more  to  the  East,  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  gives  crowns  to  all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  and  receives 
tribute  from  them,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  when  we  see  what  her 
language  is  even  to  Austria  —  our  old,  invariable,  and  consistent 
ally  —  our  ally  when  France  was  a  conquering  power,  —  now 
equally  our  ally,  when  Russia  becomes  the  source  of  danger:  yet  to 
Austria,  to  Prince  Metternich,  at  Vienna,  Russia  ventures  to  make 
use  of  such  language,  which  is  probably  but  faintly  re-echoed  in  the 
text. 
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with  ribbons,  will  equally  rejoice  in  a  war  of  religion, 
of  principles,  of  conquest,  so  that  extirpation  and 
ruin  ensue  ;  that  the  Emperor  can  only  send  to  her 
his  raw  produce  ;  that  England  places  her  subsidies, 
like  an  usurer,  in  order  to  have  cent,  per  cent.  I 
recognise  in  these  views  the  school  in  which  you 
have  been  brought  up,  and  that  repetition  of  the 
ideas  of  Napoleon  in  ill  humour.  As  we  are 
conversing  here  as  friends,  and  you  say  that  you 
have  no  instruction  from  the  Emperor,  I  pardon 
you  that  idea,  and  perhaps  you  have  gathered  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  '^petite''  diplomacy,  or  of  your 
societies. 

^*  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  owes  everything 
to  war,  is  an  enemy  of  war,  and  that  id  natural. 


]igion,  de  principes,  de  conqu^tes,  pourvu  qu*on  s'egorge,  qu'on  se 
mine,  que  PEmpereur  ne  puisse  lui  apporter  que  ses  productions  in 
brutto,  que  PAngleterre  place  ses  subsides,  comme  un  usurier  pour 
avoir  cent  pour  cent :  j*y  reconnais  T^cole  o^  vous  etiez  eleve,  et  cette 
repetition  des  idees  de  Napoleon  en  mauvaise  humeur.  Comme 
nous  parlous  ici  en  amis,  et  que  vous  me  dites  n'avoir  aucune  in- 
struction de  I'Empereur,  je  vous  pardonne  cette  idee,  et  peut-^tre 
vous  Tavez  recueillie  au  milieu  de  la  petite  diplomatic,  ou  de  vos  so- 


ci^tes. 


"  Le  Due  de  Wellington  qui  doit  tout  h.  la  guerre,  est  ennemi 
de  la  guerre,  et  c'est  naturel.  Vos  mar^chaux  de  France  apr^s 
avoir  kik  beaucoup  enrichis  par  Napoleon,  comme  Wellington  a  ete 
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Your  French  Marshals,  after  having  been  enriched 
by  Napoleon,  as  Wellington  has  been  by  Eng- 
land and  the  Powers,  were  unwilling  to  fight  at  the 
last,  because  they  possessed  all  that  they  could 
wish  for.  In  like  manner  the  Powers,  as  for 
example,  Austria  and  Russia ;  the  first  only  wishes 
to  enjoy,  the  second  ought  only  to  have  a  wish  to 
ameliorate  that  which  she  possesses. 

"  Yoii  have  passed  through  a  territory  suflSciently 
large  to  convince  you  of  the  immense  progress  we 
have  made  both  in  agriculture  and  in  the  well 
being  of  the  inhabitants.  You  see  Vienna,  and 
you  must  be  astonished  at  what  it  is,  and  what  it 
was  twenty  years  ago — you  are  received  with  open 
arms  in  our  high  society — you  have  found  here  re- 


eDrichi  par  TAngleterre  et  les  Puissances,  n'ont  pas  voulu  combattre 
k  la  fin,  parcequ'ils  poss^daient  tout  ce  qu'ils  auraient  pu  desirer.  De 
m^me  les  Puissances  d'aujourd'hui  comme  TAutriche  et  la  Russie  : 
la  premiere  ne  veut  que  jouir,  la  seconde  ne  devrait  vouloir  qu  am^lr 
iorer  tout  ce  quelle  possbde. 

'^  Vous  avez  passe  par  un  territoire  assez  grand  pour  vous  per- 
suader des  immenses  progr^s  que  nous  avons  faits,  tant  en  agricul- 
ture que  dans  Taisance  des  habitans.  Vous  voyez  Vienne,  et  vous 
devez  ^tre  etonne  de  ce  qu'il  est,  et  de  ce  qu'il  a  6te  il  y  a  vingt-ans. 
Vous  ^tes  re^u  k  bras  ouverts  dans  notre  haute  societe.  Vous  avez 
trouv^  ici  des  parens,  d  anciennes  connaissances ;  avez- vous  entendu 
un  seul  mot  centre  le  Gouvernement,  centre  le  Souverain  ?  je  ^uis 
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lations,  old  acquaintances — rhave  you  heard  a  single 
word  against  the  Government,  against  the  Sove- 
reign?— I  am  sure  you  have  not,  and  that  c  .  •  .  . 
of  Journalists,  and  that  abandoned  herd  of  the 
"  petite  diplomatie'*  of  Europe  call  us  obscurans  and 
enemies  of  the  people, 

**  The  Emperor  sends  Count  Ficquelmont  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  saying  in  his  letter  that  his  Ambas- 
sador will  explain  to  his  Majesty  all  his  views. 
The  Emperor  tells  the  Count  that  he  feels  the 
friendship  which  the  Emperor  Francis  has  for  him, 
and  that  he  is  of  his  opinion. 

"  The  Courier  on  his  return  brings  a  complaint 
from  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  that  Austria 
proposes  a  peace  dishonourable  for  Russia.  It  is 
enough  to  drive  one  to  distraction.  We  preach 
peace.     It  is  said  that  Metternich  is  intriguing. 


stiT  que  non,  et  cette  c de  joumalisfes,  troupe  perdue  de 

la  petite  diplomatie  de  TEurope,  nous  appelle  des  obscurans,  des 
ennemis  des  peuples. 

*<L'Empereur  envoie  le  Comte  de  Ficquelmont  k  St.  Petersburg  en 
disant  dans  sa  lettre,  que  son  Ambassadeur  exposera  a  sa  Majeste 
toute  sa  fa^on  de  voir.  L'Empereur  dit  au  Comte  qu'il  sent  Famitie 
que  TEmpereur  Francois  lui  porte^  et  qu'il  est  de  son  avis. 

**  Le  Courier  retournant  apporte  une  plainte  du  Cabinet  de  St.  Pe- 
tersburg que  r Autriche  propose  une  paix  d^sbonorante  pour  la  Russie. 
II  y  a  de  quoi  se  d^sesperer.     Nous  pr^chions  la  paix  ;  on  dit  que  le 
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Strong  in  our  experience  after  so  many  misfortunes, 
we  advocate  stability,  we  use  our  utmost  endea- 
vours to  uphold  the  thrones,  without  the  stability 
of  which  we  cannot  exist — they  say  that  Prince 
Metternich  wishes  to  rule  Kings.  We  make  a 
proposal  to  the  right,  they  say  that  Prince  Met- 
ternich gives  bad  advice  and  goes  to  the  left  ; 
they  say,  *^  the  question  becomes  complicated," 
and  they  seek  that  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  wish 
for;  who  could  be  more  happy  in  a  private  life 
than  in  his  situation,  who  sacrifices  all  his  time 
to  business,  should  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  law 
by  the  Sovereigns.  If  the  revolutionists  had  that 
idea  it  would  be  exceedingly  just,  but  that  a  Sove- 
reign should  entertain  it — is,  I  confess  to  you,  be* 

yond  my  comprehension." 

' • — — ■  ■  —   ... 

Prince  Metternich  intrigue.  Fort  de  notre  experience  apr^s  tant  de 
malheurs  nous  parlous  pour  la  stabilite,  nous  nous  donuons  toutes  les 
peines  pour  soutenir  les  Tr6nes,  sans  la  stabilite  desquels  nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  exister ;  on  dit  que  le  Prince  Metternich  veut  r^genter 
les  Rois.  Nous  proposons  k  droite ;  on  dit  que  le  Prince  Metternich 
donne  un  mauvais  conseil,  ou  va  k  gauche  ;  on  dit  '^  la  question  se 
complique''  et  on  voudrait  qu*un  homme  qui  n*a  rien  k  desirer  qui 
pourrait  ^tre  plus  heureux  dans  une  vie  priv6e  que  dans  sa  place,  qui 
sacrifie  tout  son  terns  aux  affaires,  soit  mis  hors  de  loi  par  les  Souve- 
rains.  Se  les  revolutionnaires  avaient  cette  idee,  ce  serait  extreme- 
ment  juste,  mais  qu'un  Souverain  I'ait^  je  vous  avoue  que  je  ne  le 
comprends  pas.*' 


NOTE  PRESENTED  BY  COUNT  KRASINSKY 

TO 

PRINCE  METTERNICH. 


Vienna,  June  6,  1829. 

Your  Highness  having  requested  me  to  lay 
before  you  the  rumours  which  are  publicly  spread, 
and  which  may  have  given  umbrage  to  my  Court, 
I  hasten  to  accede  to  your  desire,  with  that  entire 
confidence  of  which  you  have  given  me  the  ex» 
ample. 

The  measures  which  have  been  successively 
adopted  for  the  last  two  years  having  replaced  the 
Austrian  army  upon  a  respectable  peace  establish- 
ment, the  object  does  not  appear  of  the  new  recruit- 
ment, which  is  said  to  be  very  considerable. 


Note  verbale  remise  par  U  Oineral  Comte  Krasinski  au  Prince 
de  Mettemich  d  Vienne^  le  6  Juin,  n.  $t.  1829. 

V.  A.  m'ayant  demand^  de  lui  exposer  les  bruits  qui  coureat 
dans  le  public  et  qui  peuvent  avoir  donn6  de  Fombrage  k  ma  Cour, 
je  m*empresse  de  r^midre  k  cq  desir  aveo  cette  enti^re  confiaQce  dont 
die  a  6t6  la  premiere  k  me  donner  Fexemple. 

Les  mesures  qui  ont  ite  suocessivement  prises  depuis  deux  ans, 
ayant  replac^  Tarmee  Autrichienne  sur  un  pied  de  paix  respectable, 
on  ne  voit  pas  quel  est  le  but  du  nouveau  recrutement  qu'on  dit  fort 
considerable. 
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At  the  same  time  we  see  that  the  Landwehr  is 
revived,  the  number  of  individuals  exempted  from 
this  service  restricted,  and  that  it  is  assembled 
during  two  months  in  autumn. 

In  the  course  of  last  year  each  regiment  of 
cavalry  has  received  from  250  to  400  additional 
horses ;  this  year  orders  have  been  given  to  purr 
chase  horses  for  artillery  and  waggons. 

Even  in  the  capital  workmen  of  every  kind  are 
rigorously  enlisted  in  order  to  complete  equipments 
and  saddlery  for  the  military  magazines. 

In  the  arsenals  and  in  the  manufactories  for 
arms  reigns  an  extraordinary  activity.  Artillery 
and  ammunition  are  continually  being  sent  by  the 
Danube  into  Hungary,  they  are  always  embarked 
by  night. 


On  veut  en  m^me  tems  faire  revivre  la  Landtvehry  restreindre  le 
nombre  des  individus  exempts  de  ce  service,  et  la  faire  reunir  pendant 
deux  mois  en  automne. 

Dans  \&  courant  de  Tannee  passee  chaque  regiment  de  Cavalerie 
a  re^u  250  k  400  remontes ;  cette  annee-^i  on  a  ordonne  d'acheter 
des  chevaux  d'artillerie  et  de  train. 

Dans  la  Capitale  m^me  on  enr61e  avee  beaucoup  de  severite  des 
ouvriers  de  toute  esp^ce  pour  pouvoir  confectionner  des  objets 
d'^quipement  et  de  harnachement  pour  les  magasins  militaires. 

Dans  les  arsenaux  et  les  fabriques  d  armes  il  regne  une  activite 
extraordinaire. 
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Since  last  year,  when  these  successive  transmis- 
sions commenced)  the  fortresses  of  Hungary  must 
be  amply  provided  with  necessaries.  It  would  ap- 
pear then  that  these  objects  have  another  destina- 
tion. 

The  greater  part  of  the  general  officers  have  been 
assembled  at  Vienna  for  several  weeks  back,  and 
have  had  conferences.  The  same  thing  took  place 
in  1809,  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 

This  shews  the  intention  of  taking  some  very  im- 
portant military  measure. 

There  is  a  project  of  reinforcing  the  Hungarian 

regiments. 

Concentration  of  troops  in  Transylvania. 


On  envoie  continueUement,  par  le  Danube,  de  Fartillme'  et  da 
munitions  en  Hongrie  ;  on  les  embarque  toujours  de  nuit. 

Depuis  I'ann^e  pass6e  que  ces  envois  successifs  ont  commence, 
les  forteresses  de  la  Hongrie  doivent  ^tre  amplement  fournies  du 
n^^ssaire.  II  paraitrait  done  que  ces  bbjets  re^oivent  une  aatte 
destination. 

La  plupart  des  Commandans  generaux  ont  6te  reunis  k  Vienna 
depuis  plusieurs  semaines,  et  ont  eu  des  Confierenoes.  La  m^me 
cbose  a  eu  lieu  en  1809  avant  Touverture  de  la  campagne. 

Cela  indique  Tintention  de  prendre  une  mesure  militaire  fort 
importante. 

On  pense  k  renforcer  les  regimens  Hongrais. 

Rassemblement  de  troupes  en  Transylvania. 


PRUSSIAN  OFFICERS  TO  BE   EMPLOYED  IN  THE 

TURKISH  SERVICE. 


Thb  public  press  has  recently  announced  the 
demand  made  by  the  Porte  to  Prussia  for  Prussian 
officers  to  be  employed  in  the  Turkish  service. 
This  announcement  has  gone  the  round  of  the 
papers,  and  it  has  scarcely  excited  a  single  editorial 
remark,  although  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
events  as  regards  the  fate  and  position  of  Turkey 
that  has  occurred  for  a  long  time. 

What  the  interests  or  opinions  of  Russia  are  re- 
specting the  military  organization  of  Turkey,  no 
one  requires  now  to  be  informed,  but  having  the 
advantage  of  the  authoritative  testimony  in  this 
respect,  of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  we  repeat  his 
words,  in  order  to  show  the  deep  alarm  of  Russia 
at  the  military  organization  of  Turkey,  and  the 
weighty  reasons  she  has  for  being  alarmed. 

*  *  The  Emperor  has  put  the  Turkish  system  to  the 
proofs  and  His  Majesty  has  found  it  to  possess  a 
commencement  of  physical  and  moral  organization 

2q2 
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which  it  hitherto  had  not.  If  the  Sultan  has  been 
enabled  to  offer  us  a  more  determined  and  regular 
resistance,  whilst  he  had  scarcely  assembled  to- 
gether the  elements  of  his  new  plan  of  reform 
and  ameliorations,  how  formidable  should  we 
have  found  him,  had  he  had  time  to  give  it  more 
solidity,  and  to  render  that  barrier  impenetrable 
which  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  surmount- 
ing, although  art  has  hitherto  done  so  little  to 
assist  nature. 

**  Things  being  in  this  state,  we  must  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  having  attacked  them  before 
they  became  more  dangerous  for  us,  for  delay  would 
only  have  rendered  our  relative  situation  worse, 
and  prepared  us  greater  obstacles  than  those  with 
which  we  meet.''* 

The  full  value  of  these  words  can  only  be 
appreciated  when  we  reflect,  that  they  were 
addressed  and  these  admissions  made  by  an  ambas- 
sador to  his  own  Cabinet,  and  by  an  Aid-de-camp 
to  an  Emperor  who  had  been  personally  engaged 
in  the  contest.  Of  what  importance  then  is  it  not 
to  England,  to  improve  the  military  organization  of 

*  Portfolio,  Vol.  I.  p.  350. 
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Turkey,  by  which  alone  it  would  appear  that  that 
"insurmountable  barrier"  can  be  raised  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia.  At  the  very  time  that  public 
opinion  pronounces  Turkey  to  be  wholly  within 
the  grasp  of  Russia,  and  that  even  men  of  high  and 
influential  station  justify,  or  attempt  so  to  justify,  an 
indifference  to  all  the  great  interests  at  stake  in  the 
East,  rendered  daily  more  glaring  by  the  accumulat- 
ing outrages  that  have  to  be  endured — at  this  very 
moment  there  has  been  exhibited  by  Turkey  a  desire 
of  forming  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  this 
country,  which  stands  wholly  in  contrast  and  oppo- 
sition with  her  conduct  at  all  former  periods,  and 
with  (mr  more  recent  conduct  towards  her.  She 
has  sent  Ambassadors  to  England  and  France. 
Has  she  any  at  St.  Petersburgh  ?  Have  we  taken  a 
single  step  to  bring  about  this  result  ?  What  efforts 
on  the  other  hand  have  not  been  made  to  counteract 
it  ?  There  are  about  30  young  Turks  at  private 
schools  in  England,  sent  here  at  a  lavish  expense. 
The  Emperor  Nicolas  has  offered  to  maintain  at  his 
own  expense  200  young  Turks,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  all  the  sciences,  without  any  of  the  turbulence  of 
Europe.     Is  there  one  Turk  studying  in  Russia  ? 
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Of  coujTse  this  cannot  long  endure,  and  Turkey 
placed  between  a  friend  destitute  of  all  the  characters 
of  friendship,  and  an  enemy  that  assames  those 
characters,  must  soon  be  content  to  be  beguiled,  if 
only  out  of  provocation  at  having  made  advanced 
which  are  rejected. 

With  respect  to  the  Military  service,  and  the 
employment  of  Foreign  Officers,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing in  a  recent  work  on  Turkey. 

"  At  the  close  of  last  year,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment had  come  to  the  determination  of  definitively 
regulating  the  army  and  the  fleet.  With  this  view, 
they  decided  on  applying  to  England  for  a  certain 
number  of  superior  naval  officers,  and  to  France 
for  a  certain  number  of  military  officei*s  in  every 
branch  of  the  service,  a  portion  of  whom  were  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  military  school.  A 
large  building  (Galata  Serail)  was  to  be  put  into  a 
fit  condition  to  receive  500  pupils  and  the  requisite 
number  of  professors.  A  naval  school  was  to  be 
established  in  the  Arsenal,  or  at  Prince  s  Island. 
All  was  arranged,  and  letters  were  about  to  be 
dispatched.  Russia  on  learning  this,  made  remon- 
strances,  and  inquired  whether  the  Porte  wished 
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to  consign  the  instruction  of  her  army  and  navy  to 
turbulent  men,  the  republicans,  the  Janmarie$  of 
England  and  France,  to  inculcate  ideas  of  disobe* 
dience  and  insubordination.  These  representations, 
certainly  not  without  effect,  were  still  insufficient ; 
and  then  it  was  declared  that  if  the  project  were 
really  adopted,  the  Emperor  would  view  it  with 
the  utmost  displeasure,  and  would  not  patiently 
witness  the  troubles  which  must  speedily  convulse 
Constantinople,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  number  of  foreign  officers,  seeking  to 
annihilate  the  power  of  the  government,  and  revolu- 
tiomuBje  the  aimed  force." 

The  question  has  subsequently  on  several  occa- 
sions been  renewed,  and  as  Russia,  however  great 
her  influence  in  Turkey,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
point  where  she  can  carry  a  measure  against  the 
opinions  of  the  Turks,  she  has  had  recourse,  to 
escape  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  English 
officers  into  the  Turkish  service,  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  middle  term,  —  the  employment  of 
Prussians. 

Here  are  two  most  important  considerations. 
The  first  the  abandonment  by  England   of  this 
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important  means  of  influence  and  action,*  and  the 
second,  a  repetition  of  the  use  which  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  Russia  has  been  so  effectually  making 
of  Prussia. 

In  preceding  numbers  we  have  had  occasion  to 
expose  the  effect  in  the  West  of  the  concert  of  Russia 
and  Prussia,  a  concert  to  which  we  believe  is  entirely 
owing  the  present  peril  of  the  relations  of  Europe. 
In  the  East  it  is  not  less  visible,  and  it  has  not  been 
less  effective.  It  will  be  perceived  in  its  full  bear- 
ings as  we  proceed  with  the  exposure  of  this  vast 
drama.  We  will  content  ourselves  for  the  pre^ 
sent  with  some  details  regarding  the  agency  of 
those  two  Powers. 

The  agents  of  Prussia  have  invariably  conducted 
themselves  so  as  to  render  Russia  more  service  than 
if  they  had  been  nominally  her  own.  When  Russia 
apprehended  the  failure  of  the  campaign  of  1829, 
it  is  well  known  that  General  Miifliing  proceeded 
in  haste  to  Constantinople  as  Prussian  Envoy,  so  as 

*  The  details,  or  the  immediate  causes,  are  of  no  moment.  This 
and  similar  results  only  can  take  place  because  England  rejects — 
does  not  choose  to  occupy — the  important  position  which  is  pressed 
upon  her. 
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to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Porte,  without  the 
participation  of  the  other  powers.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  he  was  accompanied  on  this  mission  by 
M.  Klister,  who  for  several  years  had  been  Prussian 
Charge  d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  who  on 
this  nrission  passed  as  a  simple  attache  of  the  General, 
and  on  being  recognized,  at  first  attempted  to  deny 
his  own  identity. 

No  sooner  was  it  determined  that  the  English  and 
French  Ambassadors  should  return  from  Naples  to 
Constantinople,  than  a  Prussian  envoy,  M.  Royer, 
noted  for  his  intrigues  against  England  at  Lisbon, 
was  dispatched  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Bosphorus, 
and  he  even  passed  up  the  Dardanelles  before  the 
frigates  bearing  the  two  Embassies.  M.  de  Royer 
became  the  umpire  in  all  disputed  points  between 
Russia  and  the  two  Powers  in  their  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  conditions  for  the  Porte, 
and  he  even  proceeded  to  Adrianople,  the  quasi 
representative  of  European  diplomacy  at  Constanti- 
nople, to  assist  in  the  completion  of  that  most 
momentous  treaty.  He  had  been  joined  at  Naples 
by  a  military  Secretary  of  Legation,  direct  from 
Berlin,  to  prepare  him  for  the  part  he  had  to 
play,  and  M.  Brassier  de  St.  Simon  (now  Charge 
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d'affaires  at  Paris)  subsequently  rendered  to  Count 
Orloff  the  same  service  that  M.  de  Kiister  had 
rendered  to  General  Mii£9ing,  for  which  M.  Brassier 
de  St.  Simon  had  been  qualifying  himself  by  the 
study  of  the  Maritime  Laws  of  England ! 

The  same  intimacy  with  the  affairs  of  England 
was  probably  the  motive  of  the  selection  of  the  Prus- 
sian minister  in  Greece,  Count  Lusi,  an  Ionian^  and 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  Cabinet  Minister  of 
Great  Britain^  and  who  having  moreover  by  some 
Scotch  law  become  a  naturalized  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  asserted  his  claim  to  distinctive  considera- 
tion from  King  Otho,  in  the  capacity  of  an  English* 
man.  He,  too,  had  been  studying  English  maritime 
law.  The  influence  of  his  station  had  been  inva- 
riably and  zealously  used  for  the  furtherance  of  Rus* 
eian  views.  He  went  pennyless  and  oppressed  with 
debts  to  Nauplia.  His  drafts  are  payable  at  the 
Russian  mission. 

People  in  England  have  been  so  long  at  peace 
that  there  are  very  few  who  understand  how  in 
political  combinations  great  results  can  be  brought 
about  by  small  means  ably  handled.  But  scarcely 
any  one  can  read  these  details  without  under- 
standing how  the  Prussian  officers  are  to  be  em- 
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ployed,  who  are  about  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Sultan's  service. 

If  it  be  true  that  Austrian  oflScers  are  also  to  be 
employed,  it  would  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition 
that  Austria  has  judged  resistance  hopeless,  and 
that  she  has  accepted  an  interest  in  the  catastrophe 
which  she  has  been  unable  to  avert. 


TRAIT  OF  RUSSIAN  FRANKNESS. 


We  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of 
Admiral  Codrington,  and  the  other  brothers  in 
arms  and  companions  in  glory,  of  the  frank  and 
honest  Admiral  Heyden — the  following  extract 
from  a  work  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
Paris : — 

"  In  1830,  wherever  I  went  in  the  Levant  I  found 
the  English  Consul  acting  almost  always  alone,  and 
the  French  and  Russian  Consuls  always  in  concert. 
On  board  the  French  Admiral's  vessel  at  Nauplia, 
I  have  heard  the  old  Russian  Admiral  exclaim, 
with  an  energy  very  expressive,  *  When  shall  we 
fall  on  those  hrutesV — He  meant  the  English."* 

*  Michaud  Correspondance  d'Orient,  vol.  vii.  p.  452. — **  A  bord 
du  vaissauz  arairal  de  la  flotte  Franqaise  k  Nauplie  j'ai  entendu  le 
vieil  amiral  Russe  s'adresser  k  M.  de  Rigny  et  s'ecrier   avec  une 

energie  fort  expressive,  <  Quand  tomberons  nous  sur  ces  b 

Id  /'— il  vouloit  parler  des  Anglois." 


-H 
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GERMANY. 

Carlsruhe,  lOth  March. 

Russia 9  properly  speaking,  is  taking  no  part  in  Germany ;  any 
thing  done  in  that  quarter  to  serve  her  own  views  is  accomplished 
through  Prussian  means,  intrigues,  influence,  and  encroachments, 
shamefully  suffered  by  Austria  to  the  present  day  ;  and  pushed 
forward,  helped,  and  supported  by  any  secret  means  Russia  can 
afford  or  create.  Russia  is  too  deeply  impressed  of  the  feelings 
of  the  German  people  against  her  policy,  to  raise  them  to  the 
utmost  by  rashly  assisting  in  the  attempts  of  Prussia,  which  this 
last  power  can  undertake  and  bring  to  a  conclusion  without  any 
open  interference  from  Russia.  This  does  not  mean  that  Prussia 
is  welcome  to  the  German  people ;  both  Russia  and  Prussia  are 
hated  by  them  ;  but  the  last  Power  in  attempting  to  enslave  and 
fetter,  more  and  more,  people,  and  even  sovereigns  that  belong 
to  the  confederacy,  raises  no  extraordinary  feeling;  her  acts  and 
doings  in  that  line  are  looked  on  by  the  German  nation  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  be  opposed  by  usual  means ;  but  no  one 
could  tell  what  would  happen  if  the  iron  hand  of  Russia  pre- 
sumed as  yet  to  extend  itself  over  the  German  territories. 

Russia  approves  and  desires  all  that  Prussia  attempts  and 
accomplishes  in  Germany ;  take  care,  however,  not  to  qualify 
the  latter  as  the  instrument  of  the  former.  All  that  which  she 
had  the  audacity  to  bring  about  within  the  last  four  years  in  the 
face  of  the  old  Austrian  monarchy,  is  the  result  of  her  long 
preparation  of  her  own  particular  views  and  desires :  but  she 
required  the  word  '*  en  avant "  to  be  pronounced  by  Russia  in 
the  silence  of  the  cabinet,  to  dare  to  march  in  the  route  of  her 
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predilections ;  thus  assured  of  the  secret  support  of  Russia  at 
all  times,  and  of  that  of  more  effective  aid  in  case  of  necessity. 
Bui  that  case  has  never  occurred.  Austria  has  been  weak, 
blind,  or  circumvented  for  some  time,  and  when  she  did  really 
awake  to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  Prussia  had  no  farther  any 
point  to  gain  that  she  could  resist.  As  to  France,  she  seems  not 
to  have  the  faculty  of  sight  beyond  her  frontiers. 

The  public  mind  is  kept  in  continual  alarms  by  reports  from 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  King  of  Prussia  it  is  well  known  is 
strongly  attached  to  peace  ;  but  the  question  does  not  rest  with 
him.  The  Emperor  Nicolas  may  have  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  a  rupture  and  forcing  Prussia  to  march,  unless  he  can 
provoke  some  act  of  hostility  from  the  Cabinets  of  England  or 
France, 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  sole  object  of  the  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  of  the  secret  article,*  was  what  I  now  say. 
The  Emperor  has  no  doubt  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  per- 
tinacity and  the  coolness  of  England  and  France,  which  ffioes 
him  the  trouble  of  looking  about  for  some  other  means  of 
effecting  his  purpose. 


*  This  is  a  most  remarkable  passage.  It  shows  what  a  com- 
plete enigma  the  state  of  Europe  is  to  those  who  are  best  informed 
on  Western  politics,  when  they  do  not  comprehend  Eastern 
affairs.  The  absurdity  of  the  notion  does  not  render  it  the  less 
interesting,  because  it  shows  how  Russia  succeeds  in  establishing 
such  monstrous  fallacies,  but  fallacies  so  effective  for  her  ends. 
The  writer,  so  perfectly  conversant  with  Germany  and  with 
Russia  in  her  Western  face,  knows  nothing  of  her  Eastern  face. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  question 
involved  in  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  and  of  the  relative 
positions  of  England  and  Russia ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  that 
this  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  is  supposed  to  have  for  its  object  to 
pi-ovoke  war  with  England.-*-£D. 
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GREECE. 

[It  is  afflicting,  after  all  that  has  occurred,  still  to  be  kept  in  anxiety 
for  the  arrival  of  each  Packet  from  Greece,  and  to  find  that 
it  lives  as  it  were  only  from  hand  to  mouth.  It  is  painful 
to  see  the  press  of  England  and  France  disputing  whether 
it  is  tranquil  or  not,  whether  insurrectionary  movements  are 
dangerous  or  trivial,  whether  they  are  general  or  partial.  How 
is  it  that  Greece,  after  all  her  own  struggles,  the  laborious, 
and  continued  efforts  of  aU  the  great  Powers,  the  expenditure  of 
sums  of  mioney,  enormous  indeed,  even  for  this  country,  after  in 
fine  nine  years  of  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  power  of  the 
Cabinets,  of  the  money  of  the  capitalists,  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  civilization  of  Europe, — should  be  in  a  state,  which  if  it 
were  a  province  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  would  be  quoted  as  a 
proof  of  barbarism,  and  put  forward  as  a  motive  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ottomans  from  Europe.  We  do  not  grudge  the  wealth 
that  has  been  lavished,  nor  regret  the  protecting  shield  that 
has  been  cast  before  her ;  we  do  not  despise  the  legislative  talents 
of  European  Diplomatists  and  others,  who  have  laboured  for  her 
regeneration;  (the  regeneration,  be  it  observed,  of  that  State, 
which  during  thirty  years  under  the  barbarous  Mussulman  rule,  has 
made  a  progress  in  arts,  wealthy  literature,  and  even  in  arms,  al* 
most  without  a  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of  man ;)  no,  we  admit  the 
intelligence  of  the  people,  and  all  the  vast  advantages  they  ought 
to  have  derived  from  the  care  and  protection  of  Europe.  Why 
therefore  is  Greece  not  happy,  tranquil »  and  unheard  of  save  at  in- 
tervals, by  the  quotation  of  statistical  returns  in  proof  of  amazing 
progress  ?  We  confess  we  can  find  no  solution  for  the  problem, 
save  by  supposing  that  Russia  with  her  wonted  ability  has  rendered 
subservient  to  her  ends,  the  influence  and  the  policy  of  the  Cabi- 
nets of  England  and  France,  and  the  successive  holders  of  the 
supreme  authority  in  that  country. 

The  following  letters  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  anxious  to  see  their  way  in  Greek  affairs.] 
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Athens,  Feb.  7. 

With  regard  to  the  Russian  tendency  of  the  Greek  Govemm^it 
under  Count  Armansperg,  a  view  of  the  series  of  facts  which  have 
transpired^  will  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  impartial  ob- 
server. M.  Maurer  has  rent  asunder  the  coarse  veil,  under  which 
the  Count  wished  to  conceal  his  ambitious  projects  in  the  affair  of 
Colocotroni.  Is  it  not  indeed  evident  to  aU  who  have  studied  the  at- 
titude of  parties  in  Greece,  that  without  the  authorization  of  Russia, 
without  the  instigation  of  her  agents,  the  Russian  party  never  would 
have  revolted  in  order  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  Count,  and 
that  Russia  never  would  have  tried  the  strength  of  her  party,  and 
exposed  her  influence,  if  the  Count  had  not  known  how  to  captivate 
by  his  promises  the  good  will  of  the  Russians  ?  This  truth  is  clearly 
demonstrable  from  the  course  of  the  events. 

The  conspiracy  of  Colocotroni  had  been  frustrated  ;  but  Count 
Armansperg  had  not  renounced  his  ambition.  He  was  assisted  in 
this  plot  by  Russia  who  in  turn  was  assisted  by  England.  England 
obtained  the  recall  of  M.  Maurer  and  Abel.  Russia  excited  the 
Morea  to  revolt  by  means  of  the  nephews  of  Colocotroni  and  C<^o- 
poulo  Plapontas.  But  England  having  in  this  unhappy  intrigue 
made  use  of  extraordinary  activity,  the  result  was  that  the  revolution 
directed  against  the  members  of  the  Regency  opposed  to  the  Count, 
exploded  against  the  Government  of  the  Count  himself.  The  match 
had  been  applied  to  the  powder.  It  was  too  late  to  extinguish  the 
flame,  when  the  news  of  the  recall  of  Maurer  and  Abel  arrived.  The 
explosion  took  place.  It  was  necessary  to  extinguish  the  revolt,  but 
how  could  the  Count  punish  the  revolters  whom  he  had  promised  to 
Russia  to  protect ;  the  rebels  who  were  to  work  for  his  own  inte- 
rests ?  The  Count  here  compromised  his  prudence.  In  fact  he 
named  a  commission  charged  with  recognizing  and  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  insurrection.  N.  Zaimi  was  the  President  of  it.  The 
result  of  these  investigations  was  the  imprisonment  of  peasants,  in- 
struments  of  the  factions,  and  the  punishment  of  some  of  these  un- 
happy men  ;  the  really  guilty  never  appeared.  The  projects  of  the 
Count  and  of  Russia,  might  have  been  inconveniently  brought  to 
light. 
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The  Count  had  kept  to  his  engagements  with  Russia:  There 
was  reeiprocity  of  sendees  between  them.  But  the  Count  was  of  ne- 
cessity obliged  to  giTe  mxNre  striking  proofs  of  his  devotion.  The  oc- 
casion soon  presented  itself.  The  tribunals  were  reorganized.  Of 
107  faactioBaries,  SO  belonged  to  the  Russian  faction,  and  occupied 
judkaal  situations  under  Count  Capodistrias.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, the  tendency  of  the  Count  is  clear  in  favour  of  Russia.  The 
ftmcfionaries  who  under  the  old  Majority,  had  been  removed  from 
afiain  as  suspected,  such  as  Ainiani  former  homarch  of  Eubcea,  were 
one  after  the  other  restored ;  the  constitutional  functionaries  were 
disphced,  such  as  Riga  Palamede,  homanch  of  Laconia,  Christide, 
booiarch  of  Messenia,  and  a  number  of  eparcfas,  or  they  were  re- 
moved from  Crreece  in  the  same  manner  as  Coletti. 

Finally,  the  formation  of  the  Council  of  State  put  the  seal  to  Urn 
conduot  ci  the  Count,  and  confirmed  the  evident  tendency  of  his 
Russian  system,  so  that  the  truth  cannot  escape  the  most  common 
observation. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  is  as  follows. 
Peitr  Mewromicheli^  Andrew  Metara,  A.  Zaimi,  Th.  Coloco- 
Mni,  P.  Notaras,  A*  Delyanni,  Tatzi  Manghina,  G.  Vaifinos, 
Adk.  Lidoriki,  G.  Ainian,  Zacharitza,  C.  CondouriotHy  Nolki 
Botsaris,  B.  Condouris,  N.  Mexis,  N.  Botassis^  Church,  £.  Xeuoa,^ 
Monarchides* 

Six  only  out  of  twenty  are  not  devoted  to  Russia.  Thus  Russia 
is  imatcess  at  present  of  the  administration ;  and  the  English  Party, 
or  that  whieb  calls  itself  such  is  its  most  efficient  and  first  auxiliary. 
Can  it  for  one  moment  be  supposed  thai  the  Fanariotes  arie  English? 
The  Fanariotes  pensioned  by  Russia,  as  Michcel  Soutss ;  placed 
under  the  rod  of  Russia^  as  the  Cantacuzenes  and  others,  whose  pro- 
perties are  Russian,  whose  titles  are  the  gifts  and  recompense  of  the 
Enpeior  ?  Let  the  conduct  of  Count  Armansperg  be  traced  accord" 
ing  to  the  principles  of.  the  above  analysis,  from  the  hour  of  his  arri* 
val,  tiH  llie  marriages  of  his  daughters,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
Councillors  of  State ;  ail  his  acts  are  inspired  by  Russia  I 
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Paris^  March  15tk*   • 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Council  of  State,  I  think  it 
right  to  impart  to  you  my  views. 

Capodistrias  on  arriving  in  Greece,  wished  to  create  a  Government, 
an  administrative  form,  expressive  of  the  ideas  of  the  Cabinet  of 
•Russia.       He  created  the  Panhellenimn,  which  he  divided  into  sec- 
tions, and  at  the  head  of  these  sections,  he  placed  as  Presidents, 
Zaime,  Condouriotti,  and  Petro  Bey.    The  Minister  of  England  was 
the  first  to  react  against  this  organization,  Zaime,  Marvocordato,' 
Triconpi,  &c.  supported  his  attacks,  and  participated  in  his  views. 
This  was  the  first  pretext  for  that  opposition  which  had  for  result^ 
the  tragical  end  of  the  President,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Capodis-J 
trian  family.     What  blood  has  not  been  shed  to  efface  this  stamp  of 
Government,  imprinted  by  Count  John  Capodistrias.  At  the  present 
day,  Count  Armansperg  wishes  to  organize  a  strong  Government. 
He  follows  the  footsteps  of  Capodistrias.      He  has  just  erected  a 
Panhelleuium,  which  he  calls  a  Council  of  State,  ahd  he  divides  it 
into  sections,  and  at  the  head  of  each  section  he  has  placed  Zaime, 
Condouriotti,  Petro  Bey,  as  Vice  Presidents.  The  attributions  of  the 
Council  of  State,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Panhelleniun,  with 
one  difference,  however,  and  this  is  that  the  Panhelleuium  had  a  deli* 
berative  power  as  regards  the  votes  of  supply,  and  the  Council  of 
State  has  only  a  consultative  power.      Capodistrias  therefore  being 
more  liberal  than  the  Count.     After  the  terrible  lesson  which  lasted 
from  1831  to  1833,  the  Greek  Government  wishes  tb  impose  on  the' 
Greek  Nation  a  loss  of  her  constitutional  rights.  •  This  conduct  is 
k>gic.     Russia  wishes  to  prove  that  every  thing  that  has  been   done 
against  Capodistrias  has  been  ill  done,  done  with  injustice.     She' 
wishes  to  compromise  all  those  who  have  risen  against  his  admi* 
nistration,  but  I  cannot  understand   how    England  countenances 
to-day  the  formation  of  Count  Armansperg*s  Council  of  State,  when 
she  so  strongly  declared  herself  against  the  Panhelleuium  of  Capo-' 
distrias.     I  have  proved  to  you  that  the  members  of  the  Council  iure 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Panhellenium,  that  its  competency  was 
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more  ifest^amed,  because  the  Council   of  State  has  not  like   the 
Panhellenium  the  right  to  vote  the  taxes. 

The  English  Cabinet  must  be  very  grossly  deceived  since  it 
supports  this  form  of  government  ►  Who  would  believe  that 
England  could  wish  to  resuscitate  in  1836  Capodistrias  of  ]$30, 
and  that  the  English  Cabinet  should  be  the  organ  of  this  Russian 
intrigue.  It  would  be  important  to  enlighten  public  opinion  on 
this  fact  which  is  unanswerable. 


WALLAOHIA, 

Btickarest,  \4thMarchf  1836. 

As  1  promised  in  my  last  I  will  now  give 

you  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of  matters  in  this  Principality 
(Wallachia). 

The  strongest  feature  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger  after   being   a  short   time   here,  is  the  extraordinary 

poverty  of  the  Government  amidst  the  great  riches  of  the  country, 

> 

and  even  of  the  lower  orders  compared  to  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago ;  the  cause  of  this  it  takes  but  little  trouble  to  find 
out.  From  the  day  that  the  Russian  General,  KisilefF,  took 
upon  him  the  government  of  the  country,  he  laboured  to  place 
its  finances  in  such  a  state  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
his  successor  to  keep  free  from  constant  embarrassment ;  on  the 
one  hand,  an  expensive  quarantine  establishment,  and  a  body  of 
troops  were  instituted  to  prove  Russia's  care  for  their  health  and 
her  regard  for  their  nationality  ;  on  the  other,  regulations  were 
made  which  restricted  the  revenue,  to  show  her  regard  for 
economy  ,•  these  regulations  (a  thick  volume)  the  Russian  Consul 
has  the  care  of  watching  over,  and  of  seeing  that  this  expenditure 
is  made,  but  that  the  adequate  resources  shall  not  enter  the 
treasury.  Besides  this,  many  of  the  leading  Boyars  have  always 
been  improvident  of  their  own  resources,  and  lived  on  the  em* 
ployments  they  had  under  the  Prince ;  the  scarcity  of  money  for 
all  purposes  has  been  so  great,  that  discord  and  clamoui*,  of 

2r2 
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course  against  the  GovernineDty  is  (be  residt.   .  Ttk  state  of 
things  is  the  very  elemeot  for  the  Russian  Consul  to  thmk  ioy 
Bnd  his  laboiurs  well  id  his  calling.     But  this  ag^nt  ./of  a  kiad 
**  Protecting  Power/*  (Baron  Rochmaa,  a  German*)  does  not  ocmk- 
fioe  himself  to  any  particular  kind  of  interference.    It  is  dKDciill 
to  Icnow  indeed  what  he  does  not  interfere  in ;  for  s«ich  is  the 
state  of  continual  alarm  and  insecurity^  that  in  all  affairs,  whe* 
ther  private  or  pahlic,  Russian  influence,  Russian  gold,  Rossiaa 
intrigue  is  the  continual  hugbear ;  active  as  the  Russian  agents 
are,  they  would  require  to  be  gifted  with  ubiquity — if  they  are 
wherever  they  are  feared.;  this  is  a  lamentable  state  of  the  public 
mind ;  it  is  a  process  by  which  all  Confidence  in  themselves  ia 
gradually  wasted  away ;  the  present  result  is  their  turning  their 
eyes  towards  England. 

Since  the  arrival  of  M uravieff  at  Silistria,  the  Russians  have 
assumed  a  bolder  tone,  though  every  post  from  Constantinople 
belies  the  alarms  of  the  week  before;  yet  day  after  day,  with  a 
most  exciting  pertinacity,  rumours  are  spread  of  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians.  Everywhere  1  find  Grermans 
doing  the  dirty  work  of  Russia ;  these  are  the  disgprace  of  modern 
Europe,  traitors  to  civilization,  and  mercenaries  of  a  more  odious 
description  than  any  Scotch  or  Swiss  who  ever  existed*  Cannot 
the  honest  among  their  countrymen  see  that  the  Germans  and 
the  Greeks,  who  are  the  chief  employes  of  the  Czar,  are  enlisted 
by  him  for  the  same  identical  purpose,  to  serve  as  decoy  ducks, 
by  means  of  which  the  whole  of  each  of  the  broods  are  to  be 
ensnared  by  and  bye. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  ths^t  I  find  not 
only  most  of  the  intelligent  Boyars,  but  the  Prince  before  them 
ally  resting  all  their  hopes  for  a  riddance  of  this  fearful  Russian 
influence,  which  is  blighting  their  country,  fortunes,  and  liberty, 


*  This  gentleman  has  been  resident  Minister  in  Greece— 
Chargi  d'affaires  at  the  Sublime  Porte — and  is  now  Consul  at 
Bucharest :— what  does  this  mean  ?-^Ed. 
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by   tfae  iiiter?ention    of    EnglaDd;    if   it    were   not   fot  this 
hope,  I  really  thjnk  they  would  grow  desperate,  and  be  mad 
enough  to  fall  into  the  very  snare  which   the  '< Protectress" 
has  so  completely  drawn  our  neighbours  the  Moldavians  into, 
by  which  possibly  she  will  be  called   in  to  *'  restore  order.'' 
Hie    proximity   of  that  foreign  garrison  in   Silistria   is  the 
greatest  source  of  uneasiness  here,    togeUier  with  the  sundry 
military  stations  along  all  the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  roads, 
as   &r   as   the  Russian   frontier,   tenanted   by  at  least  4,000 
men,  on  the  plea    of  their    being  necessary  etapes ;    this  is 
the  more  immediate  point  they  hope  Great  Britain  will  turn 
to,  after  rescuing  Constantinople.     There  are  rumours  of  an 
increase  of  our  fleet,  which  evidently  perplexes  the  Russians 
much»  though  they  affect  to  laugh  at  it     I  must  not  omit  to 
tell  you,  that  every  one  admits  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  here  lately,  since  direct  trade  with  England  has  been 
begun,  is  most  extraordinary ;  and  those  who  look  farther  off, 
see  in  it  the  guarantee  of  ultimate  support  from  England.    This 
is,  however,  a  point  to  which  the  Prince's  attention  is  mainly 
directed.     Ibrail  has  been  proclaimed  a  free  port  merely  to  call 
attention  to  this  place.    The  whole  Principality  is  in  fact  a  free 
port.  The  Russian  insolence  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  has  ex- 
cited g^eat  expectations,  as  this  must  make  England  speak  out 
I  earnestly  hope  that  our  Grovernment  are  going  to  take  up 
some  decisive  course  of  policy,  else,  if  they  do   not  lose  the 
countries  to  the  south,  this  they  will  certainly  lose;  this  country 
and  Moldavia,  which  really  might  be  worth  more  to  us,  in  a 
commercial  point  of  vie>^,  than  all  France  now  is,  from  their 
many  staple  products  and  the  people's  desire  to  buy  every  thing 
English  which  they  can  get.     At  the  end  of  1^34  the  first 
English   ship  entered  the  Danube ;  thirteen  entered  last  year* 
The  difficulty  has  been  to  get  forward  produce  to  give  in  return, 
but  this  year  there  will  be  before  the  Autumn  cargoes  for  from 
twenty  to  thirty  vessels !     This  is  a  trade  surely  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  protection  of  our  Government. 
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CHiisrA. 

1th  April  1836. 

Sir, — No  mention  having  yet  been  made  in  the  **  Portfolio*' 

of  the  Russian  College  at  Pekin,  the  officers  of  which  are  quin- 

tennially  changed  over  land  from  St.  Petersburgh,  I  beg  to  call 

your  attention  to  this  most  distant  advance  post.    The  ostensible 

object  of  this  establishment  is  the  acquirement  of  the  Chinese 

language.     Your  ingenuity  will  no  doubt  determine  and  point 

out  how  far  its  influence  and  machinations  may  account  for  the 

treatment  of  British  authorities  and  commerce  at  Canton,  and 

British  embassies  at  Pekin. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  Constant  Readeu. 


[We  thank  our  "  Constant  Reader"  for  calling  our  attention 
at  this  important  moment  to  the  fact  of  ^^c  existence  of  habitual 
quasi-diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is  a  subject  not  to  be  treated  lightly  ;  we  shall, 
however,  soon  return  to  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any 
communications  on  the  subject,  and  refer  in  the  meantime  ouir 
Correspondent  to  the  **  Memoir,**  published  in  our  Fifteenth 
Number  for  a  more  definite  and  alarming  view  of  the  projects  of 
Russia  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  than  we  believe  has  ever 
yet  appeared;  and  to  Klaproth's  "Memoires  relatifs  h  VAsie^^^  for 
some  exceedingly  interesting  details  respecting  the  international 
relations  of  Russia  and  China.] 


RUSSIAN  NOTE  TO  THE  PORTE. 


(correspondence   of   the   times,   APRIL   11.) 

Constantinople,  March  16. 

The  Russian  Minister  lias  lately  addressed  to  the  Porte  a  con- 
fidential note,  which  has  thrown  the  Turkish  Ministry  into  a  btate 
of  the  utmost  consternation  and  perplexity.  After  enumerating 
the  principal  facts  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Koniah,  and  lay- 
ing special  stress  on  the  refusal  of  succour  made  at  that  period  by 
the  English  Government  to  the  Sultan's  Envoy,  M.  BouteniefF 
reminds  the  Porte  of  the  prompt  and  disinterested  assistance  lent 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Sultan  in  those  days  of  emergency,  and  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  on  the  8th  of  July,  between  the 
two  Courts,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  Russian  troops  from 
the  capital.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  Turkish  Government  would  continue  to  feel  grateful  for 
so  special  a  service;  that  it  would  not  cease  to  appreciate  the 
purity  and  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor's  intentions,  in  substitu- 
ting to  the  hostile  feelings  so  long  existing  between  the  two  em-r 
pires,  relations  of  friendship  and  mutual  confidence  founded  on  a 
solemn  act  which  offered  to  the  Sultan  a  guarantee  for  the  support 
of  his  Ally,  adequate  to  insure  the  integrity  and  preservation  of 
his  empire ;  that  the  Turkish  Government  would  vie  with  that  of 
Russia  in  tightening  more  and  more  closely  these  new  ties  of  union^ 
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aod  bold  itself  ready  scrupulously  to  fulfil ,  in  case  of  necessity^ 
the  obligations  wbicb  it  had  contracted  by  that  treaty.   It  is  noto- 
rious to  the  Porte,  adds  th&  Russian  Minister,  with  what  feelings 
of  displeasure  the  intelligence  of  the  eonclasioD  of  the  treaty  of 
Unldar  Skelessi  was  receired   at  the  Courts  of  France   and 
England :  their  GrOTemments,  which  had  displayed  the  most  cul- 
pable apathy  at  the  moment  when  the  Ottoman  throne  was  on  the 
ere  of  being  overthrown,  saw  in  the  act  which  insured  its  defence 
against  every  future  enemy,  so  fertile  a  source  of  danger  ^  as  to 
consider  themselves  bound  to  protest  against  it.     Far  from  being 
deterred  by  the  angry  remonstrances  of  these  two  Cabinets  from 
his  purpose,  the  Emperor  sanctioned  the  treaty  with  the  Porte,  by 
declaring,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  when  called  upon  by  the 
circumstances  specified  in  if,  he  would  execute  his  promises  as  if 
the  Protest  of  England  and  France  had  never  existed,    ITie  Ca- 
binet of  St.  Petersburgh  had  observed,  with  infinite  regret,  that 
the  Porte,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  the  same  dignified  and 
firm  princi{Hes,  had,  on  the  contrary,  used  every  means  to  court 
their  friendship  f  that — a  circumstance  without  precedent  in  th6 
annals  of  the  empire — the  Porte  had  appointed  Ambassadors  per- 
manently to  reside  at  both  Courts,  and,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, entrusted  them  with  missions  the  successful  result  of  which 
would  have  tended  to  slacken,  if  not  destroy,  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship at  present  happily  uniting  the  two  empit'es.     M.  Boutenieff 
was  authorised  to  state  to  the  Porte^  that  the  Emperor  considered 
its  conduct  towards  the  English  Cabinet  as  highly  reprehensible, 
since  the  professed  object  of  its  policy  in  the  East,  was  to  neutra^ 
li^e  or  annul  the  Ailiance  between  Russia  and  Turkey— as  highly 
offensive  and  ungrateful,  since  the  cessation  of  the  friendly  feel- 
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lugs /ormer/y  extsting  between  him  and  the  Court  of  St«  James's 
was  chiefly,  if  box  solely,  occasioned  by  hia  interference  in  the  Sul- 
tan s  favour,  and  by  the  engagements  he  had  entered  upon  of 
rallying  his  forces  around  the  Ottoman  throne  on  the  recurrence  of 
danger.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  continues  the  Note,  had  remarked 
with  surprise,  that,  deaf  to  his  own  interests,  and  every  iriendiy 
suggestion,  the  Sultan  had  srathorised  th^  English  Governi^iit 
to  establish  a  steam-oommunication  on  the  Euphrates,  and  still 
favoured  the  e;Kecution  of  its  ambitious  designs  in  Elgypt,  by  de- 
livering a  finnan,  which,  when  the  opportune  moment  has  ar- 
rived, will  serve  to  legitimate  an  attack  on  its  governor.    The 
Emperor,  after  having  uselessly  warned  the  Sultan  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  exposed  the  empire  by  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
the  English  Cabinet,  now  considers  himself  bound  to  inform  the 
Porte,  that  should  hostilities  between  England  and  tlie  Governor 
of  %ypt  arise  on  his  refusal  tx)  obey  the  Firnaan  of  the  Porte» 
Russia  could  not  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  so  unequal  a  con- 
flict,  and  might  find  herself  drawn  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
into  a  position  which  might  render  the  continuation  of  the  present 
friendly  relations  no  longer  possible. 

Is  then  Russia  placed  in  auch  a  position  as  to 
reveal  her  game — ^placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
have  to  remopstrate  against  Turkey — 'in. such  a 
position  that  she  has  to  conq^Jmn  of  the  policy  of 
GreAt  Britain!! 

The  first  consideration  suggested  by  this  state- 
ment is  the  separation  of  Turkey  firom  Russia,  and 
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its  approximafion  to  England,  in  spite  of  the  Treaty 
of  Unkiar  Skelessi — in  spite  of  the  coldness  and  in- 
difference of  England  as  a  nation.  On  this  point  we 
have  already  touched  in  this  number,  and  need  not 
enlarge  upon  it.  What  can  be  imagined  more  gall- 
ing to  the  vanity  of  Russia  than  to  admit  that  this 
change  is  not  brought  about  by  a  demonstration  of 
the  irresistible  will  and  power  of  a  nation  like  Eng- 
land, or  of  two  such  nations  as  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  by  the  voluntary  leaning  of  the  Porte 
itself,  who  has  "  used  every  means  to  court  their 
friendship" 

We  are,  moreover,  informed  that  the  Turkish 
Ambassadors  have  been  ^^  entrusted  with  missions^ 
the  successful  result  of  which  would  have  tended  to 
slacken^  if  not  destroy j^^  the  bonds  of  union  of  the 
two  empires.  So  then  the  Porte  has  had  other  and 
more  important  objects  in  view,  and  these  have 
been  frustrated !  This  is,  indeed,  a  strange  revela- 
tion— what  can  it  mean  ? — what  are  those  objects  ? 
— how  fuive  they  been  frustrated?  This  observa- 
tion must  prove  or  disprove  the  authenticity  of 
the  document.  Nothing  having  transpired  as  to 
any  mission,  not  to  say  of  a  mission  of  such  deep 
importance  as  is  here  represented ;  either  such  i^ 
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not  the  fact,  or  it  is  known  only  to  the  initiated. 
But  whether  these  observations. were  embodied  in  a 
Note,  or  passed  at  an  audience,  they  are  Russian 
thoughts,  words,  and  arguments. 

The  object  of  the  representation  is  to  encou- 
rage Mehemet  Ali  to  resist  the  Firman,  and  we 
can  imagine  that  the  presentation  of  such  a  Note 
to  the  Porte  may  have  been  the  condition  on  which 
Mehemet  Ali  has  consented  to  resist  the  will  of 
England. 

.  Here  is  then  the  strongest  testimony  that  can 
^exist  of  the  power  of  England  over  Turkey.  Lately 
our  inaction  was  excused  on  the  plea  of  Turkey 
Aeing  entirely  Russian  already ;  now  we  suppose  it 
will  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  its  being  anti-Rus- 
sian, and  not  requiring  support.  The  history  of 
the  progress  of  Russia  is  an  inquiry  into  the  falla- 
cies of  the  human  mind  f 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Friday  Evefdng,  April  IStky  1836. 

There  are  two  pieces  of  intelligence  which  will 

be  in  all  the  papers  to-morrow,  and  which   we 

^^^y  give  that  we  may  at  some  future  time  have 

the   satisfaction  of  looking  back    at  their  juxUi- 

position. 

Ist.  The  Frankfort  papers  announce  the  noraina* 
tion  of  Paskevitch  to  the  command  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  Bessarabia. 

2nd.  A  Discussion  on  the  Policy  of  Russia  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  to  have  come  on 
to-night, — was  stopped  ! 

The  commercial  interests  in  London,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  &c»^  on  the  announcement  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr.  Patrick  Stewart  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  threatening  attitude  assumed 
by  Russia  in  the  East,  have  hastened  to  support 
that  motion  by  petitions.  That  from  the  City  of 
London,  although  it  has  scarcely  lain  a  couple  of 
days  for  signature,  yet  has  been  signed  by^  we 
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believ^,  every  firm  of  any  importance  connected 
with  the  Levant,  Turkish,  and  PefBism  trades*  We 
have  been  favoured  from  Glasgow  with  a  copy  of 
their  Petition — which  we  give. 

Unto  the  Honourable  the  Contmofis  of  Great  BrittAn  &nd 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assenibled^ — 

The  Petition  of  the  Undersigned  Merchants,  Manufac- 
turers, and  others,  of  the  City  of  Glasgow, 

Humbly  Sheweth, 

That  we,  the  undersigned,  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  and 
others,  of  the  City  of  Glasgow,  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  Trade  with  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  Levant,  beg  to  caU  the  at- 
tention of  your  Honourable  House  to  the  state  of  British  Com- 
mercial Relations  with  these  countries,  and  to  the  Injury  these 
Relations  have  already  suffered  from  the  acts  of  Russia,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  the  inordinate  designs  im- 
puted to  her  in  these  quarters. 

We  shall  enumerate  the  reasons  which  have  impelled  us  to  bring 
this  subject  under  the  notice  of  your  Honourable  House : — 

1st.  That  Russia,  aiming  at  becoming  a  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  power,  has  adopted,  as  means  to  this  end,  a  commercial 
poKty  eminently  restrictive,  and  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  Trade  of 
Great  Britain ;  has  endeavoured  to  procure  the  adoption  of  those, 
her  principles,  in  the  countries  in  which  she  has  acquired  influence^ 
and  will,  doubtless,  exert  similar  efforts  in  whatever  countries  she 
may  acquire  similar  ascendancy. 

2nd.  That  Turkey,  on  the  contrary,  by  her  ancient  Institutions, 
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her  more  receot  Treaties,  and  her  moderate  Import  and  Export 
Duties,  has  shown  every  inclination  to  place  Trade  on  the  freest, 
and  therefore  most  advantageous  basis>  while  her  disposition  towards 
Great  Britain  is  friendly  in  the  extreme. 

3rd.  That  Russia  has  already  acquired  an  alarming  influence  over 
the  Governments  both  of  Turkey  and  Persia  ;  has  obtained  conces- 
sion of  vast  portions  of  their  territories,  and  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  their  commercial  legislation  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  your  Petitioners,  and  at  variance  with  the  rights  conceded 
to  this  country  by  previous  treaties  with  those  in  question. 

4th.  That  the  aspect  which  Trade  has  of  late  assumed  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  makes  it  an  imperative  duty  for  Great  Britain  to 
cultivate  new  markets  for  the  consumption  of  her  manufactures,  and 
few  hold  out  brighter  promise  than  those  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
whose  vast  populations  are  rapidly  adapting  their  tastes  to  our  manu- 
factures, and  show  every  disposition  to  take  them  in  exchange  for 
their  own  various  and  valuable  raw  products. 

Under  all  these  considerations,  we  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to 
urge  your  Honourable  House  to  give  immediate  and  earnest  atten^^ 
tion  to  those  important  subjects ;  and  we  trust,  that  from  your  deli- 
berations may  result  redress  for  the  grievances  your  Petitioners  have 
already  suffered,  and  protection  to  their  interests  in  future. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bounds  will  ever  pray,  ^c. 


END   OF   VOL.    II. 


NORMAN    AND   SKEEK,     PRINTERS, .  MAIDEN    LANE,   COVENT  GARDEN* 
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